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with Louis XVI. 


against t 


possible that both may be true. Tal ) 
ruler do not by any means make it impossible that a man 
should be cruel, hypocritical, and superstitious ; in short, we 
do not find ourselves compelled by logic to give up our 
Quentin Durward. This is one of the few instances of a slight 
lack of imagination, without which, we fancy, the ideal history 
The defect is much less evident 
where one might have expected to find it, in the case of 
Here the historian is quite right in 
putting aside the conventional idea of a fanatical Catholic 
bent on crushing Protestantism; but on the other hand, 
Catherine was something more than “a characteristic Italian 
of the sixteenth century, quick-witted, fond of art, and toa 
She was, indeed, egotistic and 
immoral. But one often wishes that a modern English 
historian could by some possibility spend a day, for instance, 
with a Queen of the Renaissance time. We think there would 
be no more cut-and-dried theories on the nature, moral or 
otherwise, of such a personage. 
certainties about that graceful, delicate, fantastic woman for 
whom the old Tuileries was built by Delorme. 
crimes might then seem less “appalling,” 
Michelet called her a worm; but read the people of her own 
day, Ronsard for instance, who was something much better 
than an idle flatterer and Court poet, and who evidently 
looked upon her as a calming influence in the wild politics of 
the time. Ilowever, Mr. Grant studies Catherine much more 
fairly and wisely than many historians before him. 


of France cannot be written. 


Catherine de 


certain extent of literature.” 


The time of the Valois Kings is the most picturesque 
period of the French Monarchy while its power was still 
climbing to the zenith from which it so quickly declined. 
Even under Charles VIII. and Louis XII., the King and his 
Council were the supreme power in France. 
nobles and their influence declined; slowly and gradually, up 
to the time of Richelieu, the provincial Courts and Estates, 
with their officers, were deprived of power and local self- 
Centralisation grew, and has gone on growing 
ever since, in every department of public and private life. 
began in the time of Francis I.; although it was he who 
created the office of Lieutenant-General, which gave twelve 
a sort of independent power on the different 
Later on, every province had its 
The Parliament restrained and limited 
these high officers in many ways; but it was left for Richelieu 
and his Intendants to cripple t 


government. 


great nobles 
frontiers of the kingdom. 
Lieutenant-General. 


The religious wars of the sixteenth century, like most wars, 
had more causes than one, and were to a great extent forced 
upon the rulers of France by internal influences. 
mation was bound to make some disturbance, but Francis I., 
unlike Henry VIII., had no personal reasons for entering into 
He was not a very strong Catholic, and in- 
clined to tolerance: also the Concordat had given him the 
independent power he wanted in Church matters. 
his successors became persecutors, it was largely for political 
reasons; and these were strengthened towards the middle of 
the century by the fact that the nobles in great numbers, and 
frequently not from the highest motives, ranged themselves | 
That independence which was 
gradually disappearing under the strong hand of Royalty had 


the struggle. 


on the Protestant side. 
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BOOKS. 
Mae: 
THE OLD FRENCH MONARCHY.* 
Ts is a clear, thoughtful, readable, and most useful history 
Monarchy in France, from the consolidation of its 
nder Louis XI. to the many causes of its downfall 
As to Louis XI. himself, Professor Grant 
sets the verdict of history, that he was a King of real genius, 
hat of romance, which we know. But it seems quite 
Talent and firmness as a 


There would be no more 


It is true that 


these unhappy wars is clear and excellent, and marked by 
great fairness of judgment. 


On the whole, and not excepting the time of Richelieu with 
his marvellous policy, or the earlier years of Louis XIV., 
when the young King’s genius brought the Royal power to 
its culmination and France to supremacy in Europe; on the 
whole, looking through the period—a short one, after all, in 
history—of three hundred years, we find the time of 
Henry IV. and his excellent Sully more satisfactory than any 
other. Romance and history need not fight over Henry: they 
may safely agree that he was a most attractive personage and 
a really great statesman. No one who reflects on the Edict of 
Nantes can deny him this character. Mr. Grant makes some 
remarks on the subject which are suggestive and worth 
quoting :— 

“ The Edict was not the result of the religious movement of the 

time, for Catholics and Protestants alike would have supported 
the Calvinist axiom, ‘The liberty of conscience is a devilish 
doctrine.’ Rather it sprang from statesmanship and the general 
humanity of Henry IV...... But while toleration was to 
Henry as welcome as it was expedient, to the majority of French- 
men it was a hateful concession made under hard necessity. The 
Huguenots, in spite of their wealth, their culture, their energy 
(perhaps partly by reason of these qualities), were disliked and 
despised. They were a small minority of the people of France, 
at the ontside not more than 1,250,000. It required all the force 
of the King to procure the acceptance of the Edict from the Par- 
liaments of France, and this is one argument the more to prove 
how well it was for France at this time that her government was 
concentrated in a single man rather than weakened by some 
form of representation.” 
It is very true; then, as now, France wanted a true man at 
her head, and was not, any more than she is now, a nation to 
be governed by Parliaments. But Kings like Henry IV. do 
not rise up so often or so easily. His descendants, as a rule, 
inherited his vices and weaknesses rather than his virtues and 
talents. Great as Louis XIV. undoubtedly was in many 
ways, he wanted his ancestor’s largeness of mind and good- 
ness of nature. If Henry IV. had been in Louis XVI.’s 
place, we doubt if any rottenness of the State, any load of 
unjust taxes, any social upheaval and general discontent, 
need have destroyed the Monarchy. Such a King might 
have taken up the tremendous task and taught his people 
that they could not do without him. Then, as now, personality 
was everything in France. 

Many of the reforms made by Henry and Sully were fore- 
runners of those made by Richelieu. It was left for him, of 
course, to make the Royal power practically supreme in 
France, so that Louis XIV. had only to put out his hand and 
take it. He created a strong Army and Navy, brought the 
nobles into subjection and destroyed many of their strong- 
holds, and made a very real and merciful conquest of the 
Protestants, for whom the Edict of Nantes, it seems, was not 
toleration enough. But the work of Richelieu is well known. 
As Mr. Grant truly says, it is regarded with different eyes 
by those who admire the later development of the Monarchy 
and regard the age of Louis XIV. as a glory to France, 
and by those who look upon all this as tyranny leading on 
to revolution. 


The Fronde, most confused and reasonless of wars, was the 





last struggle of the nobles against the Royal supremacy. One 
of the most remarkable features of Louis XIV.’s government 
was its entire independence of the great nobles. They were 
not even his Ministers. Colbert, the imitator of Richelieu, 
| the excellent administrator and organiser, the clever and sincere 
| reformer, was a quiet, plainly dressed clerk of middle-class 
| birth. Under him and his master France prospered for a time 
| as she had never prospered before. She held a high place in 
Europe, indeed the highest; internal reforms of taxation and 
encouragement of various industries went on simultaneously 
with the strengthening of her power abroad. In every way 
the year 1660 found the France of the Monarchy at its 
highest point. Manners were refined, literature was at ite 
zenith, and it is very difficult, as Mr. Grant points out in his 
excellent sketch of Louis XIV.’s Court, in spite of Saint- 
Simon and other such clever gossips, not to see that the 
credit of France’s position, at home and abroad, was largely 
| due to the King himself and his genius for government. 


here a chance of being regained. Mr. Grant’s account of | There are few more striking things in history than the 





* The French Mon 
bridge: University 








‘chy (1483-1789). By A. J. Grant, M.A. 2 vols. Cam- | 
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manner in which, in the short space of a hundred and thirty 
years, this great edifice crumbled to its fall. There must 
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have been, one sees it plainly, something wrong and rotten at 
the centre of it all; and this, no doubt, was that great tyranny 
of unequal taxation which Colbert wished, but failed, to do 
away with. But there were plenty of other causes too, 
There was that 
weakening of the King’s good sense which darkened his later 
years by religious persecution. There were wars which ceased 
to be glorious and became oppressive, leading to heavier and 
more unfair taxes; there was the alienation of the towns by 
the abolition of municipal liberties in order that the King 
Mr. Grant says very well that 
the extreme centralisation of government, the loss of all pro- 
vincial independence, added to the great, impoverishment of 
the country by ruinous wars, contributed much to the rise of 


though finance probably lay at the root. 


might sell municipal offices. 


the revolutionary idea. 


Then followed the domestic degradation of France under 
the Regent and Dubois, leading on to the wars and im- 
moralities of the eighteenth century; resistance and sup- 
pression of Parliaments; internal misery, debt, and famine , 
till a country bankrupt in all its institutions could do nothing 
but stagger on to some great catastrophe, the virtues of its last 
King being too late, too ineffective, to save it. New ideas, medi- 
eval institutionsand taxation, a rotten, bankrupt Government : 
Yet we are grateful 
to Mr. Grant for the clear sight and strong sense which sees, 
after the most careful study, both sides of the shield; giving 
the old French Monarchy credit for having done, on the 
whole, the best for the country that it was allowed to do, 
Educated Frenchmen know very well that the old régime had 
immense merits as well as that charm of life which existed to 
the end, side by side with all sorts of anomalies and oppres- 
They know that France would not be herself without 
such a background as the age of Louis XIV. They would 
certainly agree with Mr. Grant that “modern France is not 
only the creation of the Revolution, but also of the line of 
great rulers that stretches far back, and among others of 
Louis XI., of Henry of Navarre, of Richelieu, and of 


revolution of some sort was inevitable. 


sions. 


Louis XIV. and Colbert.” 





SUPERSTITIONS OF THE SCOTTISH HIGHLANDS.* 


TuIs is perhaps the most delightful book that has ever been 
The late J. F. 
Campbell's Popular Tales of the West Highlands and Lord 
Archibald Campbell's Wazfs and Strays of Celtic Tradition 
are familiar to all careful students of religions and folk-lore. 
But the author of the present work, who, by the way, was a 
contributor to Lord Archibald Campbell’s volume, was for 
thirty ycars the minister of a West Highland parish and 
island, and had begun his work of collecting material before 
His method has 
also both the charm and the scientific value of novelty. He 
has taken the information which is given in it entirely from. 
been purposely avoided as 
authorities, and a rule has been laid down, and strictly 
adhered to, not to accept any statement in print regarding a 
Highland belief, unless also found current among the people.” 
Mr. Campbell further declined to take anything—he might, of 
course, have obtained a great deal—from written correspond- 
ence. The importance of the work from the scientific point 
of view can hardly be exaggerated, as its accuracy is absolutely 
And yet, being little more than a collection of 


published on Scottish Celtic superstition. 


either of these other books was published. 


oral sources. “ Books have 


indisputable. 
stories told in the simplest English, it is as enjoyable as one 
of Mr. Lang's fairy-books. 

‘his volume consists of twelve chapters, beginning with 
“The Fairies” and ending with “The Devil,” and dealing 
with such other subjects as “ Tutelary Beings,” “The Water- 
Horse,” “ Augury,” and “ Premonitions and Divination.” The 
fairies have more space devoted to them than any other of the 
heavenly or diabolic personages that figure in Mr. Campbell’s 
pages. On the whole, what he has to say of them encourages 
the belief that they are fundamentally and incurably selfish. 
The benefit of whatever gift they impart to mortals goes 
ultimately to themselves, or, as the Celts say, the fruit of it 
zoes into their own bodies. 


desires either their company or their kindness. If they are 





* Superstitions of the Highlands and Islands of Scotland. Collected entirely 
from Oral Sources by John Gregorson Campbell, Minister of Tiree. Glasgow 
James MacLehose and Sons. [6s.] 


No sensible man, therefore, 


hired as servants, their wages at first appear trifling, bub ae 
mately ruin their employer. There are benevolent teria 
however, but even their kindness must not be imposed y . 
A green mound near the village of Pennygown, in the island 
of Mull, was at one time occupied by a benevolent Company of 
fairies. People had only to leave at night on the hillock thy 
materials for any work they wanted done, such as Wool ta 
be spun and thread to be woven, and before morning the work 
was finished. One night a wag left the wood of a fishin, 
net buoy, a short thick piece of wood, with a request 
to have it made into a ship’s mast. The fairies Were 
heard talking all night and singing “Short life and 
ill-luck attend the man who asked us to make a op» 
ship’s big mast from the wood of a fishing-net buoy.” Qf thy 
“tutelary beings” the most interesting—because in gon, 
respects the most human—is the “Glaistig,” a thin grey 
little woman with long yellow hair reaching to her hes 
dressed in green, haunting certain sites or farms, and wate, 
ing in some cases over the house, or in others over the cattle, 
She was at one time a woman in good position; indeed, shy 
was occasionally a former mistress of the house who had been 
put under enchantments and now had a fairy nature given he, 
She was stronger than an ordinary fairy, and was practically 
useful as a martinet housekeeper. Thus, when the servany 
neglected their work, or spoke disrespectfully of herself, ¢ 
did anything to her favourites, she punished them by knocking 
down water-stoups, disarranging bedclothes, putting dust jy 
meat, or giving them in the dark blows on the side of thy 
head. It is hardly necessary to say that the chapter 
augury is full of superstitions :— 


“Omens are particularly to be looked for at the outset of 
journey. If the first animal seen by the traveller have its bak 
towards him, or he meet a sheep or a pig, or any unclean animal, 
or hear the shrill cry of the curlew, or see a heron, or he himself 
fall backward, or his walking-stick fall on the road, or he have to 
turn back for anything he has forgot, he may as well stay a} 
home that day; his journey will not prosper. A-serpeat, 
a rat, or @ mouse is unlucky unless killed, but if killed 
becomes a good omen. If the face of the animal be towards 
one, even in the case of unlucky animals, the omen becomes legs 
inauspicious. It is of great importance what person is first met, 
Women are unlucky, and some men are the most unfortunate 
omen that can be encountered. ‘These are called droch 
comhalaichean—i.e., bad people to meet, and it was told of a man 
in Skye, that to avoid the mischance of encountering one of them 
when setting out on a journey, he sent one of his own family to 
meet him, If he met any other, he returned home. In a villaga 
in Ayrshire there are three persons noted for being inauspicious 
to meet, and fishermen (upon whom as a class this superstition 
has a strong hold) are much dissatisfied at meeting any of them, 
One of them is not so bad if he puts his hand to his face in 
manner peculiar to him. It is inauspicious to meet a person 
from the same village as oneself, or a mau with his head bare, or 
a man going to pay rent. Old people going to pay rent, there 
fore, took care to go away unobserved, A plain-soled person is 
unlucky, but the evil omen in his case is averted by roiling up the 
tongue against the roof of the mouth. The Stewarts were said 
to have insteps ; water flowed below their foot ; it was, therefore, 
fortunate to meet any of them. All risk of a stranger proving a 
bad cimhalaiche is avoided by his returning a few cteps with the 
traveller.” 


The Devil, of course, figures to purpose in these pages, but 
he does not appear to be painted so black in Gaelic as he usually 
isin English. There is nothing about his having horns or a tail. 
He has made his appearance in the shape of a he-goat, but 
his horns kave not attracted so much attention or inspired 
such terror as his voice, which bears a resemblance to the 
bleating of a goat. He has usually a horse’s hoof, but some 
times a pig’s. This latter peculiarity, Mr. Campbell thinks, 
had its origin in the incident of the Gadarene swine and in 
the pig being unclean under the ceremonial law. Several of 
the names given to the Devil by Celts, such as “ the worthless 
one” and “the mean, mischievous one,” indicated contempt 
rather than terror. Suicides, funerals, propitious times, 
nearly all the ordinary acts of life which can be subjected 
to supernatural influences, have delightful stories told of 
them. In days of thought-reading and of the revival of 
divination the following should be specially valuable :— 

“ Mac-a-Chreachaire, a native of Barra, was a celebrated shoulder- 
blade reader in his day. According to popular tradition, he was 
present at the festivities held on the occasion of the castle at 
Bagh Chicsamul (the seat of the MacNeills, then chiefs of the 
island) being finished. A shouller-blade was handed to him, aud 
he was pressed again and again to divine from it the fate of the 
castle. He was very reluctant, but at last, on being promised 





that no harm would be done him, he said the castle would become 
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‘ 1s (carn dhruidearhun), and this would happen 
. colens Soe a Pn (Clach-a-Ghlagain) was found, a v0 
ve worked at sea-weed in Baile na Creige (Rocktown, a village 
peor othe the sea), and when deer swam across from Uist, and were 
a yom on every dung-hillin Barra. All this has happened, 
ithe castle is now in ruins. Others say the omens were the 
pe al of a ship with blue wool, a blind man coming ashore 
ns and that when a ground officer with big fingers (maor 
-_ iar mora) came, Barra would be measured with an iron string. 
re laden with blue cloth was wrecked on the island, and a 
Sind ae miraculously escaped ; every finger of the ground 
officer proved to be as big as a bottle (!), and Barra was surveyed 
and sold. When Murdoch the Skort (Murchadh Gearr), heir to 
the Lordship of Lochbuy in the Island of Mull, cire. A.D. 1400, 
was sent in his childbood for protection from the ambitious 
designs of his uncle, the Laird of Dowart, to Ireland, le remained 
there till eighteen years of age. In the meantime his sister (or 
half-sister) became widowed and, dependent on the charity and hos- 
pitality of others, wandered about the Koss of Mull from house to 
house with her family. It was always ‘in the prophecy’ (san 
tairgneachd) that Murdoch would return. One evening, in a house 
to which his sister came, a wedder sheep was killed. After 
the meal was over, her eldest boy asked the farmer for the 
shoulder-blade. He examined it intently for some time in 
silence, and then, exclaiming that Murdoch was on the soil of 
Mull (air grunnd Mauile), rushed out of the house and made for 
Lochbuy, to find his uncle in possession of his rightful inherit- 
ance, Un the night of the massacre of Glencoe, a party of the 
ill-fated clansmen were poring over the shoulder-blade of an 
animal slain for the hospi: ‘le entertainment of the soldiers. 
One of them said, ‘ There is 2 shedding of blood in the glen’ (tha 
dirtadh fuil sa ghleann). Another said there was only the stream 
at the end of the house between them and it. The whole party 
rushed to the door, and were among the few that escaped the 
butchery of that dreadful night.” 
This book, however, lends itself in almost unique manner to 
quotation. But we must content ourselves with having given 


a slight indication of its innumerable excellences. 





THE ANNALS OF LITERARY JUDGMENT.* 
Tae volume before us is the first of a work intended to 
supply a complete survey of the critical opinion of all ages as 
regards literature, in so far as that opinion is authenticated 
by extant documents. Professor Saintsbury wisely refrains 
from building on such shifting foundation as is supplied by 
the bare titles of lost works, vague tradition, and mere 
inference, however great the temptation may have been in 
view of the very remarkable dearth of genuine literary 
criticism, alike in Greek and Roman antiquity, and, with the 
exception of Dante’s tractate, De Vulgari Eloquio, its almost 
total, but far more accountable, absence during the Middle 
Ages, Itis with these periods that the first volume deals, 
and itis hardly unfair to say that it would be more accurately 
styled“ A History of the Want of Criticism.” This doesnot mean 
that Professor Saintsbury’s pagesare blank, farfrom it; they are 
singularly full of the results of wide reading and keen obser- 
vation; but that he deliberately sets himself to demonstrate 
this want, passing in review, one after another, the various 
writers who have been, or might possibly be, accused of 
critical tendencies, and in each case proving the charge 
unfounded. Of course, there are exceptions: Aristotle, 
typically Attic, Longinus, intensely modern, are brilliant 
exceptions among the Greeks; Horace and Quintilian, far 
less interesting ones umong the Latins; Dante again, entirely 
sui generis, paradoxically belonging to the Middle Ages, 
However, valuable as these reviews of pseudo-critical writers 
may in some respects be, they do not tend to make the work 
interesting reading, and do not appear to us to be in 
place in a history of criticism. Rather do they give to the 
work the appearance of a controversial pamphlet, a character 
borne out in the first part at least by constant reference 
to M. Egger’s Essai sur U Histoire de la Critique chez 
les Grees, But with this hint the reader will be 
able to skip a considerable portion of the 
without fear—though he may miss some shrewd remarks 
of the historian—of passing over any important facts 
in the history ; and were there no reason to think that more 
essential parts of the work may have suffered from the 
amount of time and space devoted to this process of elimina- 


book | , : 
a th subject which, however we may seek to define it, necessarily 
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more adequate, treatment. Aristotle is allotted thirty octavo 
pages, Longinus twenty-two, Quintilian thirty-three, Dante 
thirty. At first sight these figures do not appear particu- 
larly inadequate; but when it is borne in mind that a large 
number of pages, especially in the case of Quintilian, are 
occupied by mere summaries of the texts, and, further- 
more, that, though on occasions he can be tellingly and even 
felicitously terse, the author habitually allows himself ample 
room to develop his opinions in a leisurely and impressive 
manner, the allowances will appear in a somewhat different 
light. 

No doubt Professor Saintsbury would reply that each 
author receives ample treatment having regard to the amount 
of strictly literary criticism, according to his acceptation o 
the term, to be found in extant writings. And this leads us 
to inquire what are the Professor's own views on literary 
criticism, for on them necessarily depends his judgment of 
the views of others. We suppose that the author has a per- 
fect right to confine his attention to such criticism as happens 
to command his interest and sympathy, and has, in his 
Opinion, most real value, and that he is consequently 
justified in defining literary criticism for the nonce in 
any way he pleases; but we wonder, in the first place, 
what was to be gained by giving detailed summaries 
of works such as the Poetics, which admittedly contain 
much that is not literary criticism, and then leaving 
them in a great measure without comment. If it was his 
intention to offer an adequate criticism of the Poetics, he 
needed to produce a work somewhat of the scope of Professor 
Butcher’s admirable treatise on Aristotle's Theory of Poetry 
and Fine Art; if, on the other hand, he intended, as we pre- 
sume he did, to treat of Aristotle’s work only in so far as it 
coincided with his own notions of literary criticism, why, then, 
confuse and mislead the reader by introducing a mass of highly 
important but irrelevant theory? And in the second place, 
we wonder whether it was necessary to treat with such scant 
respect any view or opinion that differed from his own. We 
would not be understood to mean that anything the Professor 
says passes the bounds of polite controversy, and it is perhaps 
rather a constant reiteration than the harshness of any par- 
ticular sneer that grates upon the reader; but there is un- 
doubtedly noticeable throughout a certain impatience of 
contrary opinion, as if it could possess neither value, taste, 
nor sanity, an assumption of superiority which may be 
justified by the author's vast knowledge, but which does not 
appear to be altogether borne out by the critical value of the 
present work. 

But to pass to Professor Saintsbury’s views as to the nature 
of literary criticism. It deals, he says admirably, with “the 
accomplished work of letters,’—with the distribution of work 
into “ good, not so good, and bad,” he adds less admirably; 
still, we might not feel disposed to quarrel with this if we only 
felt sure we knew exactly what he meant. But when once we 
have introduced the judicial function into criticism, it is neces- 


| sary to have some fundamental principle by which we may 


regulate our judgment. This fundamental principle Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury finds in the doctrine that a work of art is 
“destined, first of all, if not finally, to fulfil its own laws on 
the one hand, and to give pleasure on the other,” or, rather, 
ultimately and solely the latter, for he elsewhere speaks of 
“the fact that the special end of art is pleasure, that the 
perfection of literature is not an end in itself, but a means to 
an end.” Now, whether art in attaining its own perfection 
necessarily gives pleasure, or whether in giving pleasure it 
attains its own perfection, is a metaphysical as well as ‘‘ meta- 
critical” question upon which, vital as it is, we cannot enter 
here. The criticism of literature is, for better or for worse, 


involves @ metaphysical basis. Only,in the present instance, 


| we may point out that it is impossible in practice to make 


tion, it would be equally ungracious and ungrateful to | 


quarrel with Professor Saintsbury on this account. It 
seems to us, however, that the more important writers might 
have received considerably fuller, and let us at once add 





* A History of Criticism and Literary Taste in Europe, from the Earliest Texts 
to the Present Day. 
Criticism,” 


By George Saintsbury. Vol. I. ‘* Classical and Medieval 
London; William Blackwood and Sons, [1é6s, net.] 
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the power of giving pleasure the sole criterion of literary excel- 
lence, since many other things equally possess this quality, 
and that probably for no two persons do different forms of 
literature possess it respectively in the same degrees. Thus 
Professor Saintsbury bases the goodness or badness of litera- 
ture upon personal taste ; only, he adds, it must be good taste— 
that is, Professor Saintsbury’s. A very wise utterance, no 
doubt, with the wisdom which it is impossible to confute, 
because it never commits itself, But for the intrusion of 
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this unlucky principle we can imagine no better description 

of literary criticism than that contained in the following 

passage :— 

“In other words, the Criticism or modified Rhetoric, of which 
this book attempts to give a history, is pretty much the same 
thing as the reasoned exercise of Literary Taste—the attempt, 
by examination of literature, to find out what it is that makes 
literature pleasant, and therefore good—the discovery, classifica- 
tion, and as far as possible tracing to their sources, of the quali- 
ties of poetry and prose, of style and metre, the classification of 
literary kinds, the examination and ‘proving,’ as arms are proved, 
of literary means and weapons, not neglecting the observation of 
literary fashions and the like.” 

The technical discussion of literature almost necessarily 
involves the use of a large number of unfamiliar and often 
rather ugly-looking terms. It is useful to be able to refer to 
well-known distinctions and theories in a definite and unmis- 
takable manner, but the multiplying of such words is not at 
all desirable, and the almost wanton profusion of uncouth 
compounds in the Professor's pages certainly does not tend 
to clearness. The style, too, is such that, for our part, repeated 
readings of some passages have failed to elicit any sense, 
while in one the Professor has been actually forced to adda 
note in explanation of his own meaning. 

In such a review as this it is, of course, impossible to enter 
‘into anything like a detailed criticism of the treatment of 
the various writers; all we can do is to indicate to some 
extent the general results. The absence of any volume of 
genuine literary criticism among the Greeks, who nevertheless 
produced numerous masterpieces of conscious art implying 
critical powers of a high order, is a very remarkable fact. 
“Something,” writes Professor Saintsbury, “sealed the 
mouths of these Evangelists. It is perhaps not unphilo- 
sophical to think that this silence was the price the world 
had to pay for the confident and magnificent advance 
which it made under the guidance of the Greek genius.” 
He is very likely right in ascribing this silence in 
large measure to the lack of any comparative survey,— 
a survey impossible in the days of Aristotle, from the 
absence of all other literature but Greek ; impossible in those 
of Longinus, from the supercilious and not unnatural disregard 
on the part of the Greeks of what was at best the largely 
imitative and derivative literature of Rome. In Latin 
literature we find a rather more familiar and less question- 
able type of literary critic in Quintilian ; but the Roman 
genius does not seem to have possessed the same critical 
possibilities as the Greek, and such effort as was made in this 
direction was applied almost entirely to the formal side of 
rhetoric. The importance assigned by Professor Saintsbury 
to the Middle Age, in spite of the almost complete lack of 
criticism during that period, is very real, and its recognition 
vital to a justappreciation of the history of European letters. 
It was, even passing by its own immense attainments, the nurse 
of the Renaissance, and the Renaissance created as much as 
it discovered classical antiquity in the peculiar form in which 
it knew it. 

The difficulty that confronted the author in writing 
this first volume was the lack of material; in the 
two yet to appear—those, namely, dealing with the 
criticism of Renaissance and modern times—it will he 
the superabundance. That they will be comprehensive 
there can be no question; that they will be thoroughly satis- 
factory is not to be expected in view of the comparative 
novelty of the attempt; that they will form a valuable guide 
through the vast mass of critical literature we see no reason 
to doubt; and that they will surpass the present volume in 
intrinsic interest we are atleast sufficiently hopeful to induce 
us to look forward with keen interest to their appearance. 








GIFT-BOOKS. 


> 
A SCHOOL-STORY.* 
“ As the East is distant from the West, so far was Muirtown 
Semsary removed in its manners and customs from an 
English public school.” The reader, therefore, must not 
expect to find in Young Barbarians anything like Tom 
Brown, still less anything like Hric. There is a tinge, too, 








of the heroic in the colours of the story, which, indeed, kg 
been judiciously placed in a somewhat remote time, We 
given to understand that things have changed in Muirty 
that learning, the ingenuous art, has done what it ought t 
have done long ago, and has softened even the Semi : 
manners. Historic probabilities having been thug con 
sidered, we may take the tale without any drawback , 
doubt, and enjoy it without reserve. And highly enjoyable 
it is; we have seldom seen a book more full of genuine, ir, 
sistible fun. The two prominent figures are “ Bulldog,” why 
has held the office of mathematical and writing master ip the 
Seminary from time immemorial, and “Spleug” (Anglies 
“Sparrow”), by birth and baptism Peter McGuffie, son of y 
horse-dealer, a boy with quite unlimited capacities for mis. 
chief. And here we may venture on a word of remonstrane 
to the author. “Spleug” is described more than once a 
exhausting the resources of stable-yard profanity. Surely yg 
may object, without being at all straitlaced or priggish, thy 
this is against taste, if not morals. Possibly a very ancientanj 
widely prevailing literary custom may be pleaded in yajjj 
excuse for making fun out of drunkenness. But this, too, ig 
offensive to many readers, and may be held specially to 
offend against the debetur pueris reverentia maxim. Apart 
from these, we have nothing but praise for Young Barbarians, 
Of course, the comic scenes are somewhat farcical—that 
could hardly be avoided—but there is no mistake about the 
humour of them. There is “The Disgrace of Mr. Byles,” for 
instance. Mr. Byles is an assistant-master who is bent op 
improving Seminary manners by gentle treatment and ele 
vating recreations. Among these he gives a high place to 
practical botany. Accordingly he arranges for an excursion 
to a suitable place known as Kilspindie Woods, the habitat 
of sundry desirable plants, and also, as it chanced, a great 
preserve of Lord Kilspindie’s pheasants. ‘“Spleug,” to the 
astonishment of his friends, joins the party, and after getting 
some fun out of acting as their guide, and taking them by 
not the easiest paths, makes ready his great coup, Mr, 
Byles and his young friends have reached at last a pleasant 
glade, where the pheasants are very numerous and very tame, 
He is delighted, enlarges on the cruelty of sport, and even 
wonders whether it “would be wrong to snare one of the 
birds in the net, to hold it in the hand and let it go again.” 
Meanwhile the head-keeper has been warned that poachers 
are at work. “I dinna ken,” said “Spleug,” “if they were 
juist poachin’, but they were feeding them, and we saw 
a net.” He falls headlong into the trap, rouses his 
helps, and hurries tothe spot. There he sees a very dis 
reputable-looking grgup, Mr. Byles and three older boys; the 
little ones have beén skilfully manceuvred out of the way, 
“ Gathering flowers, are ye, and gave the pheasants a biscuit, 
and the boys thought they would like to stroke one, would 
they ? I have seen two or three poachers in my time, but for 
brazen-faced lyin’ I have never seen your match.” And 
finally they are carted off as criminals to be brought before 
the Bailie. ‘Bulldog,’ the Master, is, of course, a more 
suitable study, a firm believer in the “ taws,” but with a solid 
groundwork of character. We cannot within our limit even 
attempt to sketch him. But the scene of his illness—a quite 
unexpected catastrophe to Muirtown, which had come to think 
him out of the reach of such accidents—and of his resignation, 
are particularly good. “ Nestie” reminds us of Arthur in 
Tom Brown. The deathbed of the father is touched with the 
delicate pathos of which “Ian Maclaren” is a well-known 
master. We must not forget the Bailie, who may well be 
ranked with the famous Bailies of Scottish fiction. 





A GIRL OF GALWAY.* 

“KATHARINE TYNAN” returns yet again to her happy Irish 
hunting-ground. Whatever else may fail in the distressful 
country, the crop of romantic love-stories is always abundant. 
There is a desperate quarrel in the Grace family. Sir Delvin 
Grace has disowned his son for marrying to please himself, 
and the story opens with this situation,—the son is on his'way 
to take up high office in India, and Bertha Grace, his daughter, 
is to stay awhile with her grandfather on a peace-making 
mission. It is not quite clear why the unrelenting old man 
should have asked her tocome. Heis as bitter as ever against 








* Youne Barbarians. By Ian Maclaren. Loudon: Hodder & Stoughton. [6s.] 





* 4 Girl of Galway. By Katharine Tynan. London: Blackie and Son. [6s.1 
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and is as rude as possible to his granddaughter. 
Still, a situation has to be made, and, after all, the proba. 
hility matters little; we may take the stage for granted if the 
ction and character developed upon it are natural. We 
7 t own that Sir Delvin himself does not quite satisfy this 
ples Tit He is a melodramatic old tyrant, not inaptly repre- 
eee those studies of the “ Passions” which used to 
be popular some fifty yearsago. People of Sir Delvin’s breed- 
ing do not show their feeli 
There is something stagey, too, about Bulger, the agent. If 
yillains showed their hands so readily as he does, the world 
would be an easier place to live in than most people find it. 
Bulger is supposed to be an artful, scheming person, but he 
behaves with the most artless simplicity. “ Are we going to 
be friends or enemies?” he asks of his employer's grand- 


his 500, 


daughter at their second meeting. Grace herself is a very | 


natural creature, and her lover, whose family is, of course, 
under the old man’s ban, is a sufficiently well set-up figure, 
too much of the fortis Gyas kind, but not unequal to 
the part which he has to play. The strength of the story is 


Corofin Castle; Mrs. Butler, the housekeeper; and best of 
all, perhaps, Mary Ann at Bawn Rose, with ‘ Mouse,’ the ass, 
lying before the kitchen fire—a sight for which we should 


certainly have to travel to Treland—are all good. And the ! 


troubles of the poor people of Ben Sheelin, a “congested 
district,” as it is now the fashion to call them, are described 
with much pathos, not the least effective touch in the 
picture being the faith in the “ould family” which all Sir 
Delvin’s harshness cannot quite extinguish. The story itself 
is well told, and the problem of working out the reconcilia- 
tion between the old man and his son solved with no little 
ingenuity. A less able writer would have been content with 
a commonplace reconciliation, one of those violent changes 
which look so easy on paper and are so impossible in life. 
Then we have a subsidiary love-story,—our author thinks, and 
probably with reason, that readers cannot have too much of 
this ingredient. This is told with considerable force, both 
hero and heroine being carefully worked studies of character. 
Asawhole, A Girl of Galway is not equal to The Handsome 
Brandons or Three Fair Maids, but it certainly deserves a 
good place in the fiction of the year. To all intents and 
purposes it is a novel; if it differs from the average of the 
volumes noticed in other columns of the Spectator, it is in 
being more wholesome,—a literary dish that must please any 
unvitiated palate. 





The Leisure Hour. (R.T.S. 7s. 6d.) —Mr. Silas K. Hocking pro- 
vides a long serial story, “The Awakening of Anthony Weir,” 
for this number. Anthony Weir is a young minister, excep- 
tionally able, but worldly, and the story unfolds his gradual 
awakening. Among the travel articles are an account of Ronda 
and “Cycling in the Black Forest,” by A. R. Quinton. Cycling 
is not, we should have thought, the best way of seeing that 
particular country, except one’s time be limited. However, let 
those who want to make a cycling expedition try it. We have 
heard people say one such expedition does for all. ‘ A Visit to 
Travancore,” by Sir G. B. Wolseley, is rather stifly written, but 
interesting. Algiers is described, more or less, in Mr. Maunders’s 
“The Shadow on the White City,” a reminiscence of an eclipse 
expedition. ‘The River of Dreams,” which, we suppose, is in 
New Guinea, or somewhere in the Indian Ocean, is by Mr. Louis 
Becke, “A Visit to Halle an\l its Charities” is interest- 
ing. “Queen Alexandra’s CoufMtry” is delightfully chatty 
and entertaining. “High Life in\Switzerland” deals, of course, 
with the open-air cure. Jt is the \penalty we pay for mortality, 
this inseparable connection betwee the high places of the earth 
and the last stages of human weakness. Miscellaneous and 
literary articles cover, as sual, a wide range. ‘“ Short Weight : 
the Dodges of Dishonest Dealers” has a painful interest to the 
twentieth-century optimist. “A Gossip on Cotton,” “ Old 
Pottery and China,”! Pérsonalities in Parliament,” especially 
the last, are sure to ind readers. Boston, the Brontés, Zachary 
Macaulay, Cowper’s Wncollected Works, Negro Letters, the Duke 
of Norfolk and the {'emporal Power of the Pope, and Life with 
the Boers in Ceyloq, will provide a varied) food for literary 
minds. We have given the subjects and not the titles, as these ure 
rather unwieldy. Natural philosophy is not neglected. Mr. Bullen 
writes on “Weathef Forecasting” apologetically; Mr. Bacon 


{in the Southern Skies.” 


e frontispiece as a frantic figure, reminding us of | 


Mr. A. D. Austin on “The Stars 
Other articles of especial interest 
are “The Trade Guilds of Turkey ”—beautifully illustrated 
—by Lucy Garnett; “The First Australian Ministry,” and 
other papers on Australia; and “Lumberers of Minnesota.” 
“Lumberers” is a clumsy word; why not “lumbermen” or 
The “ Over-Sea Notes,” ‘Science and Discovery 
Notes,” and “ Varieties” of the monthly numbers are always 
interesting. Of up-to-date articles we may seriously recommend 


on “Ice Crystals”; and 


“ _» 
loggers” ? 


| “ Secular Education in New Zealand,” “The Servant Problem and 


ngs in this artless fashion nowadays. | 


Domestic Architecture,” and the short sketches of “How I Spend 
my Duily Life,” which, by the way, might have been indexed 


| under a more convenient form. The domestic servant, curiously 


enough, does not give her account of a day’s work. The lady who 
writes “ Wives, Mothers, and Maids” is by no means optimistic 
about the future. The Leisure Hour is as good reading as ever, 
sober and informing, more than ever deserving the vulgar but 
expressive epithet of a “ stand-by.” 

The Sunday at Home. (R.T.S, 7s. 6d.)—The two serial stories 


are admirably contrasted. ‘ Heather’s Mistress,” by Amy Le 
Feuvre, relates the initiation of two young Quakeresses into 


| life after their release from the jealous care of an old 
in the scenes of humbler life. Malachy, the old butler at | 





servant, while “The Gold that Perisheth,’ by David Lyall, 
tells us the story of a boy, the son of a dishonest solicitor, 
who joins a financier whose collapse is complicated by mixed 
motives and efforts to remedy his own evil doings. The short 
stories are all very readable. Among the articles on explora- 
tion and archeology we may mention “ Babylon,” ‘Kutna 
Hora: an Ancient Treasure Town of Bohemia,” “ Eisleben, 
Erfurt, and Eisenach,” and “ Recent Excavations in Palestine.’’ 
Kutna Hora is a town of extraordinary interest to those who 
feel the fascination of the history of religious warfare and the 
great political struggles of six hundred years ago. Articles 
of missionary interest are those on “American Missionaries 
in Turkey,” “ Missions and Wars in China,” by Dr. Ross, and 
a short appeal on behalf of Moorish women; while Mr. Cousins 
gives two able articles on “ Protestantism in Madagascar under 
the French Flag.” In ‘Men who Reach the Masses” Mr. C. H. 
Irwin discusses the work of such well-known men as the Rev. W. 
Carlile, the Rev. John Wilson, the Rev. Peter Thompson, and Mr. 
Herbert Stead, of the Browning Settlement. These are well worth 
reading. ‘* The Call of the New Century” is taken up by eight 
well-known names in as many articles, a most suggestive series 
of sermons. It would be impossible to mention all the names of 
those who have biographical notices given them; the list is 
unusually full and unusually good. As in the Leisure Hour, 
we have a very able appreciation of the late Harry Jones. The 
monthly notes on “ Far and Near” are a very necessary feature 
of the magazine; a little variety and an even wider scope would 
not be amiss. The fascination of immediate surroundings, of 
narrow interests, tends, alas! to absorb those whose leisure is 
limited, and must be fought against. “ Golden Gleanings for 
Young Folks” provide some instructive anecdotes and fables for 
all readers. “ Thoughts for Sunday” and “ Helps for Teachers and 
Preachers” afford, as usual, a great deal of matter for all sorts 
and conditions of readers, and we need not mention them more 
specifically. Some miscellaneous papers ought to be referred to 
before closing this notice of an unusually good volume. These 
are “The Mystery of the Scarabs,” by John Ward, which is 
beautifully illustrated ; “The Demoralisation of the Maoris,” by 
T, Gratton Gray, which we trust is pessimistic; ‘“ Irrigation in 
India,” an account of Sir Arthur Cotton’s work; and “A Jesuit 
Plot in Scotland,” by W. Walsh, dealing with a sixteenth-century 
attempt to subvert the Tudors and restore Mary to freedom. The 
poetry is up to the usual average of merit. 


The Quiver, 1901. (Cassell and Co. 7s. 6d.)—The Quiver 
maintains, and more than maintains, its reputation for an 
abundant supply of good reading and good illustrations. Fiction 
is not in excess, the five serial stories being equivalent to two 
running through the whole year. Of other matters we may 
mention six papers on “The Life and Work of the Redeemer,” by 
eminent divines, concluding a series begun in the last annual 
volume. Mr. Coulson Kernahan writes a paper on “ George 
Macdonald,” which we should be inclined to except from our 
general dislike of contemporary biography. Dr. Hugh Macmillan 
has two characteristic papers. Among other writers we may 
mention Dr. Fairbairn, “Ian Maclaren,” the Rev. R. F. Horton, 
“Katharine Tynan,” and Agnes Giberne. From the same pub- 
lishers we have Cassell’s Saturday Journal (7s. 6d.) This may be 
called a magazine of common life, and gives an ample supply 
of practical information concerning most things that one 
wants to know about, of fun (always a strong point with 
agunt homines, 





this magazine), of spurting notes, quidgud 
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in fact.——Boys of Our Empire (A. Melrose, 7s. 6d.) is a 
new venture, the character of which is sufficiently indicated 
by its title. One of its objects is to promote the main- 
tenance of a “ Boys’ Empire League.” The more solidarity 
between different parts of the Empire can be promoted the 
better, and, as far as we can see, this may be made useful. The 
contents of this volume are satisfactorily varied and interesting. 
Two old favourites may be mentioned together, the Boy's 








8s. Gd. or 9s. 6d. per vol.) So well established are these that 
we need not do more than acknowledge and welcome their 
appearance. 


Good Words. Edited by the Very Rev. Donald Macleod, D.D. 
(Isbister and Co. 7s. Gd.)—The Sundey Magazine. (Same pub- 
lishers. 7s. 6d.)—These two companion volumes will receive, we 
are sure, their customary welcome. They hold, and more than 
hold, their own among the multitude of rival magazines. The 
serial story in the former is “The Shoes of Fortune,” by Neil 
Munro; in the latter “The Winds of Cathrigg,” by Christabel 
Coleridge. Both give us a number of interesting papers, bio- 
graphical and autobiographical. In Good Words we see the names 
of Lewis Carroll and Mary Kingsley; in the Sunday Magazine 
of Bishop Creighton, the Empress Frederick, and Miss Charlotte 
Yonge. Miss C. Coleridge contributes a “ Personal Reminis- 
cence” of Miss Yonge, which is particularly interesting. Young 
people think that they have grown out of Miss Yonge. Possibly 
they have, but they are not the better for it. We would 
specially mention the “Religious Papers—Biblical and Prac- 
tical” in the latter magazine. 

Cassell’s Magazine. (Cassell and Co. 8s.)—The distinction of 
this volume is that it contains Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s “ Kim.” 
That alone would go fur towards making up its value, though 
one would not for choice read a novel in this form. And there 
are other things also. In the domain of fiction there are contribu- 
tions from Messrs. Max Pemberton, S. R. Crockett, and G. Manville 
Fenn. Weseealso the name of “John Strange Winter,” and the 
nom de guerre of “ Under the White Cockade.” There isa good 
supply of subjects of the day. Altogether the magazine keeps 
up to the high level of former attainment. The illustrations 
are not unequal. The frontispiece is particularly attractive; a 
“Rembrandt Reproduction” it is called. We do not dispute the 
appropriateness of the term “ eminent firm of art publishers,” 
but it is hardly in place where it stands. 


To Herat and Cabul. By G. A. Henty. (Blackie and Son. 5s.) 
—Mr. Henty takes us back to the first Afghan War, and the story 
begins in the year 1937. The hero, Angus Campbell, starts from 
Teheran on a mission to Herat, where he is to encourage the 
Wuzeer to hold the city against the Persians. Angus, of course, 
is instrumental in saving Herat, and goes from thence to 
Candabar. Then we are introduced to the somewhat complicated 
politics of the situation, and finally more fighting, inclu:ing the 
storming cf Ghuznee—captured in the nick of time just as 
Angus’s life is going to be sacrificed to the chagrin of the 
defenders—and the entry intoCabul. Angus again volunteers fora 


Mohammed, and picks up a wounded Afghan chief, whose grati- 
tude takes the form of decoying Angus out of the doomed army 


ever did in describing that dreadful march, which Angus witnesses 
with unavailing grief. He is master of his subject, discusses 
the situation as if writing a history, and apportions praise or 
blame to Macnaghten, Barnes, Elphinstone, and Sale as if he 


incident and less politics. Many, however, will read it with 
pleasure, and we can heartily commend it to boys, old and 
young. 

Kitty. By Adela Frances Mount. (S8.P.C.K. 2s.)—Kitty is 
a child of the slums, whose mother dies after a terrible struggle 
against increasing poverty and the vicious tendencies of a weak 
husband. Curtis joins a travelling caravan after his wife’s death, 
which occurs while he is serving a sentence, and falls into evil 
ways again; and Kitty, a pathetic, earnest, and courageous girl, 
finally brings about his reformation. The crisis is dramatic; 
she follows her father to where he and the gipsy are stupefying 
pheasants. Her father breaks with his companion, a fight follows, 
and Curtis accidentally half-kills his daughter in the struggle. 
A keeper turns up and a brighter page opens for father and 
daughter. It is a pretty story with a simple plot, but with much 
pathos, and Kitty should make other and happier girls more 
merciful, more considerate, and more thoughtful for those whose 
lines are laid in hard places. Kitty will touch all tender 
hearts, 
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ne bee A 
dangerous expedition, this time to ascertain the movementsof Dost | 


that never reached Jellalabad. Mr. Henty stirs us as much as he | 


| 
| 


were writing for men and not boys. We cannot deny the interest | 
of the story, though we may question if boys will not want more | 


With Roberts to Pretoria, By G. A. Henty. (Blackie and §y 
5s.)—Mr. Henty’s hero is the son of @ parson; it ig always ‘ 
forting to know that, for he is made of the very best smu 
A bank smashes, and Yorke Harberton goes toa cousin’s poe 
the Orange Free State. A quarrel between him and a vee 
Boer makes it expedient for him to go down to Cape Town eaie 
eve of the Ultimatum. He becomes under Mr. Henty’s a 
handling a great scout, and contrives to do many dnnpee, 
things, to get captured, and yet to escape so that he is predate 
all the actions of Methuen’s advance, at Kimberley, at Mafekiy : 
and also at Paardeberg. Mr. Henty uses the Privilege - 
a story-teller to the utmost, and Yorke makes time in extn, 
ordinary fushion. ‘There is a great deal of the Wwar-correspondent 
in Mr, Henty’s criticisms and descriptions, yet we lack the real 
fire in the actual fighting, and one wishes in vain that the Writer 
would let himself go. Here and there are touches which show Mr 
Henty knows the value of attention to details in enabling 
readers to realise. While we are with the scout the Narratirg 
moves briskly enough, and there is plenty of incident. Thy 
battles are good in their way, especially that of th 
Modder River. The hero talks a great deal too much to thy 
big men, who are also made to talk too much—though tha 
appears to be a universal failing—and the conversations are to 
grammatical, nay, too sensible, and too lacking in idiomati 
vigour to carry conviction. Nevertheless, a boy will gather some 
useful impressions from this story of the operations from the Cape 
Colony base, and enjoy some stirring episodes of a scout’s life, 


Carbineer and Scout. By E. H. Burrage. (Blackie and Son, 
2s, 6d.)—This is a story of the Boer War, and deserves commen 
dation for the moderate tone in which Mr. Burrage speaks of the 
foe. There are no very exciting incidents, nor is there much 
power of description shown, though in one or two of the fivhts, 
notably in the action outside Ladysmith which proved » 
disastrous to the Boers, the advance of the British is very 
stirring. Mr. Burrage does not move quickly enough, and he 
has no grasp of the details of war, which, handled vigorously, are 
necessary if the pulse of the reader is to beat a little faster than 
usual, ‘I'he best feature of the story is the picture he draws for 
us of the intelligent Boer, Vander Voerft, sometime resident in 
England, who returns to fight for the Transvaal, knowing the 
certain result, yet unable to convince others. The two heroes, 
Cyril and Hugh, are nice boys, and capital specimens of the 
Imperial Volunteer. 


At the Point of the Bayonet. By G. A. Henty. (Blackie and 
Son. 63.)—The date of this story is a hundred years ago, and 
the scene India; Mr. Henty is nowhere unless he can range over 
the last century of Imperial history. Young Lindsay is the only 
survivor of a surprised British encampment, and his ayah rear 
him till he is a well-grown boy before revealing his secret. Itis 
the era of the Mabratta Wars, and Lindsay, after a little schooling 
at Bombay, makes his début at Poona and takes service with the 
Peishwa, and then goes through various adventures on special 
missions, his identity having been revealed to the authorities. 
He is at the taking of Alighur, the defence of Delhi, the sur. 
render of Bhurtpore—which, it may be remembered, was attacked 
by Lake four times with fearful loss, and surrendered by 


| the Rajah from the moral effect caused by this reckless 


determination—and journeys on a most adventurous mission to 
Johore, where he helps the usurping Rajah to defend the 
capital. Singapore was the aim of this mission. As usual, 
Mr. Henty is instructive, and weaves the threads of Indiana 
diplomacy into history with an ease and a lucidity and an avoid- 
ance of unnecessary details that we can heartily admire. We 
may ask, of course, if it be necessary to bring all this into a 


| boy’s story-book, for Mr. Henty sometimes describes an action 





and calmly tell us afterwards that the hero was not there. Still,s0 
much the better if a boy can be got to read it all. Lindsay has 
not so much individuality as the average Henty hero. In sooth, 
they have very little. Nor need we wonder, for their number is 
past counting. As Manra‘ta history and asa sketch of the intrigues 
of Holkar, Nana Furnuwees, Jeswunt Rao, Scindia, the Nizam, 
and smaller potentates thrown into narrative form it may be excel- 
lent; as a story of adventure it is distinctly dry and lacks 
stirring incident. 

Acton’s Feud. By Frederick Swainson. (G. Newnes. 83. 64.) 
—At last some one has written for us a stirring school-story 00 
the old heroic lines, with real boys in it, boys in whom we recog: 
nise the making of men, Acton is one of the heroes, a boy with 
a dash of temper, which leads him to commit a bad “foul” at foot- 
ball. Rightly punished, he prepares elaborate schemes for 
revenging himself on the captain of the eleven, who refuses 
him his “cap,” which take the form of working his scbovl- 
house into the front rank and increasing his own athleti¢ 
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reputation. But his plans also take far more subtle and 
reprehensitile forms. Eventually an accident brings out the 
better nature of Acton, and the feud is forgotten. The 
story is excellently written and never falters, nor is there a 
duX paragraph in the whole book. The dialogue, the school- 
boy wit and humour, is the genuine repartee and humour of 
boys; and the shifting and changing of sentiment in the mass 
of boys, the rise and fall of various favourites’ popularity, is 
represented with no little skill. Gus Todd, the limp character 
who pulls himself together so well, though not one of the principal 
actors in the story, is perhaps the best-drawn character in the 
book. But the movement and the incidents, the vitality and 
crispness of the style, are the refreshing features of Mr. Swain- 
gon’s story. This is the best school-story we have seen for two or 
three years. 

Norman’s Nugget. By J. M. Oxley. (Partridge and Co. 2s.) 
—Mr. Macdonald Oxley has made Canada his province, though 
this latest story is neither of the fur-traders nor Arctic explora. 
tion, but of gold prospecting in the Cariboo country. It is a 
fresh, vigorously written tale of adventure in the gold rush of 
the late “ fifties,” with plenty of incident and plenty of “go,” and 
is sure to take a boy’s fancy. The hero leaves the family ranche 
as teamster in a big expedition starting from California for the 
Fraser. The dangers of flood and field that they encountered 
were such as were of everyday occurrence to the prospector of 
those days, and the writer gives us a very passable picture of the 
rough characters and the hardships of a frontier life. Young 
boys who wish to read a lively story telling them somewhat of 
Western life and the true facts of a prospector’s life had better 
get Norman’s Nugget. 





In the Dictator's Grip. By John Samson. (Blackie and Son. 
33. 6d.)—South America is the scene of Mr. Samson’s story, | 
which is concerned with events of a century ago, and Dr. Francia | 
isthe Dictator, though we do not get into the Dictator’s “grip” till 
the last chapters are reached. Stephen Herrick runs away from 
home, the very tight hand of a step-father and an inherited love 
of the sea proving too much even for his affection for his mother. 
(By the by, the October sun, even in London, rises a great deal 
earlier than half-past seven.) He ships to Monte, Video, and there 
sees the fiasco of the conquest and surrender of Buenos Ayres 
associated with the name of Whitelock. Life on an estancia, 
adventures in Paraguay and the Gran Chaco, and a brief period of 
anxiety when in the neighbourhood of Francia, only lead toa 
happy ending, the recovery of a lost father, and marriage to the 
daughter of a Spanish gentleman. The story moves but slowly, 
yet there is incid: nt and some freshness in the South American 
scenes and the Indian adventures, If Mr. Samson could have 
condensed this story to two-thirds of its bulk, it would have been 
a really interesting narrative. 

Billets and Bullets. By Hugh St. Leger. (Grifith, Farran, 
and Co, 38. 6d.)\—Hugh St. Leger bas certainly given us some- 
thing fresh in the way of plots. A young man reading for the Army 
is suddenly summoned by his sister to rescue her from marriage to 
a brown Pasha. He accomplishes this, and the bad uncle and 
the Pasha are left in the lurch. Cecil Forrest then enlists, is 
kidnapped, makes several attempts to escape,—and the rest we 
leave to the reader. We are introduced toa great deal of camp | 
life, mostly in Ireland, and this will interest boys. The story is | 
lively, briskly told, not wildly improbable, and readable. There | 
is little fighting, but even a boy can get on without that at | 





times, and he will find the Irish incidents entertaining and in- | 
structive enough to keep his attention A great dealof disagree- 
able work has to be done there, which, trying as it may be, is a 
good education for a soldier. 


The Cape and its Story. By the Author of “Breaking the 
Record,” &c, (T.Nelsonand Sons. 2s. Gd.)—The story begins at 
the beginning, telling how Bartholomew Diaz found the Cape, 
and gave it the name of the “Cape of All the Storms,” a name 
changed by the King of Portugal to “Cape of Good Hope.” In 
course of time we come to the settlement of the Dutch, then to 
the occupation and final purchase of the country by the British, 
and so on through the rise of the Zulus, the Great Trek, the | 
establishment of the Free State and the South African Republic, | 
and all the vicissitudes of war and politics, down to the great | 
struggle now going on, by which we hope all the questions will | 
be finally settled.——With this we may mention Stories from | 
South African History, edited by William Moxon (Griffith, 
Farran, and Co., 3s. 6d.), in which the leading events of the four 
centuries are related in an attractive way. 


Widow Wiley and Some Other Old Folk. By Brown Linnet. 
(Seeley and Co. 5s )—This volume gives us sixteen vivid little 
Pictures of country things and country people, illustrated by 
some photographs which are as good in their way as anything 














that we have seen. The humour is of varying breadths, so to 
spea:. No. 9, where the genteel Miss Hurst, who has hidden 
under the sofa for fear of the thunder, is surprised by some push- 
ing neighbours, would do very well for a farce. Altogether the 
book is entertaining and thoroughly wholesome; we hope to see 
something more of “ Brown Linnet.” 

The Wonder-Child. By Ethel Turner (Mrs. H. R. Carlewis). 
(R.T.S, 33. 6d.) —Here we have a picture painted with very austere 
colours of the life of a poor settler in Australia. The family 
what with want of resources, drought, and other hindrances 
would have fared very badly but for the “ Wonder-Child,” who is, 
in fact, a youthful phenomenon, a marvel of musical skill. But 
you cannot count on having such a resource in the background 
when you settle in Australia. The Wonder-Child is somewhat in- 
consequent, but it is distinctly powerful. We feel the horror of 
the situation as we read. 

God Save King Alfred. By the Rev. E. Gilliat. (Macmillan 
and Co, 6s.)—This is rather a story of Edward, King Alfred’s 
eldest son, than of Alfred himself. Mr. Gilliat takes up the 
cause of Elfgiva, the mother of Athelstane, whose good fame 
has sometimes been questioned. He gives us some lively pic- 
tures of the time, of life in the Court and the camp, in humbler 
homes, and in the monastery. The figure of the great King him- 
self is finely drawn, and the whole story is told in a very attrac- 
tive way. 

Among the Pond People. By Clara Dillingham Pierson. (J. 
Murray. 5s.)—The “ Pond ” is an American pond, and so are some 
of the “ People”; the turtle that snaps, and the turtle that does 
not snap, for instance, are strange to us. Others, however, as the 
stickleback, are old friends. The book is very good reading. 
The “People” confabulate to excellent purpose, and we do not 
care whether it is natural or not that they should. 

Stories from the Pilgrim’s Progress. Compiled by E. A. Mac- 
donald. (S.S.U. 1s)—The language of Bunyan’s allegory has 
not been changed, but various excisions have been made, 
notably of matter which would not interest the young. The 
task of recasting a classic of such repute is not easy; but Miss 
Macdonald, in view of the audience to be considered, has 
managed the task with success. 

Royalties of the World. Portraits in Colour, with Monographs 
by Rudolf de Cordova. (G. Newnes. 10s. 6d.)\—We may 
describe this as an illustrated ‘‘ Almanach de Gotha.” It does not 
contain the di minorum gentium, the mediatised houses and the 
like, but all the European Sovereigns and their consorts are repre- 
sented, with sundry other great personages, more or less naar to 
the various thrones. The letterpress aupplies various personal 
details. The King of Denmark is one of the most interesting, a 
very well set-up veteran indeed. The Emperor of Japin has 
had the compliment paid to him of being included in the volume. 


North Oveiland with Franklin. By J. Macdonald Oxley. 
(R.T.S. 23. 64.) —Mr. Oxley describes, with close attention to the 
original narrative, the story of Franklin’s second expedition 
(that, it should be understood, which he mado by land, starting 
from York Factory). These narratives have an inexhaustible 
interest, not so much for the results attained by them, but as 
records of British endurance. One does not wish to entertain or 
foster conceit, but, as a rule, the better the breed, the better the 
outcome, The Boy's Book of Bravery, by R. Power Berrey (C. 
Arthur Pearson, 53.),is a volume of stories selected from our 





| military history. Some of the great battles of the Peninsular 
| War, gallant deeds done in the Indian Mutiny, Rorke’s Drift, 


Maiwand, Kumasi, various scenes in the Boer War, are included 
in this “ Book of Bravery.” And very rightly, the story of the 
‘Birkenhead,’ as grand an exhibition of courage as any, is not 
omitted. We may mention also The Story of Alfred and his 
Times, by M. Douglas (T. Nelson and Sons, 1s. 6d.), one of last 
year’s books, but not unseasonable now. Another republication 
is Laura Richmond, by Jean Ingelow (Wells Gardner, Darton, and 
Co., 1s.) Stumps, by Stella Austin (same publishers, 1s, 6d.\. 
has reached a ninth edition, 

Sundry stories of boy-life must, under the pressure on our 
space, be noticed together. These are:—Three Sailor Boys, by 
Verney Lovett Cameron (T. Nelson and Sons, ls. 6d.), a story of 
the Pacific Ocean, where the three boys lose their ships, and after 
various adventures by sea and land, emerge happily out of their 
troubles. A Lad of Devon, by Mrs. Henry Clarke (same pub- 
lishers, 1s.), is a story of the last century, the scene being laid 
sometimes at sea and sometimes on land. It is a picturesque 
narrative, such as Mrs. H. Clarke knows how to write.—— Pro- 














fessor Archie, by Leila Percival (same publishers, 1s.), takes us 


to Scotland, and among its fisher-folk.——Leo: a Muff, by Julia 
Hack (Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co., 1s. 6d.), is a school story, 
the “mul” turning out, as might be expected, better than 
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some of his friends looked for. Geordie’s Victory, by 
Margaret Haycraft (S.S.U., 9d.), tells us about a stowaway, 
what brought him to that pass, and how he fared there.—— 
Then we have Marley’s Boy, by Jeannie Chappell (same pub- 
lishers, 9d.), with a temperance moral,——Finally, The Captain’s 
Fags : a School Story, by W. E. Cule (same publishers, 1s. 6d.), 
an amusing account of how a “young bear” gets through his 
troubles, and not without a wholesome lesson for its readers. 

Fancy Far-Land. By Myra Hamilton. (Chapman and Hall. 
5s, net.)—These fairy-stories have appeared, we are told, in various 
magazines. This speaks well for them, for they have pleased 
editors who may be presumed to know what pleases readers. We 
must own that they are not much to our taste. 
sentimental, we should say. The old fairy-story often had its 
Prince and its Princess, but the love-makiag was got over in a 
very brief and businesslike way. Here itis made much of. It 
is, of course, meant for children, but, to speak quite frankly, is 
not, we think, quite wholesome for them. 


Old Blackyriars. By Beatrice Marshall. (Seeley and Co. 5s.) 
—This is, as far as we know, a first effort in fiction. Miss 
Marshall, however, comes commended by her name. She is the 
daughter of a writer who achieved a notable success in her own 
line of work. Mrs. Emma Marshall wrote a quite amazing 
number of stories, not one of which failed to secure afair amount 
of favour, while some found a real multitude of readers. Miss 
Beatrice Marshall’s first essay shows plenty of promise. That 
she has much to learn, it is needless to say. Her style, in 
particular, is looso and inconsequent. But she has the delicacy 
in drawing the lines of character, the kindly and sympathetic 
spirit, which we have learnt to associate with her name. 

The Child’s Bible (Cassell and Co., 103. 6d.) is a well-printed, 
well-illustrated, and generally handsome volume. The letterpress 
consists of extracts, consecutively arranged, from the Old and 
New Testaments, according to the Authorised Version. The 
illustrations number a hundred (twelve of them being in colours), 
and are taken, for the most part, from modern pictures. These 
are, of course, of various value and very different schools—it will 
suffice to put together the names of Sant and Ford Madox Brown 
—but the general impression is satisfactory. 

A number of picture-books for children, of various shapes, 
sizes, and kinds, may be mentioned together. Some of the 
gayest and most attractive come from Messrs, Dean. In their 
“Gold Medal Series” we have Soldiers of the Century, by 
R. Simkin, with pictures of fights and fighters, from the Lines- 
man of 1801 to the khaki-clad warrior cf 1901; Sailors of the 
Century, by the same author, showing with notable distinctness 
a great improvement in serviceability of uniform; the Great 
Powers of the World (same author), from Britain to Japan. In 
the “ Diploma Series,” Rulers of the Sea, Advance Australia, and 
The Express. In the “ Favourite Series,” Bon-Bous, and Jingles. 
In the “ Reward for Merit Series,” Jack’s Return, and The Top of 
the Morning to You; and in the “Gem Series,’ Nursery Tale 
Land, and The Bells of St. Clement’s. ‘The Practical Painting 
Book, by A. S. Forrest (same publishers), gives coloured figures 
on one side and outlines on the other; the title of The Painting 
Boz, Painting Book, and Palette sufficiently expresses its object; 
an actual paint-box and palette are supplied. From Messrs. 
T. Nelson and Sons we have received For the Flag, “a Painting- 
Book of Flags of all Nations,” Up to London to See the King, 
Sand Castles, Romps (6d.), Nursery Jingles (44.), A Donkey Ride 
(4d.), and Alphabet of Children’s Names 
us The Animal Book, by Fred Smith, with Illustrations by 
F. Specht (2s. 6d.), and Nonsense, written by Walter Jerrold, and 
pictured by Charles Robinson (6s.) 
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interesting gallery of portraits. 





They are too | 
| the honours of her salon by Mlle. de Lespinasse, than whom 


Messrs. Blackie send 


By 8. G. 
10s. 6d.)—This is a very 
It leads oif with Madame du 


changes, and she set up a lifelong friendship with the Président 
d’Hénault, which some people thought was a warmer feeling, In 
her old days, blind and infirm, she said to him: “ How strange 
it is that we have never quarrelled...... it is because we 
have always been in reality profoundly indifferent to each 
other.” On the evening he died she arrived late at a party; she 
excused herself by saying, “ The President did not die till ning 
o’clock, otherwise I should have been here earlier.” Beautiful, 
witty, and brilliant, her social success was perfect. But still the 
foe ennui pursued her. She had no principles, no rudder, not 
even superstition, to guide her. Her one serious feeling wag 


| her attachment in her old age to Horace Walpole, which bored 


him so consumedly. For ten years she was assisted in doing 


& greater contrast to herself cannot be imagined. Mlle. dg 
Lespinasse was not beautiful, but intensely sympathetic, and 
the great men who clustered round her old protectress found her 
more attractive. Madame du Deffand discovered that her protégég 
was stealing her admirers to makea salon of her own, and a deadly 
quarrel ensued. Many of the old set went over to the younger lady; 
whose passionate nature did not allow her to be happy, and who 
was glad to lay down the burden of life at anearlyage. Midway, 
not so cynical as Madame du Deffand nor so enthusiastic as Mlle 
de Lespinasse, comes Madame ’ Epinay, the author of the amusing 
memoirs in which all the intellectual celebrities figure. Then 
follow kind Madame Geoffrin, Madame Necker, passionately 
in love with morality and her own husband, and next Madame de 
Staél and Madame Récamier, who bring the list down to our own 
time. Our author does scant justice to the latter lady. How 
can a woman be incapable of love who writes: “ Never was a girl’s 
head more completely turned than mine was by M. de Chateau. 
briand. I used to cry all day”? She left Paris and returned 
calmer, but long afterwards, when her friend was dying, she 
insisted on going to him just after she had been operated on for 
cataract, and in consequence lost her sight. Mr. Tallentyre says 
that hers was the last. of the salons, but those who remember 
Paris between 1850 and 1886 may think that the circles wiich 
gathered round Madame Mohl, Madame de Peyrounet, Madame 
de Circourt, and others were worthy of the name. 








MR. GOSSE’S “TRONIC FANTASY.” 

Hypolympia. By Edmund Gosse. (W. Heinemann. 3s. 6d.)— 
Mr. Gosse calls his little book ‘‘ An Ironic Fantasy.” The scene 
is laid “in an island hitherto inhabited by Lutherans, in a 
remote but temperate province of Northern Europe.” The 
persons are the gods of ancient Greece, who have been driven out 
of Olympus by a revolution, the cause of which is not defined, 
aud who by design or accident all make for the same island. The 
poem concludes with the collapse of the revolution and the 
reinstatement of the gods in their ancient abode. We have 
called Hypolympia a poem, because, although most of it is in 
prose, it is a work of imagination written with that peculiar grace 
and limpidity, which does not sink to préciosité, of which Mr. Gosse 
perhaps alone of living writers has the secret. In one of the scenes 
Zeus, after hearing a poem by a modern symbolist, asks: “ What 
does it exactly mean ?”’ and that is a question the reader 
will be inclined to put when he reaches the end. Probably the 
true answer is tbat as a whole it means nothing, but the 
various scenes have various meanings. Some of the scenes aro 
pure extravaganza of the Gilbertian type, such as that already 
referred to between Zeus and the poet, and generally all the 
scenes in which Zeus appears. Ares also is conceived as a comic 
character, and his rebuke of the ‘‘ mobile mechanisms ” which have 
sent the gods flying down Olympus as an “ ungentlemanlike formof 
attack ”’ will be appreciated in military circles. Other scenes are 
concerned with the various changes, physical and spiritual, 
that the loss of immortality has brought with it. There is much 
speculation as to the phenomenon of death, and Asculapiusin one 
scene disappoints the curiosity of the ladies by pronouncing that 
what all took for death was only afaint. Several scenes, however 
deal with higher topics. Xsculapius, for example, instructs Nike in 
the true meaning of victory, that it consists “ of the effort, the 
desire, the act of gathering up the will to make the plunge—the 
drawing of the bowstring, and not the mere cessation of the 
arrow flight,” and therefore cannot be tasted except in the “ help- 


















Deffand, a type of one side of the French character before the 
Revolution. Very clever, very ignorant, utterly selfish, she 
cared for nothing but the pursuit of pleasure; her great enemy 
was ennui, ami to escape from its clutches she married a man 
she did not love, was soon bored to death by him, left him, took 
a lover she did not care for, whom she left for ‘a reconciliation 
with her husband which lasted six weeks, and then entered into 
a degrading connection with the Regent which lasted a fort- 
night. She felt rather damaged in character by these frequent 








less mortal state.” 
bright side of disease,—“ the sense of alleviation, the cessation of 
the throb, the resuming glitter of the eye, the restoration of 
cheerfulness and appetite,” all delights new to the immortals. 
The only person who refuses to be cheerful under the new cir- 
cumstances is Heracles, who does not find mortality “a new and 
pungent flavour on the moral palate.” ‘The jewel of Pandora,” 
he explains, “may be exhilarating to fallen immortality, it has 


Zisculapius similarly lectures upon the 
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no lustre whatever for @ backsliding mortal.” For Mr. Gosse’s 


general level of writing we have already expressed our admira- 
tion. We would nevertheless put in a caution against a form of 
euphuism to which he too often recurs, as when he calls a butter- 
fy “a brilliant little discrepancy,” and also against his tinsel 
epigrams, whose crepitation, as Mr. Gosse himself would put 
it, at last wearies. Mr. Gosse has humour, and he has wit, 
but he should avoid casting them into these over-familiar 
moulds. His gift is better exercised in such touches as this in 
a speech of Persephone’s: ‘I spent six months in Hades every 
year to please my husband. But a great deal of my time was 
taken up in corresponding with my mother.” Seeing such 
evidence of skill as this, and remembering Mr. Gosse’s jeu d’esprit 
about an election to the Academy, we wonder that he has not 
attempted comedy. Perhaps the success of this fantasy may 
encourage him to do so. 





HISTORY OF AMERICAN VERSE. 

History of American Verse, 1610-1897. By James L. Onderdonk. 
(McClurg and Co,, Chicago. $1 25c.)—Mr. Onderdonk, who has 
compiled this work, was a lawyer and a politician before he made 
literature his profession, and the book shows signs of inadequate 
treining. Itis no doubt of value asa catalogue of the verse writers 
who wrote in the United States from the days when Virginia 
was settled to a period when the bards became too numerous for 
any catalogue. It is even of interest to recognise how contem- 
porary fashions in verse, as in other things, manifested themselves 
across the Atlantic. But of poetry, as we all know, thera is none 
before Bryant, and subsequent to him, in plain truth, not a great 
deal. The “Biglow Papers” and Bret Harte’s poems (along 
with others of Harte’s school) hold their assured place. Long- 
fellow has had, probably will always have, an immense vogue, 
and no one will grudge it to the author of those pieces in his 
work that deal with the sea, though perhaps we should think 
that when Mr. Onderdonk claims that the hexameters of 
“Evangeline” are not less musical than Goethe’s in “Hermann 
und Dorothea,” he does {not go very farin praise. But the one 





| summary of the contents of the papyri fragments. A large mass 


of Homeric versification was evidently, so to speak, movable, 
and could be put in at one place or another as the reciter or 
scribe might please. Finally, we may mention Section V., 
dealing with a subject which Mr. Monro has made peculiarly his 
own,—Homeric dialect, &c. The commentary will be found very 
useful. Possibly there is an undue inclination to take new 
views. In XV., 267, when Telemachus says, “I am by birth 
of Ithaca, and my father is Ulysses, adding ¢f mor’ &y, the 
editor remarks :—“ This well-known formula is generally under- 
stood as a pathetic expression of dowbt whether a former 
happiness ever really existed. It seems rather to mean 
assurance. ‘Ulysses was my father, if he lived’ (as, of 
course, he did).” This seems a little paradoxical. The 
assurance could have been more simply expressed. In 275 ray 
iwadevduevos Odvarov is taken as if tév depended on the participle 
instead of on the noun. This may or may not beright. But 
when we are told that the parallel votcov Aiws weyddov does not 
hold, because this means a disease that Zeus only is known to 
send, we may well answer that the death would be inflicted only 
by the raév,—i.e., the kaclyynro: and gra. If they did not inflict 
it, no one would. In 272 Theoclymenus says kal éyav éx warpidos, 
and the editor annotates “sc. eiui.” Surely he should have said 
7AGov. Telemachus had said éf ’1dxns eiul, but ex marpidos eiui is 
not a possible expression. The missing word must be supplied 
from the 7AGov mevoduevos. 





LES BRAVES GENS. 

Les Braves Gens, Par Paul et Victor Margueritte. (Plon, 
Nourrit, et Cie., Paris.)— Few books published in France of late 
years have been so widely talked of as “ Le Désastre,” by the 
sons of General Margueritte, admirable writers and novelists, 
who have taken up the task of commemorating the terrible 
period of 1870-71, in which their father was a glorious figure. Les 
Braves Gens, their latest book, is a series of episodes, some long, 
some short, dealing with various phases of the war: the rout of 
MacMahon, the siege of Paris, and so on. Difficult reading they 











American whom most lovers of poetry will incline to consider 
seriously as a poet of high pretensions is Walt Whitman, and we 
are glad to note that the book is wisely critical of his perform- 
ance. We agree with Mr. Onderdonk that Whitman’s work may be 
best described by inverting his own formula. It was not ‘‘ either 
tha most lamentable of failures or the most glorious of 
triumphs.” It was neither, as our critic observes, in one of 
the few instances when hoe appears as the critic. In nine 
pages out of ten we have merely the complacent historian, 
chronicling the smallest of small beer. Whatever an American 
may do, no student of any other literature can be expected to 
read this work with more than the barest tolerance. We note 
also with surprise that Mr, Onderdonk in a profuse enumeration 
of the younger singers does not name Bliss Carman. Mr. Edwin 
Markham’s very remarkable volume of poems appeared in 1900, 
after Mr. Onderdonk’s death, and this doubtless accounts for an 
omission otherwise unpardonable. Certain passages in that 
volume would almost make one believe that America is to have 
another real poet. 








HOMER’S ODYSSEY, XIII.-XXIV. 

Homer's Olyssey, XUI.-XXIV. Edited by D. B. Monro, M.A. 
(Clarendon Press, 15s. net.)—At last, after more than a quarter 
ot a century, the Oxford Odyssey is complete. The delay has had 
the advantage of giving Mr. Monro the opportunity of bringing his 
Howeric knowledge up to the latest date. His appendix, as it is of | 
unusual length (reaching to more than two hundred pages), so 
contains matter of more than common value. We do not know 
where to look for a more complete conspectus of what is com- 
pendiously called the Homeric question. It is difficult to choose 
out of the mass of matter a specimen of the new editor’s work. 
The “Composition of the Odyssey” may be taken as a good 
example of the Higher Criticism. It is well pointed out that 
the first half of the poem contains largely the element of the | 

| 





Mirchen; the second half is rather of the Saga kind. Mr. | 
Monro is not inclined to the theory of a Telemachid, as originally | 
the nucleus on which the rest of the poem was an accretion. He | 
also rejects the idea of dividing the story of the wanderings into | 
two poems of different age. But he sees such a division | 
in the véxuia, the first part being more primitive, the second or 
later addition involving, as it does, the more advanced idea of 
retribution. XXIII. (after line 296) and XXIV. he considers 
to bea later addition, completing the story, as we see sometimes | 
done in the last chapter of a novel, after the real end has been 
reached, This view will meet with general approval. We may also | 
mention a very interesting account of the Cyclic poe's. and a — 





are, many of them, to the reader who has not a minute knowledge 
of the geography and a good acquaintance with the historical 


| facts. They are, indeed, history related from a certain point of 


view,—perhaps not consistently, since the point of view is that of 
an individual or group of individuals lost in the fog of war: and 
between moment and moment in the narrative is interspaced an 
explanation from the historian’s proper standpoint. At the end, 
however, are some charming episodes; nothing could be more 
suggestive than the tale of a carrier pigeon’s flight back to Paris, 


| whence he had been carried in a balloon. These men write of 


war as if they had seen it ; they write a tale of innumerable use- 
less heroisms, lost in a swamp of demoralisation and disorder. 
No book could make it plainer how common among civilised men 
is self-sacrificing courage—the common element of nobility in 
manhood—and how rare is competence. Students of French 
style will mark with interest the evolution of a Tacitean manner 
in this daughter of the Latin. 








THE ETERNAL CONFLICT. 

The Eternal Conflict. By William Romaine Paterson. (W. 
Heinemann. 6s.)—‘I see nothing in life except the everlasting 
duel between the Son of Man and the Son of the Morning! 
However disguised, Christ and Lucifer appear eternally in history 
and in human thought and offer themselves to every human 
being.” This is the keynote of a clever, turbid, overstrained, yet 
interesting book by a clever man who has read a good deal, but 
who, having run too much while reading, seems to be always 
panting while he thinks. It is just such a metaphysical tour de 
force, indeed, as was to be expected from the writer who, under 
the name of “ Benjamin Swift,” has produced some of the most 
bizarre novels of the day. One gets no logical satisfaction from 
the book, although in the titles of the chapters, such as “The 
Tragedy of Existence,” “ The Fundamental Paradox,” “ The List 
of Illusions,” and “ The Struggle to Believe,” there is a sensa- 
tionalism which suggests Nietzsche and Max Nordau. But 
one obtains from the book—here again Mr. Paterson recalls 
Nietzsche—the genuine, though not artistically complete, 
pleasure which is produced by epigrams, and in particular by 
those epigrams which at the best are only half-truths. Take as 
specimens, “ Religion at its best is a prolonged emotion and 
kind of eavesdropping on the Unseen,” and “The surprising 
thing is not that men have given up their belief in God, but 
that they have lost belief in the Prince of this world.” Mr. 
Paterson writes vigorously, and even occasionally condescends to 


slang. Considering that Eckhart, ‘‘the profoundest of European 
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minds,” is clearly his guide in mysticism and scepticism, he 
might have imitated that master’s delicate sarcasm. No good 
purpose is served by styling one of the most extraordinary of 
German thinkers a ‘ bounder.” 








DRAGONS OF THE AIR. 

Dragons of the Air: an Account of Extinct Flying Reptiles. 
By H. G. Seeley, F.R.S. With 80 Illustrations. (Methuen and 
Co. Gs.)—Since the time when, as Professor Seeley tells us in 
‘his preface, Sir Richard Owen’s lectures on Extinct Fossil Reptiles 
‘led him to abandon law for paleontology, as holding out “a better 
return in new knowledge for reasonable study,” he has devoted 
himself to palzontology, making a specialty of the pterodactyles, 
on which he in his turn delivered a series of lectures at the Royal 
Institution. He has now completed his task, as far as possible, 
iby an examination of all the specimens at present existing in 
European museums, and has given us the results of his studies 
in the present compendium of his lectures, rewritten and revised, 
and brought up to date. Much of the book is more or less 
technical, but the greater part may be read with pleasure 
by any intelligent reader ; and the relations of pterodactyles 
to other animals, and the differences of arrangement between 
the flying apparatus of bats, birds, pterodactyles, and other 
animals more or less capable of flight, are well brought 
out. Incidentally, the old traditions respecting dragons 
are briefly noted; and when Professor Seeley remarks, 
“In the luxuriant imaginations of ancient Eastern peoples, 
dating back to prehistoric ages, perhaps 5000 B.C., the dragons 
present an astonishing constancy of form,” we notice, on the 
one hand, the suggestion that dragons may ouiginally have had 
a genuine traditional origin; and on the other hand, extreme 
caution about assigning any great antiquity to civilised records. 
In conclusion, we may remark that Professor Seeley was not the 
first man to abandon law for science; Professor Westwood had 
done so before him; but he devoted his attention to entomology. 








THE CAPTIVI OF PLAUTUS. 

The Captivi of Ploutus, Edited, with Introduction, Apparatus 
Criticus, and ( ommontary, by W. M. Lindsay, M.A. (Methuen 
and Co. 10s. €d.;—This edition, excellent in all respects, is ex- 
haustively complete in its treatment of Plautine prosody and 
metre. Possibly this may not appear an interesting subject, but 
the student who carefully follows Professor Lindsay’s elaborate 
account of the matter in its numerous ramifications will find 
himself amply repaid. In the Augustan poets we have to do 
with a purely literary language ; Plautus introduces us to popular 
speech. We may specify Section IIL. of the essay on prosody, 
headed “ Popular Forms of Some Greek Words.” In common talk 
such Greek words as had made their way into the speech of every- 
day life were pronounced simply by accent, the quantity being 
So Bpaxiov=the shorter part of the arm (being the 
PiArnos, 


neglected. 
neuter comparative of Bpaxvs), came to be “ bracchium.” 
when used as the name of a coin (which would, of course, bea 
very common occurrence), is scanned as having three short 
syllables. On the other hand, used as a name, the second syllable 
regains its proper metrical force, and the word becomes an 
amphibrachys. Professor Lindsay aptly cites the popular 
pronunciation of threepence (thréppence) as opposed to three 
pounds. The actual scansion of Plautine lines brings us to the 
much-debated question of hiatus. Ritschl, an authority of the 
greatest weight in Plautine criticism, was for identifying the 
usage of the earlier dramatist with that of Terence, and to make 
good his rule had to deal very freely with the MSS. Professor 
Lindsay takes what we cannot but think a more reasonable view. 
His treatment of the subject (pp. 43-55) is very full and instruc- 
tive. The commentary on the text has been put together with 
the greatest care. Altogether this is a very valuable contribution 
to English—should we say British ?—scholarship. 








SERMONS TO WESTMINSTER BOYS. 

The Key to Knowledge. By William G. Rutherford. (Mac- 
millan and Co. 6s.)--The judgment and strong Scotch sense of 
the late Head-Master of Westminster are admirably exhibited 
in these sermons, twenty-seven in all, which he preached to his 
boys in the Abbey. Very many of them deal with the qualities, 
such as purposefulness, sincerity, vigilance,and enthusiasm, which 
go to the making of a man of character. As aspecimen of the 
kind of exhortation in which he has indulged this may be taken: 
—“Fight, I beseech you, like men delighting in the play and 
clash of swords, and not like children or angry women, sulking 
or scolding or calling names. Put all your strength into each 
stroke, but let it be a fair, not a foul, stroke. Let your weapon 














be the clean white blade of argument and reason. Keep the 
conflict a war of ideas, and not of classes or interests, or it 
may change, as this century has more than once seen it change, 
into ‘a battle of the warrior with confused noise and garments 
rolled in blood.’” Very many of Dr. Rutherford’s sermons wil} 
appeal to adults as well as to boys, such as the excellent one on 
“The Inevitableness of War,” in which he emphasises “the two 
Christian duties—the duty of peacemaking to be realised for the 
single life by each sundry soul, and the duty resting upon each, 
a3 one in the community of the nation, of maintaining at any 
cost by war, and the suffering that war entails, that which he 
holds to be a righteous cause.” Dr. Rutherford’s sermons yill 
not compare in point of spiritual subtlety with Maurice’s, or in 
general breadth of human sympathy with Robertson’s. But they 
have a special charm and value of their own, and they are the 
work of a man who has opinions of his own, especially on 
education. 








WOMEN OF CANADA. 


Women of Canada: their Life and Work. Compiled by the 
National Council of Women of Canada. (For Distribution at the 
Glasgow International Exhibition, 1901.)—We regret that we 
have neglected to give an account of this publication until the 
Glasgow Exhibition, at which it has been distributed free of charge, 
is closing. The information it gives is, however, so interesting and 
so multifarious that it deserves, and will probably obtain, some 
other form of circulation which will go on independently of the 
occasion for which it was prepared. In addition to the statistics 
of work done by modern Canadian women, and the fullest practical 
information as to the laws concerning women and the oppor. 
tunities of wage-earning open to them, the book contains a 
number of most carefully prepared narratives, by different hands, 
Each paper gives us the history of some department of woman’s 
civilisation or education from the first days of French settlement 
in Canada, And the outcome is a vivid panorama of the story of 
a peculiarly interesting national. development. The mingling of 
races and civilisations and religious professions has nowhere 
upon the earth’s surface brought about more picturesque or 
more practically wholesome results than in Canada. And this 
book gives us all sides,—the French, the English, the Indian, 
the Catholic, and the Puritan. We find side by side with 
histories of all the modern organisations for promoting the 
public careers of women the story of the heroic acbievements of 
the religious Orders which were the pioneers of education among 
the Red Indians and the settlers who pitched their camp in their 
midst. Finally Lady Aberdeen explains in a particularly instruc- 
tive and useful essay the constitution of the National Council of 
Women in Canada, and the nature of the work it does in helping 
all women’s associations and organisations to make their aims 
actual, The work may be obtained free of charge on application 
to W. D. Scott, Esq., Canadian Office, Glasgow Exhibition. 








THE ENGLISH REPORTS. 

The English Reports, 1200-1865. Vol. I., “ House of Lords.” 
(William Green and Son, Edinburgh ; Stevens and Sons, London; 
£1 1s, and £1 10s. net per vol.)—This bandsome volume marks 
the beginning of what promises to be the most important series 
in the history of English law. The old decisions up t> 1866, 
when the Incorporated Council of Law Reporting began their 
series, were enshrined in the works of about three hundred 
different reporters and over one thousand volumes, which the 
ordinary barrister can acquire only at a great price. The new 
reprint will be completed in about one hundred and fifty volumes, 
the paging and wording of the original reports will be retained, 
and the paper and printing will be exceptionally good. The 
whole set will occupy less room than the reports from 1866 
onward, and so it will be possible for the practising barrister to 
have in his chambers a complete treasury of English decisions. 
But the work will be interesting to others than the professional 
lawyer. In these reports will be found the decisions of all the 
great Judges who have also been great figures in English 
political life. The luminous reasoned judgments of Mansfield, 
the immense learning of Eldon, the a priori law of Erskine and 
Brougham, and the caustic wit of Westbury, will all be here; 
and the decisions on great national and international questions, 
reported in the highly technical phraseology of the reports, are 
as valuable for the historian as for the lawyer. The first volume 
contains Shower, Colles, and the first three books of Brown’s 
reports from 1693 to 1783. 








THE IDLER OUT OF DOORS. 


The Idler Out of Doors. By Walter Raymond. 
tions by R. W. Arthur Rouse, R.B.A. (Grant Richards. 


With LIllustra- 
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This is a pleasant book, but we dispute its pretension to be a 
vindication of idleness. To roam the country, staying long 
enough in one place and another to drink in all the poetry of 
local associations, besides noting characteristic buildings, crops, 
and inhabitants, is not to “idle.” Itis to choose one among many 
excellent ways of occupying leisure. To write a series cf 
graceful studies of the places visited, and to infuse into many of 
the pieces an element of romantic plot that almost makes a story, 
is to turn this occupation of leisure hours to good account for 
others as well as self. Mr. Raymond has special gifts of senti- 
ment and style which ensure the success of his lounging essays 
He takes us out fishing and bat-fowling; tells ns about the notes 
of wild birds and the ways of silly sheep; muses with the spirit 
of the great Alfred at Athelney; picks up still living tradi- 
tion of the Monmouth Rising among the peasants of Sedgmoor ; 
and takes his farewell of the reader among the bowers and ruins 
of Arthurian Camelot. Nine exquisite little drawings admirably 
reproduced complete the charm of the volume. 








DEMOSTHENES ON THE CROWN. 


Demosthenes on the Crown. With Critical and Explanatory 
Notes, &¢c., by W. W. Goodwin. (Cambridge University Press. 
12s, 6d.)—The equipment with which Professor Goodwin provides 
this edition of the “De Corona” is admirable. That it is all that 
we could wish, we cannot say; considerations of space have com- 
pelled him to omit more than one subject. We specially regret a 
paper on the rhythmical character of Demosthenes’ oratory. 
Most of us find that it is easier to realise the sonorous flood of 
eloquence in Cicero than in Demosthenes. Yet such a flood 
there was. “ What if you had heard the beast himself!” said 
Aeschines when his reading of one of his great rival’s ora- 
tions had excited applause. The continuous commentary that 
Professor Goodwin gives us seems to be exhaustively full. 
Further, he has taken special pains to put his readers in 
possession of the political situation. The “ Historical Sketch,” 
carrying the narrative of Athenian policy and of the 
share which Demcsthenes took in it down to Chaeronea, 
is most illuminating. Not the least interesting aspect of 
the story is the frequent analogies to modern politics that 
present themselves. There were so-called statesmen who spelt 
Athens with a little “a”; their part in the ruin which 
followed is plain enough. As for Aeschines, it is impossible 
to acquit him of deliberate corruption. Professor Goodwin finds 
a parallel between the ypag7) mapavduwv and the safeguards of the 
United States Constitution. The Supreme Court in America 
discharges the function which the ypa¢y w. supplied in a more fitful 
way. Unfortunately, the Athenian safeguard failed when it was 
most wanted. It was made to cover attacks on individuals which 
were wholly remote from it. The first count in the indictment 
against Ctesiphon was that Demosthenes had not done good 
cervice to the State, and that therefore it was illegal to crown 
him. It is clear that all political action might be included if the 
papi) could be so stretched. In the deplorable case of the trial of the 
generals after Arginusae, when there was the clearest possible 
case for using the pad), the safeguard was broken down by 
violence, The eighth appendix applies in an interesting way the 
stichometry in the MSS. of Demosthenes to the question of the | 
genuineness of the documents quoted, or supposed to be quoted, 
in them. 








THE LABYRINTH OF THE WORLD AND THE PARADISE 
OF THE HEART. 

The Labyrinth of the World and the Paradise of the Heart. By 
John Amos Komensky. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 6s.)—In 
these days when pessimism and mysticism threaten again to 
become fashionable Count Liitzow has done wisely to translate and 
edit the masterpiece full of both which was written by the great 
3ohemian author and edueationist (1592-1671) who is ever so 
much better known as Comenius than as Komensky. It is safe to 
say that, except among Bohemians (in the strict ethnical sense), 
The Labyrinth is not so well known as some of its author's eduea- 
tional works, such as his “ Janva Linguarum ” and “ Orbispectus,” 
or even as certain of the philosophic or “ pansophic” treatises | 
which he devoted himself to producing when an old man. But | 
there was ample justification for the publication of a new edition 
of The Labyrinth ; for one thing, it is written more concisely than 
any of its predecessors. There is a revival at present of works of 
the nature of “allegory.” The Labyrinth of the World and the 
Paradise of the Heart—its full title must be given if its tenor 
is to be understood—is one of the best works of this class, 
Count Liitzow allows Komensky to have owed a good deal to 


q 

divine, John Valentine Andrea. Of course also the main lines of 
the plot—a pilgrim accompanied by such companions as “ Search. 
all” and “ Falsehood ” visits the “ city of the world,” and gives his 
impressions—are familiar. Yet Komensky contrives to put a good 
deal of himself and of his own experiences — of matrimony andachool 
life, for example—into The Labyrinth, and it is on that account 
very interesting. Komensky is commonly described as a pessi- 
mist. But there are pessimists and pessimists. A pessimist, 
says Count Liitzow, is “a man who believes that if we sum up 
the emotions and sensations of life in this world, we will find 
that those that are painful are both stronger and more numerous 
than those that are pleasurable.” Besides, Komensky, although 
he eschewed theological controversy, wrote as a devout Christian. 
Indeed, the keynote of The Labyrinth is that “ happiness unattain- 
able here can be found elsewhere.” Thisedition of The Labyrinth 
is in every respect admirable; especially readable is Count 
Liitzow’s luminous “ Introduction.” 











In the Days of 8S. Anselm. By Gertrude Hollis. (S.P.C.K. 
2s. 6d.)—Miss Hollis sees that there are two sides to the great 
question of Archbishop Ansclm and the King. William was 
standing up for national independence, though in the worst 
possible way; Anselm saw that the only present help for right 
and truth was to be found in the Pope. And for this she very 





properly asks the sympathy of her readers. She draws a very 
vivid picture of the Red King’s misrule, and of the times 
generally. She has evidently studied her subject carefully. 
Now and then, perhaps, she does not bear the burden of this 
learning quite easily. She has been}describing, for instance, the 
observances of Maundy Thursday in Canterbury Cathedral. 
That is all right; no one need complain of the detail; it fills up 
the picture. But when she goes on with “The observance of th® 
day in this literal manner,” and brings us down to the present 
day, she is forgetting the craft of the tale-writer. This, indeed, 
is not her strong point. The migration of Purkess to the New 
Forest does not seem to us a very likely event in itself, and it is 
too obvious a way of bringing about a dramatic close to the 
story. The man has to fly from the oppression of the Red King’s 
followers, and this brings him to be present at the Red King’s 
miserable end. But the book is both pleasant to read and 
instructive. 


Kith and Kin. Selected by Henry S. Salt. (G. Bell and Sons. 
Is. net.)—In this volume Mr. Salt gives a very good selection 
of the poems dealing with animal life in the English language. 
All the old favourites are here, such as the hares of Burns and 
Cowper, and Blake’s “ Tiger, Tiger, burning bright,” and also 
many pieces—a few of them, indeed, rather stilted—that are not 
so familiar. Mr. Salt might have made his selection still more 
select had he kept out a good deal of moralising by Wordsworth 
and other poets quite as solemn and not so musical. To judge by 
their literary output, living poets have not much sympathy with 
animals. Mr. Watson’s address to his cat as “ Half loving kindli- 
ness and half disdain” and “Sphinx of my quiet hearth” is, 
however, full of power as well as sympathy. 


Elizabeth, Empress of Austria. By Clara Tschudi. (Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co. 7s. 6d.)—To write the biography of one 


| whose life has been passed amongst people still living must be 


always a difficult matter. We have, however, nothing but praise 
for the manner in which Miss Tschudi has treated her subject; 
the good taste and discretion shown by her are perhaps the more 
conspicuous when one compares this work with another biography 


‘of the Empress published in this country. The figure of 


Elizabeth of Austria is one of the most pathetic in modern his- 
tory ; heredity, disposition, circumstances, all seemed to combine 
against her; the lack of ability to adapt herself to her surround- 
ings and her well-known impatience of criticism were fatal to 
ter both as a woman anda Sovereigu. Miss Tschudi’s account 
is impartial and sympathetic ; the latter quility is indeed neces- 
sary in judging one of Elizabeth’s brilliant but unhappy race. 


Travelling Impressions in, and Notes on, Peru. By Felix Seehee. 


| (Elliot Stock. 3s. 6d.)—We really get a very lively impression of 


what travel in Peru means, for Mr. Seebee poses as a “ green- 
horn,” and his experiences, frankly related as a boy might relate 
them, are just such as most people keep to themselves for fear of 
being laughed at. We get a little tired of this pose and its 
accompanying and rather feeble humour, and having become 
acquainted with the capacity of the mule for mountain travel- 
ling, we find little more to interest us. Mr. Seebee’s concluding 
remarks on Peru are not fresh, though they are truer of Peru 
than of any of the other old Spanish colonies. For those who desire 





More, Campanella, and, above all, to a then popular Wiirtemberg 





fresh, wholesome air we can recommend mule-back travelling in 
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Peru, as combining rest for the over-civilised nerves, and what is 
commonly known as the “ liver-jog.” 

Essays and Photographs: Some Birds of the Canary Islands and 
South Africa. By Henry E. Harris. (BR. H. Porter. 21s.)—We 
have had a number of books recently published, illustrated with 
photographs of wild birds and their nests. Mr. Harris has spent 
some months in the Canary Islands and Cape Colony armed with 
a good camera and an inexhaustible stock of patience. The 
photographs which he has obtained (over a hundred of which are 
reproduced in the present volume) are excellent, and many are of 
exceptional interest, for they must be the first photographs from 
life taken of many of the birds. The Canary Islands possess an 
insular fauna of their own, and are also visited by European 
and African birds. At the Cape Mr. Harris visited various dis- 
tricts—with varied kinds of birds—and the reader must be re- 
ferred to the book, of which the illustrations are the chief part. 
The piates are explained and the whole connected by an unpre- 
tentious narrative of travel and some notes and observations on 
the various species. 


The Mighty Decp, and What We Know of It. By Agnes Giberne. 
(C. Arthur Pearson. 5s.)—Miss Giberne having told us about the 
stars, now conducts us about the ocean. She has an effective way 
of putting things. We realise, for instance, the varying depths 
of the sea when we are told that if its surface could be lowered 
by six hundred feet the British Isles would be joined to the 
Continent, and we should be driven to conscription. A fall of 
three thousand feet would join us to North America. After this 
section we come to the life that is found in the depths and the 
conditions under which it exists. Then we hear about the 
“ Rivers in the Sea,” the Gulf Stream, about which we all know, 
and the less familiar names of the Black Stream (flowing outside 
Japan), and the Arctic Stream in the Pacific. The action of the 
winds and the phenomena of ice are successively discussed. Then 
we are told about the many inhabitants of the sea, from the limpet 
up tothe shark. Finally, we have some sound advice as to the 
special responsibilities that our “‘ business in the great waters ”’ 
entails upon us. If we had a Navy proportioned to our com- 
mercial trade, we should have to increase our present force to a 
very startling figure. We ought to be equal, not to two Powers 
only, but to ail. 








DENT’S NEW LARGE-TYPE AUTHORISED 


THACKERAY. 


ILLUSTRATED BY CHARLES E. BROCK. 
THACKERAY’S PROSE WORKS, Complete by Arrangement, Illustrated 
throughout by C. E. Brocgr, and Edited by WattrR JERROLD. In 30 vols., 
One Novel to be published monthly, 3s. net per vol. Also a Large-Paper 
Edition, limited to 100 sets for England. Just published :— 
VANITY FAIR, With 29 Illustrations in Crayon and Line, and 
Photogravure Portrait ; also Editorial Foreword and Bibliographical Note. 
*,* FOR FULL PARTICULARS, SEE SPECIAL PROSPECTUS. 


JUVENILE BOOKS. 





NEW 
A Sumptuous Art-Book for Young People. 


STORJES OF THE TUSCAN ARTISTS. 


By ALBINIA W HERRY. With 8 Photogravure and 45 Half-tone Repro- 
ductions after their Painting Royal 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. (Limited to 
750 copies.) (Immediately, 


SAINTS OF ITALY. Legends Retold by ELLA Noyrs. With 
Coloured Frontispiece and 15 Illustrations by Dora Norges after the Old 
Masters. Small crown 4to, 4s. 6d. net [Immediately. 

PRIVATE BOBS AND THE NEW RECRUIT. By MABEL C, 


BrRcHENOUGH. With 15 Illustrations by H. M. Brock. $s, 6d. net, 


A [Jnmediately, 
OLD SONGS FOR YOUNG ENGLAND. 


Harmonised by 
C SLARENCE F Ok syTur, and Decorated in Colours by B. OsTErtac. Oblong 
roy: al 4t to, 


6s. (Immediately, 
GRIMM’ S' ‘FAIRY TALES. 


Qdited, and partly Translated Anew, 
by Mar ran Epwar With Coloured Cover Design and 100 Illustrations 
. ANNING BELL. 


THE BAIRN BOoks.—'A Book of Days. The Farm Book. 









Each with 35 Illus is in Colour by Cuartes Rosinson. 1s. 3d. 
net; 2 vols. in box, 2s. 6d. net 
MUIRANDA’S LIBRARY.—Standard Works for Girls. 
SHAKESPEARE’ S HEROINES. By Mrs. JAMeson. With 20 
Full-page Illustrations and Chapter Headings in Red and Black by R, 
ANNING BELL, 5s. net. 
THE TRUE ANNALS OF FAIRYLAND.. 





Each with Coloured Frontispi ece _ and 175 Text Illustrations 


by Cuas. Ronrysi 
THE REIGN OF KING COLE. Edi ted by J. M. GrBpon. 
THE REIGN OF KING HERLA. Edited by Wm. Canton. 


*.* An ILLUSTRATED Cz AT. {LOGU E and Special Prospectuses, including 
pa rticulars of 
THE TEMPLE BIBLE, 


and many other Important Work :8, will be sent post-free to any address. 


J. M. DENT and CO., 29 and 30 I Bedford Street, London, W.C. 


i Cover Des 
N. @ 






























CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS, 
DUMB. By the Hon. Mrs. Watter R. D, Forzzs, 


Author of “‘ A Gentleman.” 


ONLY A NIGGER. By Epuvnp Mitcuett, Author 
; of ‘‘ The Lone Star Rush.” 
** For realistic and vivid narration and excitir ng j aeenion th 
that can be greatly commended.’’—Glasgow Herald © Story is ong 
‘By 


THREE MEN OF MARK. RAW TyYtier, 


*“* Weare onlookers at a play where old lovers renew a gr youth, and 
where even the pathos of parting is made sweet by the pride of duty pes 
The tale, which deals with life in the beginning of last century , is a pleasant 
picture of some of the most lovable as spects of Scottish village manners,” 

“A good story, and well written.”—Outlook, -- Glasgow Herald. 


THE WEALTH OF WMALLERSTANG, 
By ALGERNON GISSING. 
‘*This finely conceived novel....... 
esque detail.”—Glasgow Herald. 
‘A powerful story.......Mr. Gissing is a master of description, and he hag 
coustructed a very cle ver plot.” —Court Circular. 


THE LOVER’S PROGRESS. Told by Himself, 
and Dedicated ‘* To All who Love.” 

“¢One may prophesy that ‘The Lover's Progress’ will find for itself a large 

circle of readers....... If Mr. Clement Scott, Mr. G. R. Sims, and the late G, 4. 


A powerful narrative, with much pictur. 





Sala had collaborated upon an imaginary autobiography...... some such a book 
would, we fancy, have been the result.”—Athenzum. 
“A charming story.......It is delightful, and any reader will be e entertained. ” 


Scotsman, 
I strongly recommend ‘The 


“Oman. 


‘By M. P. Suet, Author 


** Very enterts ining, and distinctly diverting: 
Lover’s Progress’ as a book to read.” —Gentle 


THE PURPLE CLOUD. 


of “ The Yellow Danger,” Xe. 
“ Vigorous, daring, and original in conception.”—Speaker, 
“Lovers of sensational fiction will read ‘The Purple Cloud’ with breathless 
haste, and will thoroughly enjoy it.”—Leeds Mercury. 


DESPAIR’S LAST JOURNEY. 
Murray, Author of ‘‘ Joseph's 
“There is a great deal to prais 
document.”—Standard. 


THE TRIUMPH OF HILARY BLACH. 
LAND. By Bertram Mirrorp, Author of “ The Gun-runner.” 
‘¢ Excellent, full of adventure, and written with go...... This is a book to read 
at once.”—Lecds Mercury. 


THE HOUSE ON THE SCAR. by Bertua 
Tuomas, Author of ‘In a Cathedral City.” SECOND EDITION, 
er.” pleasant novel, that well deserves its we ivity.”—Scotsman. 
*“‘ The story is cleverly conceived, and the interest well sustained.......A fresh 
and well-written tale, which should support the author's not unw orthy place 
in the ranks of the writers of fiction. ”— Daily News. 


THE CANKERWORM: being Episodes of a 
Woman's Life. By Georce MANVILLE Fenn. 
«<A story of well-sustained interest......One of those books which gladden the 


heart of the librarian.”—Athenzum. 


A FIGHT TOA FINISH. By Fiorence Warner, 
‘¢ Bull of sensational incidents......Miss Warden understands her business, 
and knows how to keep her readers on the tenter-hooks.”—Manchester Guardian, 
‘* A lively and exciting tale.”—Gentiewoman. 
‘¢ An absorbing story of its kind.”—-St. James's Gazette. 


A SOWER OF WHEAT. By Harotp Bmnp1oss, 
Author of “‘ Ainslie’s Ju-ju.” 

** An excellent novel....... It thrills with life to the core...... We do not know 

when we have seen a Colonial subject so well and so truthfully treated ; and it 


was with real regret that we laid the book down. Our advice to our readers is 
"—Churchwoman, 


—Get and read it without loss of time 

“ We are glad to record our appreciation of ‘A Sower of Wheat.’ We enjoyed 
re np rit very much. It is a book of true adventure. It is ditlicult to grow 
sf a book like this, which throbs and resounds with the commotion of real 


Daily Chronicle. 


NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY BOOKS. 
TALES OF A DYING RACE. By Atrnrep A. 


GRACE. 
= he book like this was wanted to preserve for us some memory of a race that 


the Maoris—an Lis i writing it Mr. Grace has rendered a consider 


» service to history.’ tsman. 
Edited 


THE JOY OF LIFE. 
.nd for pathos there is nothing in the whole cycle to 


sT A. _ TELLY. 
sgow Herald. 


iatic for 
excel ‘ The Joy of Life. —Glas 
‘“‘ Pauline, the heroine, is a beautiful picture of womanly self- sacrifice and 
.. Mr, Vizetelly has rendered a new service to admirers of Zola.” 
—Scotsiman. 


fidelity 
1 
A BLIND MARRIAGE, &c. By Grorce R. Sms. 
‘Certain to touch the heart....... Mr. Sims knows the life of London, and 
especia lly of its ‘mean streets,’ and he would have us believe that not only 
squalor and vice grow there, but also pity and tenderness and love. ‘ Dagonet's’ 
co! istituer ney will not be dis appointed i in his last work.”—Literary World. 


A VERSAILLES CHRISTMAS-TIDE. By 
Mary Sruart Boyrp. With 53 Illustrations by A. 8. Borp. Feap. 4t0, 
cloth gilt, and gilt top, 6s. 

“They have both a remarkable faculty of perpetuating in fascinating style 
what they se Re -Altoget ther the book is out of the common, and 
one has nothing but for it. A more charming present could not be 


offered.”—Morning Post. 
MAX THORNTON. By Ernest GLANVILLE 
by J. Si 


With 8 Illustrations Suaw / CRomPTo3 Nn, B.I. A NEW EDITION. Large 


crown 8vo, cloth 


THOREAU: “HIS LIFE AND AIMS. By 
H. A. Pace. With a Portrait and View. NEW EDITION. Post 8vo, buck: 
ram, 3s. 6d. 

THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF 
ROBERT BUCHANAN. With Portrait in each Volume, 2 vols. crowa 
8vo, buckram, 12s. 


3y D. Cunistrg 





ebook. It reads almost like a human 


























By Emme Zoua. 
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London : CHATTO and WINDUS, 111 St. Martin's Lane, W.C, 
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THE STORY OF THE KHEDI- 
VATE. By EDWARD DICEY, C.B. Demy 8vo, 16s. 
[Early in December. 


<rs.—The Founder of the Khedival Dynasty—The Reigns of Abbas 
en eee Canal—Accession of Ismail Pasha—The Purse of Fortu- 
natus—Ismail in his Grandeur—The Road to Buin—The Credit Side of the 
Account—The Beginning of a New Era—The Cave Mission—First Stage of 
Intervention—The Second Stage of Intervention—The Anglo-French Ministry 
—The Coup d’Etat—The Deposition of Ismail—Egypt under Sigurddin—The 
Dual Control—The Arabi Mutiny—The Nationality Movement—The Chamber 
of Notables—The Military Dictatorship—The Massacres of Alexandria—The 
Bombardment—British Intervention—Tel-el-Kebir—After the Mutiny—The 
Rising of the Mahdi—Lord Dufferin’s Report—The Evacuation of the Soudan— 
Gordon's Return—The Nubar Pasha Ministry—The Fall of Khartoum—The 
Northbrook Mission—The Anglo-Turkish Convention—The Invasion of Egypt 
--Under British Supervision—The Reign of Tewfik—The Accession of Abbas 
Pasha—The Advance on Dongola—On the Road to Khartoum—The Condo” 
minium—A Retrospect. 


WITH CARAVAN AND RIFLE. 
By PERCY W. CHURCH, F.R.GS., F.Z.S. : 
Demy 8vo, with Map and numerous Illustrations, 10s. net. 
[Just published. 
Conxtrnts.—Outfit, &c.—Srinagar to Leh—Leh to Yarkand—Yarkand to 
Maralbashi—Aksu to Shatta, in Tekkes—Sport in the Tekkes: Wapiti- Sport 
inthe Tekkes: Ibex—Wapiti and Ibex—Roe Deer—On to Kuldja—EKuldja to 
Urumtsi—Urumtsi to Kucha—Kucha to Khotan—Khotan to Shadula and Leh 
—Field Notes on Game: Game of the Tekkes. 


An Historical Sketch of the Republic, 
By HORATIO F. BROWN, Author of “ Life on the Lagoons.” 
Second Edition, demy 8vo, with Maps, 16s, 


LIFE ON THE LAGOONS. 


By HORATIO F. BROWN, Author of “ Venice : an Historical 
Sketch.” Third Edition, with Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE EGYPT OF THE HEBREWS 


AND HERODOTOS. 
By the Rev. A. H. SAYCE, Professor of Assyriology at Oxford. 
Second Edition, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

“On the whole, we know of no more useful handbook to Egyptian history, 
summing up in a popular form in a short compass the results of Egyptian 
research down to the present time.”—Church Times, 

“ Prof, Sayce has written a charming work, which every lover of Egypt will 
fly to.”—Church Bells, 


THE EARLY HISTORY 
OF THE HEBREWS. 
By the Rev. Prof. A. H. SAYCE. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


A fascinating book.’”’—Standard. 

“Ts charged with mental stimulus on every page.” —Expository Times. 

“Every page of the book reveals the scholar, and the fascinating manner in 
which Prof. Sayce marshals his facts and draws his conclusions makes the book 
of great value to students.”—Western Morning News. 


A PARADISE OF ENGLISH| 


POETRY. Arranged by the Rev. H.C. BEECHING, M.A., 
Professor of Pastoral Theology at King’s College, London ; 
Chaplain to the Hon. Soc. of Lincoln’s Inn, and formerly Clark 
Lecturer at Trinity College, Cambridge. New Edition, small 
feap. 8vo, 5s. 
CostEexts.—Love—Home Affections and Friendship—Man—Patriotism—Art 
—Bomance—Nature—Pastorals—Death—Religion—Notes—Index of Writers— 
Index of First Lines. 


“ A very skilful selection, and eminently worthy of its name...... Will com- 
mend itself to all true lovers of English poetry.”—Times. 


THE WAY OF HAPPINESS ; 


Or, The Art of being Happy & Making Others so. 
Translated and Adapted from the French by CATHERINE M, 
WELBY. With a Preface by W. H. HUTTON, B.D. 


Small fcap. 8vo, 1s. 


SYNESIUS THE HELLENE. 
By the Rev. W.S. CRAWFORD, B.D. Demy Svo, 12s. net. 
ContEnts.—Life of Synesius—The Philosopher—The Man of Science—The 
Literary Man—The Poet—The Man of Action—The Ecclesiastic—Thg 
Humourist—The Country Gentleman—The Man—The Friends of Synesius— 
The Works of Synesius—Summary—Appendices. 





PERIODS of EUROPEAN HISTORY 
General Editor, ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A., Student of Christ 
Church, Oxford. Eight vols. crown 8vo, 6s. each net ; 
or the complete Set, £2 8s. net. 

Period 1.—The Dark Ages, 476-918. 

By C. W. C. OMAN, M.A., Deputy Chichele Professor of Modern History 
in the University of Oxford. 

Period 2.—The Empire and the Papacy, 918-1273. 

By T. F. TOUT, M.A., Professor of History at the Owens College, 
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Notice.—With this week's “Spectator” is issued, gratis, a 


Lireraky SUPPLEMENT. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
i el ges 

HERE is little or no war news to record this week, which 

no doubt points to some movement being in hand in ree 

gard to which the military authorities wish to observe complete 
secrecy. The only facts mentioned in the recent telegrams 
are the doings of very small bodies of Boer raiders in the Cape 
Colony, and the withdrawal of several prominent members from 
the Bond on the ground that the Bond deceived the people. 
While dealing with the war we may note Lord Selborne’s 
excellent speech at Leeds on Thursday. We entirely agree 
with his refusal to yield to any pessimistic forebodings, and 
heartily endorse his reminder that though we talk of the war 
as long, it would not have seemed long to our forefathers, 
What was being tried now, he declared, was the “ grit” 
people. Well, wesee not the slightest sign of that “grit” fail- 
ing in the real people, though it may be among the idle 
classes and the restless rich. But if we ask for “grit” from 
the people, we must ask it also from the Government, and 
“grit” there means not a blind and helpless lost-child-in-a- 
fog reliance on experts, but an active, eager prosecution of 
the great object.. “Grit” is not shown in tolerating a 
defective military policy merely because it is certified 
“sound” and “the only possible policy” by military experts 








At the Guildhall Banquet on Saturday last the Prime 
Minister made the usual set sp2ech. 
reception, the speech cannot be described asasuccess. Indeed, 
if weare to describeits effect on the country, we cannot but record 
that it wus a source of considerable irritation and disappoint- 
ment. 
to justify the tone of the Press and the public in general. 
For Lord Salisbury the speech was distinctly optimistic in 
tone. After describing the nature of guerilla warfare, 

Salisbury proceeded with an air of great mystery to assure 
his hearers that things were not nearly so bad as they 


looked. He did not think that there was any cause for any | 


apprehension or for any discouragement with respect to the 


length of this war. It would be a discouragement if we had 
any grounds for believing that we were making no progress, 


—no sufficient progress. 


| month and week by we 


78 | 
| position we had always occupied. 





| encouraged to break into revolt. 
| the 


Judged by its public | 


| but which we are quite Mig to admit is as a rule 
Yet an impartial perusal of the speech cannot be said | 


; M. Deleasse 


But there lay the difficulty. “We 
cannot lay before you the whole circumstances of the case; 
we cannot tell you publicly ail that is going on. We should 
be grossly negleeting our duty if we did so, and yet it is only 
by some revelation of that kind that we can give you full and 
entire satisfaction.” All that could be said—but this was on 
the highest authority—was that we were making, “month by 
ek, sure and substantial progress.” 


In regard to the question of the terms to be granted to ths 


| Boers, Lord Salisbury’s words were, in our opinion, satisfac- 


tory. Onr position was, of course, unchanged. It was the 
“We desire nothing 
better than to bring back these territories to the blessings 
which the British Empire has shown, generation after genera- 
tion, that it is capable of bestowing on the Colonies that 
belong to the Empire. We desire nothing better than that 
the territories in which war is now raging should enjoy at 
once, if there were peace, freedom and civil rights, and that 
within the earliest possible opportunity that the circumstances 
and conditions of the time will permit they should enjoy those 
other blessings of self-government which so many of the 
King’s self-governing Colonies enjoy in many parts of the 
world.” That is the sound policy. South Africa must as 
soon as possible take her place among the free nations in a 
free Empire. The Pro-Boers, of course, profess to believe 
that the Government have no such intention, but mean to set 
up a permanent tyrauny in South Africa. At the same time 
they talk as if the Boers were at this moment willing to accept 
the position described by Lord Salisbury. We very much 
doubt it. The Boers are still haunted by the idea that we 
mean to adopt the policy of what they call equalising them 
with the natives,—i.c., giving the natives proper security 
against cruelty and oppression. This is the most vital in- 
spiration of the cry for independence. 

just now in regard to the possi- 
the conferring of self- 
s. As our readers may 
the war we several times 
or six 


A good deal is be ing , Sal id j 
bility of fixing a definite dat e for 
government on the new Coloni 
remember, at the beginning of 


advocated the fixing of a definite period—say five 


of the | years—with the proviso, of course, that the period might be 
0 1 


prolonged in case of grave dangers to the Empire. The Boers 


| would be more likely to settle down if they knew that their de- 


privation of political rights would not be for an indefinite time. 


| But though we still believe that the naming of such a period 


would be the wisest course, znnot conceal from ourselves 
that the mad violence of the Pro-Boers has made the adoption 
of the plan very difficult. The Government are afraid of com- 
mitting themselves to any definite scheme for fear that, if 
some untoreseen circumstance should oblige them to modify 
it, they would be denounced as pledge-breakers, and the Boers 
In truth, the difficulties of 
situation generally have intensified in the most 
exasperating way by the tactics of the Pro-Boers. But for 
the way in which the deeds and intentions of the Government 
at looks like maliciousness, 
merely 
it far 
1son- 


we ci 


been 


have been misrepresented with wh 


self-righteous ineptitude, the Government would find 


easier to get the Boers to consider our conditions in a re: 


| able spirit. 
Lord | 


hae wh? . 
nas given wa 


expected, the Sultan On Tuesday 
sell to the French Cabinet a decree signed by 
Abd-ul-Hamid authorising bis Government to pay sums 
owing to French subjects in monthly instalments, to recognise 
all French schools and religious establishments as authorised, 


and to exempt imports by those establishments from Customs 


As was 


the 
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duties. They are also exempted from the Land-tax. All 
future establishments of the kind, moreover, are also to be 
recognised and to enjoy the same advantages. Lastly, 
the Chaldaean Patriarch, who is head of a Catholic 
body, has been recognised, and his election, which had 
been refused, is confirmed. Upon receipt of this com- 
munication from the Porte, Admiral Caillard quitted Mitylene 
for Syra, where his squadron will remain until all formali- 
ties have been completed. The Mahommedans are said 
to be greatly exasperated, but the foreign colony in 
Constantinople is exultunt, as it perceives that the settle- 
ment will be a precedent for the future. Indeed, fourteen 
claims which had been advanced by Austria in favour of her 
subjects without success have already been settled satis- 
factorily. The success of M. Delcassé has greatly improved 
the internal position of the French Government, as is proved 
by the irritation of the Nationalists, who loudly complain 
that France has run risks, but has obtained nothing except 
promises on paper. 





It seems clear that M. Deleassé had given informal but 
binding pledges to all the Powers not to demand any 
material guarantee from Turkey, and that the Sultan was 
advised on all hands to yield. The Courts, however, are not 
entirely pleased, the Germans observing that they do not 
admit the French pretension to protect Catholics not French 
subjects, and the Russians being irritated by the increase of 
French prestige in Syria, where they are busily enlisting 
friends. The Old Turks, again, are greatly excited, the entire 
transaction being regarded as one more proof of Abd-ul- 
Hamid’s inability to manage affairs. It is difficult, indeed, to 
see in it any evidence of the astuteness with which his 
Majesty is credited. There was no sense, if -he intended to 
yield, in waiting for a demonstration. He must have ex- 
pected aid from some quarter, and have been deceived, and 
the first result of the affair will probably be a temporary 
decline in German influence. William II. by his ostenta- 
tious profession of friendship has almost ousted the Russians 
at Constantinople, but at the crucial moment he withdrew 
his support, and he will not be readily forgiven. 


The Pekin correspondent of the Times is on a visit to 
Hankow, and reports that the ridiculous clause in the Treaty 
forbidding the import of arms is producing the effect which 
we ventured to predict would follow. The Chinese, who can 
make anything they really care to have, are working 
strenuously in their arsenals manufacturing Mauser rifles, 
quick-firing field guns, and immense stores of ammunition: 
The skilled Japanese whom they employ are doubtless aiding 
them, and it is reported that large contracts have been made 
with foreign firms, the weapons to be delivered, we presume, 
to any Power except China. European manufacturers of 
arms require nothing except the illusory intervention 
of some neutral State, say Chili, and to watch such a 
coast as that of China is practically impossible. When the 
next crisis arrives the Chinese will be found as well armed 
as ever, while their men will be better drilled, and their 
generals better selected. Moreover, the disappearance of 
their foolish idea that military service is discreditable to 
civilised men will greatly increase their readiness to take 
service, which in many provinces has been avoided, not 
throagh cowardice, but owing to the steady discouragement 
of the Court, which has been afraid of being governed by the 
generals. The great Mandarins now see that good soldiers 
are necessary to safety, and they will obtain them just as 
readily as they have obtained classical scholars. In that 
ocean of humanity every form of ability exists, only waiting 
for the prospect of good pay. 


M. de Witte, the Russian Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
has Officially informed the Czar that the “Great Siberian 
Railway” is complete. This does not mean that permanent 
regular traffic can be opened, two more years of work being 
required for that, but “temporary traffic can from to-day 
(November 9th) be carried on along the whole system,” 
that is, from Moscow to Vladivostock. Even this much, of 
course, will greatly facilitate the transit of letters, of 
special officers, and, we should suppose, of urgently required 
troops, the journey being rather slow in its later stages 


five thousand miles long, and with all its imperfect 
reflects the highest credit on the perseverance both afte 
Government and the engineers. They have gone on steadil 
for ten years; they have had, says the Ozar in his reply 
M. de Witte, to face “ incredible difficulties "; and now the endig 
fully in sight. We have dwelt elsewhere on the great addi. 
tion which the railway makes to Russian power in the Pa 
East ; but after all, that is hardly so striking as the revelation 
the work affords of Russian strength of will. 


In Germany, it would appear, duelling is regarded ag 8 
great rite, to be reverenced even by disbelievers, A youn 
Prussian officer named Blaskowitz gave on the day before his 
wedding a farewell bachelor party to his comrades, On hig 
way home the wine he had taken overcame him, and he leaned 
against a wall for support. There two brother-officers foung 
him, and endeavoured to assist him; but he flung his army 
about wildly and resisted. Next day he had forgotten the 
occurrence, and when reminded of it by a challenge he offered 
an ample apology, which, it is said, his comrades were Willing 
to accept. A Court of Honour was, however, summoned, 
and, after a long debate, decided that Lieutenant Blaskowitz 
must fight or leave the Army. His friends advised the latter 
course; but the Lieutenant was a keen soldier, he decided to 
fight, and was killed,—a sacrifice not to a false notion of 
honour, for honour could not be involved, but to the system 
which in Germany makes of duelling a deity whose clain 
to his victims must be honoured even by the unwilling, 
The incident, we are happy to see, has stung public opinion 
even in Germany, but there will be no change in the system 
till the relatives of any one who falls or is severely wounded 
in a duel have a right to claim exemplary damages, It ig 
a bourgeois remedy, but it would be an effectual one, 


Senator Lodge, a close friend of President Roosevelt, made 
last Saturday at Boston a very important speech. After 
defending reciprocity, and especially reciprocity with France, 
“a country with which we would fain strengthen our good 
relations,’ he observed that in his opinion America would in 
the next Session of Oongress have a treaty with England 
“ which will remove honourably whatever obstacles now exist 
in the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty to the building of an Isthmian 
canal.” The object of the Government was to maintain good 
relations with all the world, and there was only one point of 
danger. “The Monroe doctrine must be rigidly upheld. The 
entrance of any great Huropean Power into the American hemi- 
sphere, either by the acquisition of territory or by the estab. 
lishment of forts or naval stations, would be an instant menace 
to that peace we are so anxious to maintain.” LHurope is, 
in tact, forbidden to acquire even a coaling station in either 
of the Americas. As both Great Britain and France already 
have possessions in America, this can refer only to Germany 
or Austria, and, indeed, as Austria seeks neither colonies nor 
transmarine stations, to Germany alone. The warning is to 
her, and will help to stimulate the Emperor's plans for 
creating a great fleet. 


The new Indian Frontier Province created by Lord Curzoa 
was opened last Saturday with great military display. All 
native chiefs and notables were assembled, and Colonel Deane 
the first Chief Commissioner, made them a speech specially 
exhorting them to give up their jealousies. He said the 
principles of law by which the Province is to be governed will 
remain unaltered, but it appears that the Province is to be 
administered in the old “non-regulation” way, under which 
the individual will and capacity of the administering officers 
have much freer play. This has roused once more an old 
controversy in India, where a section of the governing 
Service has always maintained that a régime of strict law 
works better than a system which must depend upon 
individual capacity and zeal. We believe it does if the first 
object of government is to let wealth grow, but if the 
reconciliation of subject and ruler is paramount it 
does not. The régime of pure law is too rigid, and 
seems to the Indian too “leaden.” It is, of course, 
impossible to apply the “ non-regulation ” system to 
an Empire, because we never could find the men, 
who must be carefully picked, but in wild frontier provinces 





than actually impeded. The line as yet constructed is newrly 


it is far the most efficient. The Commissioner can bend his 
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system to suit circumstances, and even individuals, the people 


Bike it better, and the officers who work it grow prouder of 
themselves and of their work. 





We have dealt at length elsewhere with Mr. Brodrick’s 
speech on Wednesday at the City Carlton Club, and will 
only say here that its effect in the country has been 
excellent, and that it has been received with something like 
general pleasure and satisfaction. Ww é are delighted, because 
we have confidence in Mr. Brodrick’s power and will fo serve 
his country, and because we believe his actions are sound; 
but we cannot help being a little surprised at the way in 
which a good speech is received as if it were something 
done rather than something said. If we are to be depressed 
when a Minister makes a bad speech, and elated when he 
makes a good one, we shall be in danger of treating oratory 
as if it were action. Mr. Brodrick’s speech, we are glad to 
note, contained a defence of that much-maligned force, the 
new Yeomanry. Only three hundred and fifty men were 
sent home out of seventeen thousand, and yet Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman actually spoke of thousands 
of useless men being sent Surely the proof of the 

shall not condemn 

captared in batches 
s. Till then they are 
as worthy of honour, and should receive as much honour, 
as any corps iu the Service. Mr. Brodrick should see to it 
that the good service of the new Yeomanry shall not go 
unrecognised. We trust that when an opportunity arises he 
will publish a record of the doings of the force. 


out. 
We 


pudding is in the eating. 
i being 


Yeomanry till we hear of t 
or refusing to do their duty as sold 


> 








m Saturday last, the King’s first birthday since his 
y 3 
accession, it was announced that he had bean pleased 


to confer on the Duke of York the title of Prince of 
Wales. The bestowal of this digaity, merged in the 


Crown since the death of Queen Victoria, forms a 
fitting recognition of the services rendered to the Empire 
by the Duke and Duchess of York in their recent tour, while 
to active significance a title long associated with 
The Birthday honour 


it restores 
the status of the Heir to the Throne. 


list otherwise offers no special occasion for criticism or | 


surprise. Sir Harry Johnston one of the most accomplished 
and romantic of our Proconsuls, gets a G.C.M.G., and Mr, 
Clinton Dawkins’s services in India and Egypt, and as chair- 
man of the War Office Reorganisation Committee, are not ex- 
travagantly rewarded by 2 Companionship of the Bath. A 
baronetey has been conferred on the outgoing Lord Mayor, 
and the other recipieats of honours are mainly drawn from 
the ranks of the Civil Service and diplomacy. 





Sir Edward Grey, who made three short speeches at Liverpool 
on Wednesday, dealt chiefly with the question of party unity 
and the conduct of the war. Unity, he had no doubt, would 
come, but it was not to be brought about by compromising 
their opinions, especially on the question of the war. For 
himself, he preferred to stand where he was, and he “refused 








re) 
the 
vane | 








to be swept off the Liberal platform either by the bludgeons | 


oi the other side or the brooms of bis own side.” Turning 
to the war, he declared his full confidence in Lord Kitchener 
as the best man for the place, and denounced as a “foul and 
filthy lie” the charges made against us in the Continental 
Press of having established the concentration camps to exter- 
minate the Boers. Finally, he welcomed Lord Rosebery on 
his resuming an active part in Liberal life. “Whether he put 
his views into the common stock or ploughed a lonely furrow, 
he would not be long in finding others joining with him. The 
truth was that political crews could not be coached from the 
unk. If a man was really to help in national affairs, he 
must take an oar in the boat. What the Liberal party 
wanted was not occasional advice, but persistent action 
and effort.” 





We must note, though most reluctantly, one other point 
in Sir Edward Grey's speech,—that dealing with Sir Redvers 
Buller’s speech. Sir Edward Grey says ironically that when 
Sir Redvers Buller was attacked “he committed the heinous 
offence of defending himself.” Sir Edward Grey has always 
shown himself so scrupulously just and fair-minded in all his 
public utterances that we feel sure that nothing but a lapse 








of memory can have made him use language which conveys 
the impression that Sir Redvers Buller merely defended bim- 
self. If he had done so, however hard he had hit us and the 
other newspapers who had adversely criticised his appoint- 
ment, we should, of course, have no word of complaint. Sir 
Edward Grey has evidently forgotten the astonishing non- 
sense that Sir Redvers Buller talked about the international 
spy or detective who visited him, and theabsurd innuendoescon- 
nectedin some incomprehensible way with the international 
spy, in regard to aconspiracy to drive General Buller from his 
post somehow concocted by the Spectator and other newspapers. 
Hither Sir Redvers  Buller’s' story of the spy and his 
warnings and the “coincidence” of newspaper attacks on 
him meant nothing, or it meant to suggest a conspiracy. 
The Government could not have retained General Buller in his 
command without tacitly endorsing the story of the spy and 
the conspiracy. It is to avoid dilemmas of this kind that the 
military servants of the Government are so strictly forbidden 
to deal with subjects of public controversy in regard to their 
profession. Otherwise Government would be constantly liable 
either to support or repudiate any number of wild speeches, 
Accordingly after such a speech as that by General Buller the 
Government had, it seems to us, no choice but to demand his 
resignation, or boldly to defend the speech, spy and all. We 
greatly regret that Sir Edward Grey should have dealt with 
the subject, and so challenged fresh controversy. Surely it 
would be much better for Sir Redvers Buller’s friends to let the 
matter now rest. If the question of the speech is to be 
serisusly pressed, the first result must be a demand on General 


' Buller as a man of honour either to substantiate and make 


clear and definite his vague innnendoes in regard to the spy 
and the conspiracy, or else frankly to withdraw them. 


At the dinner of the Automobile Club, held on Thursday 
night, Mr. Chaplin, the ex-President of the Local Government 
Board, made a very sensible speech on the subject of motor- 
car speed. He admitted that the regulations as to speed 
framed by him in 1896 had proved unnecessarily restrictive. 
In his opinion, a speed of twenty to twenty-five miles 
an hour ‘might be permitted on the highway. A clear 
distinction ought to be drawn between driving through towns 
and villages and driving in the open country. Cars capable 
of very great speed should be identified by numbers, and their 
drivers should possess certificates. In our opinion, the simplest 
and best solution of the problem would be to enact that any 
motor-car should be free from the present restrictions as to 
speed on country roads, provided it was in charge of a certified 
driver and bore some badge making identification easy. 





The full accounts of the great gale which swept over these 
islands and the seas adjacent on Tuesday and Wednesday 
show an appalling loss of life from shipwreck. Over two 
hundred lives are known to have been lost, and it is feared that 
the number is really much higher. Though no very large ship 
was wrecked, a great deal of smaller shipping was destroyed, 
including a Revenue cruiser. The losses included alsc 
a very bad lifeboat disaster on the Norfolk coast at Caister, 
near Yarmouth. The lifeboat ‘Beauchamp’ capsized while 
returning to shore, and nine of her crew were drowned. 





Sir Harry Johnston delivered a most interesting lecture 
before the Geographical Society on Monday on “ The Uganda 
Protectorate, Ruwenzori, and the Semliki Forest.” After dis- 
cussing the various provinces of Uganda in detail, Sir Harry 
Johnston gave a glowing picture of the beautiful Nandi 
Plateau, a practically uninhabited tract without a single ugly 
or unfriendly spot, “the scenery of which reminded the 
homesick official and traveller over and over again of 
England, Scotland, or Wales.” Describing his visit to the 
famous Elgon caves discovered by Joseph Thomson, Sir 
Harry Johnston paid a generous tribute to the memory of 
that humane explorer, whose admirable treatment of the 
natives had always ensured a kindiy welcome to those who 
followed in bis footsteps. Extremes meet; an? iust as the 
wonderland of Uganda creates homesickness in the African 
official, so Sir Harry Jobnston’s fascinating descriptions 
engender travel-fever in the home-keeping Briton. 





Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
New Consols (23) were on Friday $12. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. BRODRICK’S SPEECH. 


HERE have been many speeches made 
week, but in our opinion that by Mr. Brodrick is 
most deserving of public attention. We are not among 
those in whom the Prime Minister's speech at the Guildhall 
awakened a sense of indignant protest at its inadequacy. 
It seems to us, indeed, that the annoyance with which that 
speech was received was not quite justified. More than 
that, the fact that the speech was not couched in 
the spirit of weary pessimism which characterised some 
of Lord Salisbury’s utterances during the war seems to us 
a decided change for the better. But though we have no 
great fault to find with the Prime Minister’s speech, that 
of Mr. Brodrick is, as we have just said, far more worthy 
of notice and attention. In truth, the tone of the speech 
goes far to confirm our view that Mr. Brodrick is 
approaching the great problems before him in the right 
spirit. The speech has the ring of the administrator who 
means business, and who does not imagine that talk or 
memorandum-writing will accomplish reforms. . We do 
not agree with everything Mr. Brodrick says, and with 
some -things we disagree strongly; but though we may 
think him wrong in certain details, we are convinced that 
if he does not put the War Otfice straight it will not be 
for want of trying. He is not perpetually playing 
for safety, or sheltering himself behind military opinion. 
Nor, again, does he adopt the cynical attitude that the 
niass of mankind, and especially soldiers, are so stupid 
that it is hopeless to try to put the Army on a sound 
footing, and that a fairly satisfactory patchwork is the 
very best that can be hoped to be got out of the muddle 
of. military affairs. Mr. Brodrick has the courage of his 
opinions, and is not afraid of responsibility. These are 
two of the qualities most essential to success at the War 


during the 


Office, and we believe that they will carry Mr. Brodrick | 


forward to victory. 

One of the best passages in Mr. Brodrick’s speech was 
that dealing with the concentration camps. He seis out 
what we have always felt sure were the true circumstances 
of the case with great point and clearness. He shows 
how the death statistics are based upon a population 
from which the healihy adult males have been withdrawn, 
and notes how great the mortality always is among Boer 
children even under normal conditions. If to this be 
added the terrible physical condition to which the women and 
children had often been reduced before their entry into the 


camps, is it to be wondered at that the mortality has been | 


high? On the general question of whether we have acted 
with barbarity Mr. Brodrick spoke with great cogency. 
“When people talk about barbarism,” said Mr. Brodrick, 
“T want to ask them this question,n—What nation 
engaged in war has at any time, in anv country, or under 
any conditions endeavoured to feed, clothe, house, nurse, 
doctor, and educate a hundred and fifty thousand persons 
who have been left on their hands by the enemy, whom 
thev have called upon, as Lord Roberts did on two occa- 
sious, to take over and maintain their own belongings, 
but who said they would leave them upon our hands? J 
am not going to say anything about the breaches of the 
rules of war by our antagonists. I am not going to press 
this question of firing on ambulances, or the professing to 
surrender and then opening fire again, or the firing on our 
wounded, which have been established on various occasions, 
except to say in passing that these terrible breaches of the 
rules of war have never provoked any retaliation on our 
side or any divergence from the civilised law of quarter to 
your enemy.” Mr. Brodrick went on to give a terrible 
account of the way in which the Boers sometimes slaughter 
the natives in order to hide their tracks, and so elude their 
pursuers. 
scribing how dead natives were found in the rear of a Boer 
commando, and mentioned the account given by a leader of 
« column describing how he had found a deserted Watfiir 
kraal with four little Kaffir boys in it, “all under twelve, 
all with their heads battered in two or three hours before.” 
The Boers apparently didnot want to run anyrisk of the boys 


cnough, the horrible cruelty and oppression practised on the 


natives by the Boers do not make the Kaffir more but ‘neither recent nor large, 





He read a telegram from Lord Kitchener de- | 


aa, 
less inclined to help us. He knows that we do not a 
these things, and he knows that the Boer does; therefor 
though he really likes us much better than the Boer, ang 
would rather we held the country in the future, he g 
often acts on the Boer side. He moves, that is, on tha 
line of least resistance. If he does not do all he can to 
succour the Boer, or if he succours us, the Consequences 
are terrible. If he does nothing to succour us, or even if 
he succours the Boer, he knows that there is little or no 
risk of injury to himself. We only shoot Kaffirs—ang 
quite rightly of course—if they molest Boer women. 

In regard to the progress of the war, one of the most 
striking passages in Mr. Brodrick’s speech is that which 
deals with the protection of the railway communications, 
All observers of the struggle in detail must have notej 
how the attempts to destroy the line have become fewer and 
fewer, but it is not till one sees the returns marshalled 
as Mr. Brodrick marshals them—i.c., chronologically— 
that one realises what immense progress has been mada, 
The figures are so striking that we shall quote them in 
full. “In October, 1900, the railway was cut thirty-two 
times, or more than once per day, in November thirty 
times, in December twenty-one times, in January sixteen, 
in February (after De Wet’s incursion into Cape Colony) 
thirty, in March eighteen, in April eighteen, in May 
twelve, in June eight, in July four, in August four, in 
September two, and in October not at all.” Asa resulta 
hundred refuges a week are now going up to resume work 
at Johannesburg. These facts, Mr. Brodrick declared, 
showed great and definite progress in the prosecution 
of the war. “What we desire to sce, what is our first 
aim, is so to surround the railways of the protecied 
districts that we can resume the conduct of affairs -in 
Johannesburg at the mines; and that we can also resume 
the practice of agriculture. When we do that we shall 
have reduced the war within measurable limits. But I 
ask you to remember that this is not a rapid process.” 
That is certainly a very satisfactory statement, and Mr, 
Brodrick has a right to be proud of the results achieved. 
He does not, however, we are sorry to say, deal with the 
question of mobility. No doubt it is an excellent plan 
not merely to guard the lines of communication, but to 
cut up the country by means of the protected railway 
lines into sections, and to clear these sections by means of 
mobile columns. But the plan will never “ have its rights” 
till the columns are really mobile,—till, that is, they can 
go as fast as the Boers. And they will never go as 
fast. as the Boers while the Koers move on horse. 
back and our columns move with waggons and other 
wheeled vehicles. Mobility has in this last stage of 
the war become a question of packhorses. Unless the 
military authorities realise this, and admit the fact that 
| you cannot make use of ox-waggons to chase horsemen, 
|we may keep the railways splendidly guarded, but we 
shall never ride down—or shall we say drive down ?—the 
| Boers. 
| Mr. Brodrick turned from his very reasonable, and on 
| the whole sound, declaration that progress was being made 
in South Africa to defend the appointments to the various 
army corps. Here, however, we cannot admit thatthe original 
| appointments made, except in the case of Sir Archibald 

Hunter, were justified on the principle laid down by Mr. 
| Brodrick in Parliament. We most gladly admit that 
| there could not have been a better appointment than that 
| of General Hunter. He is not merely an able soldier in 
the field, but he is young and full of vigour and energy. 
He is exactly the right stamp of man for the head of an 
army corps. We shall not touch on the question of the 
appointment to the First Army Corps, except to say 
that in Genera! French the authorities have now got 
exactly the right man in the right place. We also admit 
the military fitness and capacity of the Duke of Connaught, 
and do not wish to condemn his appointment, though 
we do not think he fultils all the conditions. If the Duke 
/of Connaught had been able to serve in the present 
var it would have been different. As it is, if we had ever 
to send the Irish Army Corps abroad the public, whether 
i rightly or wrongly, would, we feel sure, demand a general 
| with recent experience of war on.a large scale. It is very 
| had luck for the Duke of Connaught that he has not had 








giving information as to where they were going. Curiously the opportunity to fight inthe present war-—the fault was 
| not his—but the fact remains that his war experience 1s 
: while the Army is now full of 
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general officers who have an experience both wide, long, and 
recent. Still, as we have said, the Duke of Connaught 
;saareed by allwho know him to be so capable a soldier that 
we do not wish to dwell too much on this point. With 
the case of Sir Evelyn Wood it is different. We still feel 
pound to contend that he does not fulfil the conditions 
laid down by Mr. Brodrick, and we believe that the 





better opinion, both civil and military, is with us- 


in this matter. It is by no means agreeable to 
have to write thus of a gallant soldier who has done 
much good service, but we cannot believe that Sir Evelyn 
Wood would, in fact, be appointed to a great command 
abroad if we were at the close of this war unhappy enough 
io be plunged in another. However, the matter of the 
Salisbury Plain command has been decided against our 


yiew, and we should not have returned to it again had not | 


Mr. Brodrick himself raised the point, and challenged the 
critics of the appointment. In doing that he left us no 
choice but to record once more our protest, and to tulfil 
what we deem a plain duty, though one of a most painful 
and thankless kind. 





M. DELCASSE’S TRIUMPH. 

¥7 E may, we think, heartily congratulate France upon 
\ the result of her quarrel with the Sultan. M. 
Deleassé has succeeded without any extravagant waste 
of her resources, and without arousing dangerous jealousies 
in Europe, in recovering much of her previously decayed 
influence in the Near East. The details scarcely matter 
in presence of the general result. The Sultan, who was 
almost defiant, has yielded, has paid debts which he had de- 


clined to pay, has acknowledged the French right to protect | 


Latin missions—it is more than French missions, for the 
Chaldaean Patriarchate is not a French mission—and has 
recognised that for the future when his word is passed to 
a French Ambassador he must keep it. Henceforward, 
that is, France will be regarded at Constantinople as a 
great Power, one whom it is not safe to offend, because 
she dare run the risk, the great risk, of employing force 
to coerce the Sultan. The risk may have been minimised 
by previous negotiations with the Powers, but that would 
only increase the impression on the mind of the Turks, who 
find that the master whom they think so adroit, as well as 
so powerful, has been outmanceuvred, as well as threatened, 
with success. The shock to the Sultan when he found 
that all his friends had deserted him, that he could not 
trust Germany any more than Great Britain or Russia, 
must have been overwhelming, and its impact will 
be felt by the whole body of his agents, from whom the 
Mussulman world derives most of its public opinion, 
That is a great triumph for M. Delcass¢, and it will do 
no immediate injury to any European cause. The change 
will reducethe previously overweening influence of Germany 
at Constantinople, and restore the old position under 
which Turkey was a nominally independent Power con- 
trolled as regards external affairs bya European Com- 
mittee. That is a safer position for Europe while it has 
to wait than the one which it has superseded, and which 
might within a very short time have rendered armed 
collision between the Dual Alliance and the Triple 
Alliance absolutely inevitable. They were much more 
likely to fight for Anatolia and the Balkans than for 
Alsace-Lorraine. 

Moreover, the result cannot but exercise 2 most bene- 
ficial influence upon the internal politics of France. The 
weak point of the Republic was its want of external 


repute, of the prestige in Hurope missing which French- | 


men fret, and think that their rulers, however successful 
internally, are in some ‘way lowering the flag of France. 
They will be greatly consoled by the Turkish adventure. 
Their view of the situation will be that M. Delcassé has 
exacted reparation for an affrontfrom a powerful Monarch, 
hat all the Courts of Europe are envious and displeased, 
and yet that no Court has ventured to interfere. Great 
Britain may be out of the running, though they doubt that 
While they say it, but Germany certainly is not,and Germany 
only looked on gloomily while Admiral Caillard compelled 
the Sultan to submit to force. The Republic, then, is 
strong as well as reasonable. That will be the conclusion 
ol every peasant, and will help, with many other causes, 
to secure at the coming elections victory to the Republic. 
As we hold that victory to be a blessing to France and a 
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guarantee to the rest of Europe, we can feel cordial 
pleasure in M. Deleass¢’s easily won success. 

And yet there is another side to the whole matter which 
is not so pleasing to the reflective. This collection of 
private debts by cruisers is a very bad and dangerous 
precedent. The capitalists of the world, pressed by the 
fallin the rate of interest and their own sharp competi- 
tion, are wild to obtain control of speculations and con- 
cessions in the semi-civilised States, which when they 
succeed build up in amazingly short periods fortunes like 
that of the late Baron Hirsch. ‘The only check upon them 
is the risk they incur from the caprices and ignorance of 
semi-barbarous rulers, and if the fleets and armies of the 
great States are to be at their disposal this check will dis- 
appear. China and Siam, Brazil and Argentina, may be 
coerced as readily as Turkey, if the Great Powers hold aloof 
and declare, as on this occasion, that “ this is our common 
interest,” and the peace of the world, already at the 
mercy of Sovereigns and ill-informed bodies of electors, 
may also be endangered by syndicates and millionaires 
eager only to realise extravagant profits. That is a real 
increase to the world’s dangers, especially at this moment, 
when the Governments, pressed by their dread of 
Socialism, and keenly alive to the poverty of their rapidly 
increasing populations, are almost as eager that speculators 
should succeed as the speculators themselves. With the 
single exception of Great Britain, where the belief in 
private enterprise still lingers, and is perhaps strengthened 
by the faint scorn of the older school of diplomatists for 
“mere money-getters,’ every State instructs its Ambas- 
sadors not only to protect commerce, but to support 
“ industrial enterprise,’ which means in practice the in- 
vesiinent of great sums in new railways, mines, canals, 
ports, quays, and the supply of amenities like: healthy 
water and artificial light to great half-civilised cities. If 
properties of this kind are to be protected by arms, the 
semi-civilised States will become magazinesof economic gun-« 
powder, which may explode atany moment. Turkey is one 
already, and China very nearly one. The latter has been 
drenched for the moment, but the European dangerfrom the 
present position of Turkey is extreme, and arises from two 
causes. One is that the European States, Great Britain ex- 
cepted, are eagerly desirous to “exploit” her, so that, as we 
said last week, Russia and Germany are silently battling 
over concessions in Anatolia; and France will demand an 
economic protectorate over Syria; while Austria and Italy 
hunger for commerce with the Levant, with which French 
pretensions are incompatible. There will be perpetual 
friction in the search for profits. The other is that Turkey 
is not really so powerless as she is deemed, and that all this 
pressure, which will be greatly accentuated by French 
success, may have a sanguinary result. The Turks are 
bitterly irritated by their humiliations, they may resolve 
to die as they have lived, a fighting caste, and their re- 
sources are not yet exhausted. A strong Sultan could still 
place in the field an army of six hundred thousand of the 
bravest soldiers in the world, defend his coasts and ports 
with torpedo-boats, and even in defeat inflict terrible blows 
upon his conqueror. It is true that the advent of a strong 
Sultan is most improbable, the race of Othman appearing 
at last to be worn out; but a Sultan weak as a Merovin- 
gian is quite probable, and a strong Mayor of the Palace 
or Grand Vizier would be even more dangerous, because 
replaceable. A ruler of Turkey who threw all caution to 
the winds, summoned every Osmaunli to his standard, stopped 
all payments except for munitions of war, and fought 
as the Mahdi fought at Omdurman, would, to begin with, 
shatter all European alliances, might hold in check for 
three years any single European Power, and might while 
being defeated cause an explosion such as Europe has not 
had to face since the Spahis threatened Vienna. The 
Sick Man will bequeath nothing, and the whole Western 
world desires his heritage. The catastrophe may not 
come just yet, for the strange being who now occupies the 
throne of Turkey, and who will neither yield nor fight, seems 
irremovable; but it cannot be put off for ever, and every 
blow such as the one M. Delcassé has just delivered 
brings us nearer to its occurrence. If history affords us 
any guidance, the Turk will die biting hard. 
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SOLDIER-SETTLERS FOR SOUTH AFRICA. 


We. sincerely trust that the Government are ke-ping 
clearly before them the problem of settling in 
South Africa a considerable portion of the men who are 
now fighting there on the British side. They have already 
organised a military immigration into South Africa. The 
problem of the future is how, when the war is over, to turn 
a portion of this military into a civil immigration, and to 
induce those who came to fight to remain to farm or 
do other useful work as settlers. As our readers know, 
this is a policy which we set about urging as soon as the 
war began, and we have urged it at intervals ever since. 
We drew attention to the problem both before Mr. Arnold- 
Forster's Commission had been named or had reported and 
after its Report. We desire to do so once more, because 
we believe that the end of the war is approaching, and so 
the time is drawing near when the question of land 
settlement must be faced. And remember, it is not a 
question which ought to be postponed till every vestige 
of the war is over, and then taken up slowly and 
pedantically. Land settlement of a wise kind is one of 
the ways of finishing the war and stamping out its 
last embers. You cannot, of course, settle a district in 
which there is still a great deal of fighting going on, but 
in districts which are ceasing to be subject to the alarms 
and excursions of Boer guerillas and British mobile 
columns a move should be made at once. It would, in 
other words, be better, and even cheaper, to garrison a 
district with permanent settlers than with soldiers. We 
have taken upon us the duty of maintaining peace and 
order in South Africa till South Africa can perform the 


work for itself, and this duty, as we perceive, is, and will | , AnD 4S lia 
! service continuing as before ? 


be, a costly one. But this being so, it would be absurd to 
divide the carrying out of that duty into water-tight com- 
partments, and say we will spend anything that is 
required as long as it is called military expenditure, but 
we cannot afford to spend anything upon settlers. Yet it 
may well be that money spent on settling soldiers and 
arm-bearing civilians on the land might save us from 
incurring a vast deal of regular military expense. When, 
then, it is objected that a policy of land settlement is too 
expensive to carry out, we must not forget that if properly 
handled it may be a positiveeconomy. In other words, we 
believe that if a large and well-thought-out scheme of land 
settlement is devised, it may be carried out without any 
real burden on the taxpayers of this country—there will, 
of course, be an apparent burden—because what is spent 
on land settlement will be saved in purely wilitary charges. 
What are the elements wanted for a successful sys- 
tem of land settlement ? To begin with, men. Now 
these we have in the soldiers and civilians already in 
South Africa. There are thousands of men who, if they were 
offered good terms, would be eager and willing to settle 
down. What are the terms that would be 1'’ely to attract 
them? In the first place, good and suitable land. But 
the Government has either in possession, or is in a position 
to obtain at reasonable rates, plenty of suitable land. 
Some land is actually derelict. On other lands the present 
Government, as successor of the Transvaal Govern- 
ment, holds mortgages, and these mortgages might be paid 
off by taking in land a portion of the huge farms on which 
they rest. A man with a mortgaged farm of ten thousand 
acres would often be glad to divide it and pay off his debt 
in that way. Again, there are certain to be a great many 
private foreclosures when the war is over, and under other 
circumstances land will come into the market. In fact, 
without there being anything approaching a campaign of 
foreclosure or any harsh confiscations, a great deal of land 
will be obtainable on terms which will not be beyond the 
means of the Government or the High Commissioner. 
Something more, however, will be wanted than settlers and 
grants of good land on which to settle them. They will 
want money with which to stock and improve their farms, 
and to bring out their women-folk from England or the 
Colonies. Now it seems to us that the money required to 
do this, say to the amount of £4,000,000, or even more, 
might very reasonably be advanced by the British Govern- 
ment on loan on easy terms. That would only be the 
cost of two weeks’ war, and therefore if the land settle- 
ment brought the end of the war a fortnight nearer 
there would be no loss, even if no interest were 
paid, But we believe that interest could be paid, 


° as 
and also that the end of the war would be brought 
perceptibly nearer by settling some twenty thousang 
so diers on the land. Besides the loans the British 
Government might, if they chose to take the trouble do 
a great deal to endow the soldier-settler. When the war 
is over the military authorities will find themselves jp 
possession of an enormous amount of material for which 
they have no further use,—material which under ordinary 
circumstances would be sold to the nearest Jew speculator 
at nominal prices. Now our proposal is that the Govern, 
ment should make free grants of this war material to the 
soldier-settlers. It will be almost all of it useful to 
settlers. To begin with, there will be large numbers of 
horses, mules, and oxen. Next, there will be ox-waggong 
and carts of all kinds, and quantities of harness. 
Again, there will be miscellaneous stores, including 
spades and tools. Lastly, there will be vast numbers 
of tents and tin houses and huts. Now these are all 
things needed by settlers. If each settler could be 
given a commando horse (on which he could do duty jn 
case of a call to arms), a waggon, and a certain number of 
mules or oxen, and also, according to circumstances, a 
tent or a hut, and a certain number of tocls ora certain 
quantity of stores, he would be greatly helped in the matter 
of stocking his farm. Add to that a loan of money to be 
spent on seeds and agricultural implements and house. 
building and irrigation works. But this by no means 
exhausts all the ways in which the Government can help 
the settler. If the settler is a Reservist, he would bea 
person who, if living in England, would be drawing ls, 
a day at least, or perhaps more, from the Government, 
Why should he not continue to draw it as a soldier. 








settler in South Africa, his lixbility to be called up on active 
At the same time it would 
not do to make differences in the case of the soldier-settlers, 
and therefore those who were not Reservists might be 
given ls. a day by the Colonial Government, provided they 
undertook the same liabilities as the regular Reservists, 

It will be seen from these considerations that the 
Government has it in its power to make a very attractive 
offer to the possible soldier-settler without in reality 
incurring any great burden. The soldier-settler would, 
to begin with, obtain a grant of suitable land, either free 
or at an almost nominal rent. The ease with which the 
Government can obtain possession of land, or can use land 
already in its possession either wholly or partially, makes 
it safe to say this. Next, if the Government will only 
organise the matter, the settler should at the end of the 
war get free a horse and a rifle, a waggon of some sort 
and a team of mules or oxen, and a share of the huts, 
tents, and general stores. Next, he would obtain a money 
loan on easy terms. Finally, he would be in receipt of a 
certain weekly sum as a Reservist, and thus from the 
very beginning be free from the Colonist’s chief dread,— 
the dread of not possessing any money for necessities 
while he is laying out his farm and planting his crops. 
Surely it is not too much to say that a Colonist so placed 
would be in a very enviable position. 

But it would be well worth the while of the Government 
to offer the Colonists such attractive terms as these, for if 
it obtained the twenty thousand soldier-settlers we believe 
it could obtain, it would have automatically garrisoned 
the country districts of the two new Colonies, and 
garrisoned them extraordinarily cheaply. A loan of 
£4,000,000, or of double that amount, would be an excel- 
lent bargain if it planted a body of British soldiers on 
the soil,—a body which could be relied on during the 
five years in which the rush to the Rand will be revolu- 
tionising the whole ethnological problem in South Africa. 
When the present white population is trebled, as it will be 
soon after the first five years are past, all need of 
thinking about garrisons will seem a distant dream. We 
only want a very few years in which to make South 
Africa secure. If when the war is over we have twenty 
thousand soldier-settlers liable to be called out if neces- 
sary, and ten thousand police, we shall not need a 
garrison of more than ten thousand Regulars, provided 
they are mounted men and not infantry. 

Before we leave the subject of soldier-settlers we have 
one remark to make which we cannot help believing to be 
of vital importance. We trust the new ‘british Colonists 
will be settled in little groups of not less than thirty 
families, so disposed as to be able to succour and 
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encourage each other, and give mutual help and 
assistance. If the thirty families are near enough 
to be in touch they will not be “put upon” in peace 
by the Dutch. An isolated settler, on the other hand, 
would be sure to be- persecuted. A group of thirty 
families is much more likely to win first the respect, and 
then the goodwill, of the Dutch. One does not want to 
discourage intermarriage between Dutch and English, but 


if isolated British settlers are put down in the middle of | 


Dutch population, absorption is certain. If, on the 
other hand, a group of British families is put side by side 
with a group of Dutch families of about the same numbers, 
we shall have fusion instead of absorption. Experience 
has shown that settlements in groups, or if possible in 
communities with common objects, always do better than 
isolated colonisation when tried under a system. The 
various religious settlements in America which settled 
down as communities almost all succeeded on the material 
side, Their members were able to give help and support 
to each other. We hope, then, very much that if, as 
we devoutly trust it will, the Government takes up the 
colonisation question, 1t will give proper attention to the 
question of settlement in groups or quasi-communities 
endowed with some simple organisation for mutual help and 
support. No doubt there are certain physical obstacles in 
the way, but these, we believe, can be overcome with a 
little care and trouble. 





THE RUSSIAN TRANS-ASIATIC RAILWAY. 
F Englishmen will modify a little their conceptions of 
time, and remember that to Russians, as to Asiatics, 
a year of life does not matter much, they will perceive 
that the opening of the Trans-Asiatic Railway, which joins 
the Baltic (and will shortly join the White Sea) with the 
Pacific, is a very important event. 
with, that the Russian Government can form a great con- 
ception and carry it out with immovable perseverance to a 
successful end. It was supposed when the vast under- 
taking was announced as probable that money would fail, 
that labour would run short, and that determination 
would falter; but though countless obstacles arose, the 
will of the central power never swerved, and mile by mile, 
province by province, the Russian officials and engineers 
and workmen, all of whom had in a way to learn their 
business under new conditions, pressed on, until ten 
years and a half after its commencement the work was 
officially announced to be complete. Much of it has, 
of course, been hurried, and much of it will require 
years of labour to become what an engineer on the Great 
Northern would pronounce solid; but still a railway has 
been carried through the wide steppes and endless 
forests, and over the broad rivers—there are thirty-nine 
miles of bridzyes—and through the thinly inhabited but 
amazingly broad valleys of Siberia, on to Vladivostock 
and the shore of the Northern Pacific, with no break 
save at Lake Baikal, where mighty steamers, built to 
break ice, carry the train bodily for forty miles. 
Americans would be proud of such a feat, and we 
do not see why the European jealousies of Russia 
should prevent a frank acknowledgment that she has 
added much to the power of communicating within the 
world, and has brought the less accessible half of Asia 
into direct touch with Europe. The trains at present 
must be few and must be slow, and experience will bring 
out defects that it will cost millions to remove while the 
line is almost lost in regions so vast and so thinly popu- 
lated; but still if the Czar wished to visit Vladivostock he 
could reach it within the fortnight, travelling the whole 
time in a drawing-room lighted by electricity. That is an 
astonishing change for Northern Asia, as great a change 
as the Americans effected when, driving a line through 
endless expanses of mountain, valley, and desert, they 
brought San Francisco and the whole Western Pacific into 
connection with Washington and their great Atlantic cities. 
We doubt if that feat, which so greatly increased the 
European impression of American resources, displayed their 
skill and their quality of indomitableness more than this 
one performed almost in silence by the Russians. 

It is worth while to study for a moment the effect 
which this work, at least as great as the Suez Canal, mus 
ultimately produce on European political relations. 
begia with, it makes Asiatic Russia a division of 
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known world. We always think of that vast section 
of the earth’s surface as if it were one expanse of ice- 
bound desert; but at least one half of it, the entire 
South, in fact, with an area equal to more than half 
Russia, is a land of forest and broad valleys drained by 
great rivers, with the climate of Southern Russia, and 
almost its fertility. It will maintain, it is calculated, forty 
millions of people in comfort, and the people are only 
waiting to be maintained. For a century past the 
peasantry of Russia have been slowly slipping southward, 
where the “black land” will grow wheat, their rate of 
increase is greater than our own, and they are now so thick 
upon the ground that they gladly seize any opportunity of 
emigrating to lands not too unlike their own. The emigra- 
tion to Siberia has already reached one hundred thousand 
a year, the Government grants thirty acres of land free to 
every applicant, with exemptions from taxes for three 
years, and it is calculated that the moment the railway 
can carry them this rate will be more than doubled. Their 
seclusion from the external world in Siberia is no more to 
them than it is to peasants in Bengal or farmers in Iowa; 
they make a world of theirown. As they emigrate by 
families, the rate of increase should be as rapid as that of 
Russia, so that by 1950 there may be twenty millions of 
sturdy peasants in Siberia who will not only cultivate the 
soil, but extract the minerals in which many of the more 
mountainous divisions of the country are singularly rich. 
They will add, as it were, a whole nation to the strength of 
Russia, for they will not form a separate colony, but 
an addition to the present people, with the same 
laws, the same administrative system, and the same 
liability to conscription. It is as if Canada were added 
to Great Britain with no intervening sea, and waiting only 
for the engineer, the mining captain, and cheap branch 
railways. Just imagine what our power would be in fifty 
years. The Russians seem to have no fear of separation, 
provided they can keep out the Chinese, who will be 
almost as much attracted to the region as their own 
people ; and, indeed, modern experience seems to show in 
America, in Africa, and in India that distances separate 
little compared with differences of race, and language, and 
civilisation. 

It follows almost of necessity that with this new popula- 
tion filling up, though thinly, all the intermediate spaces, 
and with the means of carriage as complete as if a mighty 
river stretched from Moscow to Newchwang, the weight of 

Russia in the Far East must be indefinitely increased. 
Journalists are accustomed to point out that the Trans- 
Asiatic Railway is only a single line, and cannot carry 
armies, but they overlook time in their calculations. If 
the Army chiefs at St. Petersburg attempted to forward 
two hundred thousand men rapidly to the extreme East 
the line would undoubtedly break down; but they can 
slowly feed by its means a dozen camps, each the rallying 
ground of a corps d’armée, and slowly but steadily keep 
them fed. Russian soldiers pack close, they serve for 
twelve years, their chiefs have years before them, and 
they will act upon a definite plan directed to a 
single end,—that of being strong where strength is re- 
quired. When the branch railways are completed to Kirin 
and Newchwang, they will be able to march a hundred 
thousand men, fully provided, to Pekin, and keep them 
provisioned and supplied with munitions for any needful 
time entirely independent of the sea. The journey will 
not have been from Moscow, but from camp to camp 
along the railway line. That, as it seems to us, will be the 
peculiarity of the Russian position. China can fight them 
if China is armed and organised, for China can waste 
soldiers as recklessly as they can; but if China remains, 
as Pushkin sang, “in dotage buried,” the maritime 
peoples of Europe will be unable to help her. Nothing 
that they can do will alter the geographical facts or 
prevent Russia from becoming as regards Northern 
China the one predominant Power. They can no more 
defend Manchuria than the planet Mars, and if they still 
desire to be influential in China, they are mad in en- 
couraging the Chinese Court to return to its Northern 
capital. Russia may be checked by want of pecuniary 
means, or by pressure upon her Western frontier, or by 
the destruction of her sea-borne trade, but upon the land 
frontiers of China she can be resisted by the Chinese alone. 
Assisted and officered by Japanese, they may be able to do 
it, but nobody else can; and if Siberia fills up as Russians 
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expect, even China will be overtaxed. For ourselves, we 
view the prospect with equanimity, not seeing in the least 
why we should prefer Chinese to Russians, either as 
friends or as customers; but it is vain to hide from our- 
selves that a great shifting of power is taking place with 
the development and completion of the Siberian Railway. 
That marvellous shrinkage of the world which marked the 
latter half of the last century has extended itself to 
Northern Asia. The vast and impassable spaces which 
separate that great region from Europe have nearly dis- 
appeared, and we shall have to bear the consequences of the 
new juxtaposition, as we should have if the English 
Channel were suddenly dried up. It would be ridiculous 


in the latter case to go about whining instead of organising | 


a conscription, and it is nearly as ridiculous to complain 
because when the European Ministers differ at Pekin 
M. Lessar’s representations are those which are weighed 
first. Li Hung Chang, though he may have been corrupt, 
knew his business and the real situation of his country in 
reference to Europe well enough. 





THE PRESS AND THE PRISONER. 

eae case of “The King v. Tibbits,” in which judgment 

_ was given on Saturday last in the Court of Crown Cases 
Reserved, establishes no new offence. The counsel for 
the defendants did not attempt to show that his clients’ 
action had been lawful. That he wisely gave up as im- 
possible. They had published certain articles in the 
Weekly Dispatch containing statements highly damaging 
to the characters of one Allport and one Chappell, who 
were then under trial for the offences to which these 
articles related. They were so far justified, indeed, by 
the event that the prisoners were found guilty and sen- 
tenced,—Allport to fifteen years’, and Chappell to five 
years’, penal servitude. But at the time of their publica- 
tion the guilt of the prisoners had not been established, 
and many of the statements contained in them “related 
to matters of which evidence could not have been given 
against them in any event.” Thus the articles did the 
men under trial a double injury. They presented legal 


evidence in an illegal way, and with this they presented: 


evidence which was not and could not be legal. ‘The effect 
of these articles on the jury, supposing that they had 
read them, might have been doubly injurious. They 
would have the facts presented to them in a con- 
nected narrative, made more impressive by sensa- 
tional treatment, with no distinction drawn between 
what bore on the case supposing it to be established, and 
what had no reference to the case even if it were estab- 
lished. In the aggregate, therefore, the result was calculated 
to defeat the whole purpose of the English Law of Evidence. 
That purpose is to give prisoners the protection of certain 
clear rules setting out the kinds of evidence which will be 
admitted by the Court, and the kinds which will be re- 
jected. The distinction is a highly technical one. Very 
often the evidence rejected may bear quite as closely on 
the case as that which is admitted, but it fails to satisfy 
certain conditions which have been found by experience to 
do more for the protection of innocent prisoners than for 
the escape of guilty ones. The marked difference between 
the English Law of Evidence and that which is recognised 
in most Continental countries lies mainly in the greater 
regard we pay to this consideration. A French Judge, for 
example, would probably be scandalised by the loopholes 
we give to a prisoner. Here, he would say, is a most 
material and damning fact, and you refuse so much as to 
take it into account. Why do you insist on keeping any 
part of the evidence from the cognisance of the jury? Let 
the Judge point out to them that all the parts are not of 
equal value, but in the end let their verdict depend on the 
cumulative force of many particulars of varying degrees of 
pertinence. Nodoubtin a trial conducted on this principle 
some criminals will be justly convicted who in our system 
would escape. But, on the other hand, it is certain 
that under the French law some prisoners are con- 
victed who on our system would be rightly acquitted. 
The limitations of the English Taw of Evidence do favour 
the prisoner, and since prisoners may be either innocent 
or guilty, Englishmen are content that it should be so. 
The point, then, which this case has established is not 
that the act of the defendants was criminal. That, happily. 








- rm 
was never doubtful. The quotations from eminent 
Judges given in the judgment of the Lord Chief Justicg 
are conclusive on this head. To poison the minds of 
jury has been described by Lord Kenyon as “a crime of 
the greatest enormity,’ and there 1s a long series of 
decisions to the same effect. What “The King y 
Tibbits ” establishes is that those. who offend in this way 
may be proceeded against otherwise than by proceedings 
for contempt of Court. The contention of the defendants’ 
counsel was that as the special remedy provided for such 
cases had not been applied, it was not in the power of thg 
Crown to resort to any other. That it should be settled 
law that an offence of this kind may be tried and punished 
like any other misdemeanour is a very real gain to the 
good administration of justice. We will go further, and say 
that it is a real gain to the proper conduct of newspapers, 
It is of the highest importance that there should be perfect 
freedom of comment upon all facts which are of public 
knowledge. When a prisoner has been tried and con. 
victed his guilt is such a fact, and the discussion of it can 
do him no injury. Ii the Weekly Dispatch had reserved 
the energies of its “special crime investigator ” until the 
verdict had been given, he might have worked as hard as 
his employers could wish. If he had brought to light 
further evidence in support of the verdict, he would only have 
given additional satisfaction to the public conscience. If 
he had brought forward evidence designed to upset the 
verdict, he would at most have prompted inquiry on the part 
of the Home Secretary. ‘The point of his offence, and that 
which made its committal profitable, was that he commented 
on facts which were notof public knowledge, and which could 
not be treated as if they were without risk of perverting 
the course of justice, and bringing an illegal, if not an 
unjust, condemnation on a possibly innocent man. If 
newspapers were permitted to do this, they would be public 
nuisances. They would make their profits, not by serving 
the public, but by injuring a special portion of the public, 
—that portion, namely, which is unfortunate enough to 
lie under grave accusations, and to have to establish its 
innocence in a Court of Justice. 

It is, we say, the importance of maintaining the full 
freedom of newspaper comment in the whole field of public 
life that makes us welcome this decision for our own sakes 
as well as in the interest of justice. This full freedom 
of comment is sometimes in more danger of being inter- 
fered with than may be supposed. For, unfortunately, 
comment, even on the subjects which are its most legitimate 
material, is not always either just or wise. It may be 
lacking, and grievously lacking, in both particulars, and 
a cry for its suppression might be started perhaps more 
easily than we think. It is on balance, and in the long 
run, that its value is recognised, and we may sometimes 
have to put up with much present mischief in order to 
secure the ultimate reward. If newspapers were regarded 
as private enemies, if we all felt that they were responsible 
for bringing to light, or were seeking an opportunity for 
bringing to light, our private weaknesses, we might all be 
tempted to welcome any attempt at subjecting their 
comments to more severe restriction. If the Court of 
Crown Cases Reserved had set aside the conviction instead 
of affirming it, it would have broken down this wholesome 
restraint at the strongest part. If the conduct of an un- 
convicted prisoner were a fair subject for newspaper 
comment, what matter of private concern could be shut 
out from it? It is true, indeed, that the offenders could 
have. been proceeded against for contempt of Court. But 
procedure for contempt of Court is falling somewhat into 
disrepute. We are sorry that this should bo so, because we 
cannot imagine how the dignity of a Court of Justice is to 
be preserved without an occasional resort to this expedient. 
But undoubtedly there is less and less disposition to resort 
to it, and the fact that the conviction and the punishment 
of offenders depend so largely on the disposition and temper 
of the particular Judge tends to deprive it of the certainty 
on which its value as a sanction depends. Had the right of 
prisoners to be protected against all attempts on the part 
of newspapers to publish matter calculated to bias the 
juries who have to try them been left to the chance 
of proceedings for contempt of Court, it would have 
proved a constantly lessening security. Now that it 
is known to be a misdemeanour, as_ well under- 
stood and as certain of punishment as any other to which 
the law applies, we have no fear that the evil will prove 
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recurrent. We shall speak on public matters with the 
more assured freedom because the prohibition to trespass 
upon private matters is more certainly established. 








RELIGIOUS EMOTION. 
HE author of “The Soul of a People,” Mr. H. Fielding, 
has written a work about “The Hearts of Men” 
(Hurst and Blackett, 10s. 6d. net). The former deals princi- 
ally with Burmese Buddhism, the latter deals with religion 
as the author sees it existing in all men irrespective of their 
creed or persuasion. In his eyes, we gather, all faiths, in so 
far as they can be expressed in creeds, are equally false, while 
all religions, in so far as they are expressions of emotion, are 
alike true. There are, he thinks, certain religious instincts 
existing always, modified from time to time by circumstances 
and brain developments. Briefly, these instincts may he 
brought under three heads,—the instinct of confession, 
the instinct of prayer, and the instinct of sacrifice. To 
satisfy and explain these three fundamental cravings men 
have evolved a god or gods. In this inversion of the 
ordinary argument lies the key to Mr. Fielding’s book, and 
he would have men go behind all their theories of the super- 
natural to what he considers the practice of true religion, 
which is “the cult of the emotions.” This cult is, he believes, 
the highest exercise of which the mind of man is capable, 
and he should pursue it with all his might. To the common- 
sense questioner who asks, Why? he has only one answer 
to give—in order that “he may fill his heart with beauty.” 
Mr. Fielding’s position is by no means that of the religious- 
minded agnostic. He does not say,“Ido not know.” He 
evidently believes that he does know, that he has discovered 
the secret of all the faiths, and found, moreover, in “the 
Tecognition and cultivation of the more beautiful instincts 
and emotions,” that which all men seek,— the great peace.” 
Needless to say, we have no wish to chop logic with this 
author on the subject of the existence of God. “Two and two 
make four everywhere but in religion,” he complains,—an 
assertion which, if true, does not prove, to our mind, that all 
creeds are false, but simply illustrates the truth of the witty 
proverb lately quoted (or invented) by Mr. Herbert Paul 
in one of his essays, “ You cannot compare four pounds of 
butter and four o'clock.” It is not with Mr. Fielding’s 
negations, but with his affirmations and exhortations that we 
ate concerned. Is'a man who studiously cultivates his 
religious emotions really pursuing the highest aim of which 
human nature is capable, and are the three emotions of which 
Mr. Fielding speaks after all the most worthy of cultivation P 
To the first question we would answer emphatically, “ No.” 
And with regard to the second question, in so far as the 
instincts of confession and sacrifice are concerned, we would 
reply that they ure not by any means the highest instincts 
common to man,—uniess by sacrifice we mean self-sacrifice, 
which Mr. Fielding plainly does not mean, and which, indeed, 
could hardly be considered an instinct at all. With regard 
to prayer, we are a little doubtful what our author implies by 
the word, seeing that he does not derive the desire to 
pray from the belief in a Being who hears the petition. 
If he is recommending a conscious formulation of instinc- 
tive moral, religious, and so God-seeking, aspirations, then, 
whatever word he may use, he is indeed inculeating one 
of the highest exercises of which the human mind is capable. 
If, on the other hand, he means nothing but the cultivation 
of emotion by means of ecstatic expression, this instinct does 
not appear to be worth the time to be wasted in its cultiva- 
tion. This latter explanation appears to us the more likely 
one, because the aspiration theory is practically barred by 
Mr. Fielding’s view of the relations of religion and conduct. 
The two have, he declares, very little to do with one another, 
though some people make the observance of rules of conduct 
part of their religion, just as others make the observance of 
sanitary laws. Of conscience as an elevating force very little 
is made in this book, except in so far as it impels men to 
confession. But surely if confession is to be cultivated with- 


out reference to moral improvement, it is not only not | 


elevating, but is positively degrading. Good or bad, 
however, we are quite unable to agree with Mr. Fielding 
as to the universality of the instinct. . “There is 


no emotion of the human heart,” he declares, “so strong | 





| as this—the eminent necessity to tell some one. No one who 
| bas had much to dowith crime can doubt it.” But surely 
where crime is concerned the instinct of secrecy is much 
stronger; weshould havethought noone who had had much todo 
with the administration of justice could doubt that. “ What 
is it,” he asks, “ that we teach our children ? Never do wrong ? 
No; but when you have done wrong confess, for only'so can 
you lift the burden from your heart. Confess! Confess!” 
We hope Mr. Fielding has not taught many children this 
horribly dangerous doctrine, because when they grow to be 
men and women, though they may well relieve an inferior 
conscience by confession, they cannot thus relieve’ the 
sufferings of those they have wronged. Confession, too, 
may prove as dangerous to the moral nature as perpetual 
poulticing to the bodily. Any one who has had anything to 
do with children knows how too strong imsistence on confes- 
sion will make children go perilously near wrongdoing for the 
luxury of confessing their misdoings. We do not gather 
that this violent advocate of emotional religion would 
instigate confession to the person offended. Many men, he 
assures us, will confess toa stranger,—he himself has been the 
recipient of such confessions. True, he adds, his penitents were 
Burmese; and one cannot help wondering whether, finding what 
a religious respect the white man had for the disclosure of evil 
deeds, some of these brown sinners did not draw on their 
imaginations at the same time as they relieved their con- 
sciences. The Roman Catholic Church, which has, Mr. 
Fielding argues, assimilated and made her own almost all 
the instincts of the human heart, encourages and com- 
mands auricular confession; but it would be a gross libel 
upon the Roman Catholic Church to suggest that she 
asks men to confess in order to give them the pleasure of 
telling, or primarily even in order to unburden their hearts. 
She requires of her penitents before she allows them to con- 
fide in her zt all that they should believe that she possesses a 
delegated power to forgive sin, and she then absolves them to 
the intent that, being relieved of the burden of the. past, they 
may enjoy greater freedom to do better in the future. Direct 
confession to God as: it is practised by Protestants and 
Mahommedans Mr. Fielding regards as merely an expe- 
dient of the proud, who feel ashamed to confess to men, 
and are thus obliged to cultivate their emotions in secret. 
When we come to the cult of the sacrificial emotion we are 
brought face to face with a very fundamental instinct indeed, 
and, we should he inclined to say, with a very base one. .Mr. 
Fielding describes for our edification a religious festival 
among coolies, at which a goat is sacrificed in a singularly 
cruel and revolting manner (a priest puts it to death with 
his teeth). The emotion evinced by the worshippers 
simply testifies, we are told, to the existence of the. re- 
ligious instinct, while the priests make their little 
scientific theology to explain and apologise for this 
peculiar emotion. So arose sacrifice, the author explains, 
out of some hidden emotion in man’s heart, for “ man and his 
necessities are the eternal i.uths, and all his creeds are but 
framed by himself to minister to his needs.” To people in 
any stage of civilisation, he assures us, the sight of suffering 
and death is very attractive, and “if not witnessed too often 
or in wrong circumstances,” such sights “are by no means 
brutalising, but quite the reverse.” Those who have little 
opportunity of looking upon such scenes “seek in art the 
stimulus they require.” 


Tt is difficult to write coolly of such a repulsive cult as Mr. 
Fielding dignifies by the name of religion. We hope his book 
may fall into the hands of all such as are in danger of being 
led away by the perilous delights of religious emotion. For 
ourselves, we believe the Protestant position to be the true 
one, and are not disturbed by Mr. Fielding’s description of 
Puritanism, which is, he declares, something “ grand, stern, 
rigid, black, never graceful nor beautiful.” Religious emotions 
which bear no fruit either in faith or benevolence are better 
suppressed, and belong, like “the sacrificial instinct,” to the 
category of savage survivals. Such emotions as are not in- 
herently barren may, as Newman says, “ condense within the 
i soul, and change to purpose strong”; but even these should 





| be husbanded as a force, not: wallowed in asa luxury. The 
highest instincts of religion take birth, as we believe, not 
| emid the whirlwinds of emotion, but in the quiet recesses of 
conscience, Moved, no doubt, by the instinct of confession, 
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Mr. Fielding confides to his readers that when asa young 
man he renounced his faith in Christianity, he was 
actuated not so much by obedience to the dictates of 
his reason as by his determination to be free—not to 
worship “a God who interfered.” In a refusal to bear this 
interference lies, we believe, the death warrant of the true 
religious instinct; just as in submission to it lies the germ of 
faith. A determination to get quit of conscience is the 
destruction of the thread of communication between the 
divine and the human which no “cult of the emotions” avails 
to re-establish. 





MR. CARNEGIE ON WEALTH. 

N R. CARNEGIE tells the world this week in a letter 

largely quoted in the Press that wealth will not 
secure happiness, and that for himself, if Wagner and Shake- 
speare, “ the two mountain peaks of music and literature,” were 
taken out of his life, he would be poor indeed. Though he is 
not the wealthiest man in the world, he is the wealthiest with 
whom Englishmen or Scotchmen come in direct contact, and 
it would be interesting to know precisely what he means. If 
it is only that vast wealth, however great, by itself will not 
produce happiness, the sentence is a little trite. Not to 
mention that wealth beyond a certain figure, say £10,000 a 
year, cannot add to personal enjoyment, no man is happy 
whose conscience stings him, nor is happiness in any ordinary 
S2nse consistent with painful disease. The man must be 
strangely constituted who would buy millions at the price of 
cancer, or e en'of those forms of ill health which, while they 
do not threaten life, take out of it all its savour. Permanent 
neuralgia will take out of any one the capacity of happiness so 
completely that immense wealth wo 
vexation, because it would perpetually renew disgusé at its 
failure to secure the one thing needful. Nor, we think, though 
we have some difficulty in imagining that condition of mind, 
can large means compensate for a total absence of interests 
in life, for the want, that is, of wishes, or objects, or cares, 
such as doctors say falls sometimes upon the very old, and 
usually ends in extinguishing with the wish to continue 
living the vitality to do it. And there are mental causes of 
melancholy, more especially foiled ambitions, which are per- 
manent, and which to those who feel them may render riches, 
however great, mere ashes in the mouth, something the con- 
templation of which causes a bitter, though it may be a 
gentle, irritation. It is told of one millionaire that 
nothing consoles him for his failure to write a success- 
ful book; and the present writer has heard a great noble 
say that he would give half his fortune to be able to 
send a picture to the Academy and find it purchased at a 
great price. But for all that, one would fancy that an average 
man with the health of other people, and a few tastes, no 
mutter what, and some clear convictions, would find in enor- 
a considerable source of satisfaction. Men do 
find it, and confess they find it, in power; and under our 
modern civilisation the possession of millions which you can 
part with confers enormous power of which when exerted 
the millionaire can see the fruits. He can advance almost 
any cause, right almost any great wrong, provide almost any 
kind of force to direct his own section of mankind into the 
course of which he approves. There is surely gratification in 
that of the kind which produces happiness, or why do men 
devote themselves so earnestly every day to objects in which 
they can by no possibility have any selfish interest, to the 
diffusion of opinions, the success of great organisations, 








mous wealth 





the removal of abuses they abhor? Imagine the 
luxury of buying out the peasantry of the congested 
districts. It is true that such men work hard, and 


that work is perhaps the grand sweetener of life; but 
we do not precisely see why his millions shut out the 
enormously rich man from working as many how's a day as 
his strength will permit. The men interested in the objects 
he is pursuing will let him do it with all the goodwill in the 
world. Mr. Carnegie might work all day if he liked at the 
object which seems to interest him most, the diffusion of know- 
ledg- among Scotchmen and Americans, and never feel in- 
effective for a single hour of the time. He certainly wouldnever 
feel that he was finished. We fail, in brief, to see the differ- 
ence between the power derived from masses of money and any 
other sort of power, and cannot but hope that Mr, Carnegie 


uld only be an additional ; 








ee 
expresses his melancholy opinion under a temporary sense of 


weariness and disgust, such as the poor may equally feg] at 
certuin moments in life, rather than from the mature con 
viction forced on him by his experience. He has the means of 
choosing his work, of working hard, and of making his work 
succeed ; and if those powers do not yield happiness, they yield 
a substitute which most men would regard as indistinguish. 
able. We admit, of course, that the multi-millionaire can be 
worried by importunate claimants; but if he steadily refuses 
to give to any cause suggested from outside, and surrounds 
himself with a court of efficient secretaries, that Worry need 
never be overpowering. He can have his letters winnowed, 
and his interviewers vicariously snubbed. 


If Mr. Carnegie meant, on the other hand, that ordinary 
wealth is no help to happiness, we disagree with him. It may 





be true, as he says, and it is in any case 2a most curious obiter 
dictum, that “ civilisation will deteriorate when less than nine 
hundred and ninety-nine out of a thousand are born poor,” 
for civilisation must have work as its basis, and man 
has discovered no whip which will coerce men to work 
like poverty. The rulers of the elder world thought they 
had, but a hundred British navvies will do more than 
five hundred white slaves in the ergastula—how they 
were kept there we cannot imagine—would have even 
attempted to accomplish. It is true also that most of the 
direct enjoyments of life—food. sleep, love, and health—am 
independent of wealth beyond the bare wage that suffices for 
decent subsistence. And it is also most true, as clerics and 
philosophers are always telling us, that contentment, which 
while it lasts is the equivalent of Lappiness, comes from 
within, and that the pastor mentioned in the “ Deserted 
Village” with his £40 a year-—nowadays poverty to a house. 
painter—may have been happier than a Bishop of Durham with 
a palace, a pack of hounds, and £50,000 a year out of which to 
founda tamily. But the cultivated world everywhere; which 
strives so strenuously to reach weulth, though it may strive 
much too hardly, and often forgets ideals in its pursuit of 
“dross ””—that word,so seldom heard now out of the pulpit, 
originally meant, Murray says, dregs, or, in England, the scum 
of melting metal—is not simply bemused by a sinful folly. It 
has a reason for its toi. The poor, and especially the 
educated poor, have three troubles, any two of which are, we 
will not say fatal to happiness, hut highly inimical to its 
enjoyment, They are insecure, they are nearly powerless to 
provide for their children’s future, and they have insutfiicient 
freedom. With the exception of peasant freeholders, the 
entire working class feels the first-named evil acutely ; indeed, 
it is thecause of more than half the bitter socialstruggle. Howe 
ever good in his trade a man may be, he is liable to he thrownout 
by illness, by misfortune—the failure, for instance, of an 
employer—or—and this cause, to the disgrace of our age, is 
the advance of age, 





which diminishes quickness und suggests possible claims for 
pension. Tosay of a man so placed that property will not 
make him happier is nonsense, admitted nonsense, for if it is 
true all our teaching about the virtue of thrift and the 
utility of saving is but feeble hypocrisy. The second draw- 
back is positive misery to scores of thousands, who know that 
at their deaths their children, and especially their daughters, 
must descend in the scale of life or sufier the hourly repeated 
pains of penury. The efforts made on the Continent to avoid 
this evil mould all the laws of society and all the hubits of 
life; and even here, where it is less fought against, it poisons 
a multitude of homes. “No,” did you say? Then ask the 
clergy about themselves, and hear the tales they tell. There 
are hundreds of parsonages and manses in Hugland—we 
quote this class because it is hlameless, and the facts are 
known — where men cannot sleep for thiaking of their 
children’s future. Is “wealth,” by which we mean surplus 
money, no source of happiness to them? The third evil of 
poverty, striking all alike who have insufiicient, is a great deal 
hidden everywhere by habit, but it is a most realone. Not to 
be able to choose one’s work, never to be able to rest from 
it, never to have one’s own way or to gratify one’s own tastes, 
but to be tied, as it were, to a wheel,—these are not sources 
of happiness, and we do not suppose that Mr. Camegie 
thinks they are, though some lecturers on the vanity of riches 
occasionally speak as if they did. We entirely agree with 
him that the power toenjoy Wagner and Shakespeare, or im 


growing more frequent every year—by 
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——— . A 
other words, the possession of ideals independent of external 


circumstances, is the grand remedy against the evils of 
poverty, better perhaps even than that good conceit of him- 
self which every Scotchman is supposed to possess, and which 
therefore possibly even Mr. Carnegie may not lack; and we 
have repeatedly met with men upon whose serene minds the 
purden of poverty made no impact; but in our despondent 
moods we cannot help sometimes thinking that if the dream 
of Sir Julius Vogel could be realised the world would be a 
happier one. That very original thinker once wrote that it 
might be possible at some future time for British society to 
be organised on the principle that every household should 
have a pound a week through life from the State, thus ex- 
tinguishing hunger, insecurity, and the dread of the worst 
consequences of poverty. It was only a dream, being beyond 
national means, and we should have to send loafers into penal 
regiments; but sometimes one thinks, unlike Mr. Carnegie, 
that civilisation would not be so grievously set back. 





FOG AND DEW PONDS. 
HE cycle of dry seasons seems to be indefinitely pro. 
longed. During the period, now lasting since 1893, 
in which we have had practically no wet summers, and 
many very hot ones, a very curious phenomenon has been 
remarked upon the high and dry chalk downs. The dew 
ponds, so called because they are believed to be fed by 
dew and vapours, and not by rain, have kept their water, 
while the deeper ponds in the valleys have often failed. 
The shepherds on the downs are careful observers of 
these ponds, because if they run dry they have to take 
their sheep to a distance or draw water for them from 
very deep wells. They maintain that there are on the 
Downs some dew ponds whickh have never been known to run 
dry. Others which do run dry do so because the bottom is 
injured by driving sheep into them when the water is shallow, 
and not from the failure of the invisible means of supply. 
There seem to be two sources whence these ponds draw 
water, the dew and the fogs. Summer fogs are very common 
at night on the high Downs, though people who go to 
bed and get up at normal howrs do not know of them. 
These fogs are so wet that a man riding up on to the hills 
at 4.a.m. may find his clothes wringing wet from the fog and 
every tree dripping water, just as during the first week of 
November in London many trees distilled pools of water from 
the fog, as if it had been pouring with rain. Such was the case 
on July 4th last summer. The fogs will draw up the hollows 
towards the ponds, and hang densely round them. Fog and dew 
may or may not come together; but generally there is a heavy 
dew deposit on the grass when a fog lies on the hills. After 
such fogs, though rain may not have fallen for a month, and 
there ig no water channel or spring near the dew pond, the 
water in it rises prodigiously. Every shepherd knows this, 
but the actual measurements of this contribution of the 
vapour-laden air have not often been taken. Yet the subject 
is an interesting one, and of real importance to all dwellers 
on high hills, especially those which, like the South Downs, 
are near the sea, and attract great masses of fog and vapour- 
laden cloud, but contain few springs on the high rolls of the 
hills, 


The following are some records of the rise in a dew pond 
caused by winter fogs on the Berkshire Downs. They were 
recorded by the Rev. J. G. Cornish at Lockinge, in Berk- 
shire, and taken at his suggestion by a shepherd in a simple 
and ingenious way. Whenever he thought that a heavy dew 
or fog was to be expected (and the shepherds are rarely wrong 
as weather prophets) he notched a stick, and drove it into the 
pond overnight, so that the notch was level with the surface. 
Next morning he pulled it up, marked how high the water 
had risen above the notch, and nicked it again for measure- 
ment. On January 18th, after a night of fog, the water rose 
l}in.; on the next day, after another fog, 2in.; and on 
January 24th, lin. Five nights of winter fog gave a total 
rise of Sin.—a vast weight of water even in a pond of 
moderate area, Five days of heavy spring dew in April and 
May, with no fog, gave a total rise in the same pond of 
3} in., the dews, though one was very heavy, giving less water 
than the fogs, one of which even in May caused the water to 
mse 1} in, The shepherds say that it is always well to have one 








or two trees hanging over the pond, for that these distil the 
water from the fog. The drops may be heard raining on to 
the surface in heavy mists. This is certainly the case. 
During the first October mists thig autumn the pavement 
under certain trees was as wet as if it had been raining, while 
elsewhere the dust lay like powder. The water was still 
dripping from these trees at 7 a.m. Under the plane- 
trees the fallen leaves were as wet from distilled moisture 
as if they had been dipped in water; yet the ground 
beyond the spread of the tree was dry. The writer 
tried a simple experiment in this distilling power of 
trees. Two vessels were placed, one under a small cherry- 
tree in full leaf, the other on some stone flags. Heavy dew 
was falling and condensing on all vegetation, and on some 
other objects, with the curious capriciousness which the dew- 
fall seems to show. The leaves of some trees were already 
wet. Inthe morning the vessel under the tree, and that in 
the open, both held a considerable quantity of water, that on 
the stone caught from dew and condensation, that under the 
tree mainly from what had dripped from the leaves, which 
clearly intercepted the direct fall of dew. But the vessel under 
the tree held just twice as much water as that in the open, the 
surplus being almost entirely derived from drops precipitated 
from the leaves. Mr. Sanderson, the manager of the elephant- 
catching establishment of the Indian Government, noted 
that in heavy dews in the jungle the water condensed by the 
leaves could be heard falling like a heavy shower of rain. 

Gilbert White, who noticed everrthing, and lived near a 
chalk hill, makes some shrewd conjectures, both about the 
dew ponds and the part which trees play in distilling water 
from fog, though he does not form the practical conclusion, 
which we think is a safe one, that the most fog-distilling 
trees should be discovered and planted to help to supply the 
water in these air-tapping reservoirs. “Toa thinking mind,” 
he writes, “few phenomena are more strange than the state 
of little ponds on the summits of the chalk hills, many of 
which are never dry in the most trying droughts of summer. 
On chalk hills, I say, because in many rocky and gravelly 
soils springs usually break out pretty high on the sides of 
elevated grounds and mountains; but no persons acquainted 
with chalky districts will allow that they ever saw springs in 
such a soil but in valleys and bottoms, since the waters of 
so pervious a stratum as chalk all lie on one dead level, 
ag well-diggers have assured me again and again. Now 
we have many such little round ponds in this district, 
and one in particular on our sheep-down, 300ft. above my 
house, and containing perhaps not more than two or three 
hundred hogsheads of water; yet it is never known to fail, 
though it affords drink for three or four hundred sheep, und 
for at least twenty head of large cattle beside. This pond, it 
is true, is overhung with two moderate beeches, that doubtless 
at times afford it much supply. But then we have others as 
small, which, without the aid of trees, and in spite of evapora- 
tion from sun and wind and perpetual consumption by cuttle, 
yet constantly contain a moderate share of water, without over- 
flowing in the winter, as they would doif supplied bysprings. By 
my Journal of May, 1775, it appears that ‘the small and even 
the considerable ponds in the vales are now dried up, but the 
small ponds on the very tops of the hills are but little 
affected.’ Can this difference be accounted for by evapora- 
tion alone, which is certainly more prevalent in the bottoms ? 
Or, rather, have not these elevated pools some unnoticed 
recruits, which in the night time cvunterbalance the waste 
of the day?” These unnoticed recruits, though it is now 
certain that they come in the form of those swimming 
vapours from which little moisture seems to fall, are 
enlisted by means still not certainly known. The common 
explanation was that the cool surface of the water condensed 
the dew, just as the surface of a glass of iced water condenses 
moisture. But on the Lockinge Downs on July 16th last it 
was found that the temperature of the water in a dew pond 
was 20° Fabr. higher than the temperature of the air. It 
would seem that during summer the water in these ponds is 
warmer than tue night air, and the “ unseen recruit ” does not 
form by condensation on the surface. 

In the notes to a recent edition of “ White’s Selborne,” 
edited by Professor L. C. Miall, F.R.S., and Mr. W. Warde 
Fowler, a considerable amount of information on dew ponds 
is appended to the passage quoted- above, but the source of 
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supply still remains obscure. The best dew ponds seem to be on 
the Sussex Downs, where far more fog and cooling cloud accu- 
mulates than onthe more inland chalk ranges, because of the 
nearness of the sea. Near Inkpen Beacon, in Hampshire, there 
is a dew pond at a height of nine hundred feet, which is 
never dry, though it waters a large flock of sheep. Dew ponds 
are often found where there are no other sources of supply, 
such as the wash from rain flowing down a road. Probably 
if the site for one had to be selected, it should be where 
experience shows that the mists gather most thickly and the 
heaviest dews are shed, local knowledge only possessed by a 
few shepherds. Mr. Clement Reid, F.R.S., has added to the 
“Selborne” notes his own experiences of the best sites for such 
ponds. They should, he thinks, be sheltered on the south- 
west by an overhanging tree. In those he is acquainted with 
the tree is often only a stunted, ivy-covered thorn or oak, or 
a bush of holly, or else the southern bank is high enough to 
give shadow. ‘“ When one of these ponds is examined in the 
middle of a hot summer's day,” he adds, “ it would appear that 
the few inches of water in it could only last a week. But 
in early morning, or towards evening, or whenever a sea- 
mist drifts in, there is a continuous drip from the smooth 
leaves of the overhanging tree. There appears also to be a 
considerable amount of condensation on the surface of the 
water itself, thongh the roads may be quite dry and dusty. 
In fact, whenever dew is on the grass the pond is receiving 
moisture.” 

We would add that though this is evidently the case, no 
one has explained how it comes about that the pond surface re- 
ceives so very much more moisture than the grass. The heaviest 
dew or fog would not deposit an inch, or even two inches, of 
water over an area of grass equal to that of the pond. 
None of the current theories of dew deposits quite explain 
this very interesting question. There can hardly be a doubt 
that the ancient camps on the chalk downs were supplied 
with water by such dew ponds; and the subject is one of 
practical value and importance at present. Two lines of 
inquiry seem to be suggested, which might be pursued side 
by side. These are the quantities distilled or condensed on 
the ponds, and the means by which it is done; and secondly, 
the kind of tree which, in Gilbert White’s phrase, forms the 
best “alembic” for distilling water from fog at all times of 
the year. We feel certain that the tree is a very important 
piece of machinery in aid of such ponds, though many remain 
well supplied without them. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE SUSPENSION OF THE CONSTITUTION OF 
CAPE COLONY. 
[To tar Epitor or THe “ SprceraTor.” | 
Srr,—I venture to hope that the influence of your powerful 
advocacy will be given in support of what many who live here 
feel to be the only satisfactory solution of the troubles of this 
distressed country. I refer to the suspension for a few years, 
say five, of the Constitution. We have to face the fact, how- 
ever distasteful, that two-thirds of the inhabitants of Cape 
Colony are bitterly hostile to any government of this country 
by Englishmen. The aims of this majority are entirely 
different from ours. Their treatment of the labour question 
is essentially and radically diverse, and their one ruling pas- 
sion is embodied in the ery of “ Africa for the Afrikanders,” 
and the restoration of the whole land to Dutch contro]. For 
this they have steadily worked for the last twenty years, and 
if people at home imagine that the adverse result of the war 
will cause an abandonment of this hope they are making a 
grievous mistake. So far from the Dutch being cowed by 
defeat, they have learnt that a commando of five hundred 
men can successfully evade ten thousand for months, and 
dodge in and out of the kloofs and kopjes in perfect security ; 
and since our lines of communication are bound to be thin 
enough for them to break at »s, they can supply them- 
1 ammunition and remounts at will. 
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selves in this way wi 
To a people who are boiling over with hatred against us it is 





proposed, on the expiration of martial law, to surrender the 
reins of government, and, as a ning act of folly, 
actually to place the control of all troops in the Colony under 
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‘a Prime Minister elected by those who are only awaiting the 
first opportunity to throw off the yoke. We have only to 
look back upon the history of the Colony since the second 
invasion—of January this year—to realise the difficulties 
which face the loyalists of the Western Province and Mig. 
lands. The great majority of the farmers secretly sympa. 
thise with our enemies, and furtively form a most excellent 
intelligence department for the Boer and rebel commandos. 
and the recent surrenders of district mounted troops in 
Somerset East and Albany to bodies of less than half their 
number surely form an object-lesson which it would be mad. 
ness to disregard. I am well aware that it is hoped, by 
redistribution of seats, by that dangerous expedient of a large 
extension of the franchise to natives, and by stationing 
irregular troops who are voters in disaffected constituencies, 
to jockey this majority out of their just rule. This dis. 
honourable scheme emanates from Mr. Rhodes, and is one 
more explanation of that growing sense of distrust which 
many who were formerly his admirers are beginning 
to feel. If the Constitution remains, every care will 
be taken to secure a Progressive Government for the first 
election, and this means either that gentleman's nominal 
leadership, or his virtual rule through the Prime Minister, 
But the majority will assert itself in course of time, and when 
this becomes imminent, who could trust “the Great Amal. 
gamator” and the man who has openly declared that-he ig 
“against Downing Street administration in every shape and 
form” to remain loyal to the interests of the Mother. 
country ? A residence of twelve years in this Colony has 
convinced me of two things :—First, that the class of needy 
attorneys, successful publicans, Government contractors, and 
boodle-hunters who form our two Houses of Legislature are 
for untrustworthiness without parallel outside Tammany 
Hall. Each man here goes into Parliament to grind his own 
axe, and I think it is doubtful whether there were as many as 
ten seats secured at the last election which (except in the 
case of Bond nominees, who in most rural districts are 
practically unopposed) were not bought by the most shame 
less corruption. From such men we shall never get a just 
and righteous rule. Speaking broadly and with a full 
recognition of many exceptions, especially among the 
descendants of the 1820 the Eastern 
Province, I venture to “land of lies” 
does not as yet possess the class of people from 
whom to choose high-minded and men of 
sufficient culture, ability, and integrity to bear rule. And 
secondly, I have learnt that the Dutch are a people that 
can wait. They are consoling themselves now for the failure 
of their present attempt to turn us out of the country with 
their national proverb, “There is to-morrow.” This unde 
niable hatred of us is of no recent growth, and many long 
years of stable government must control this country before 
we can afford to disregard it. When the balance of popula- 
tion has shifted to our side, and when the majority of English 
who come here begin to lock upon this land as a home and 
not as a mere field for financial speculation, responsible 
government may be returned. But I believe at present that nine 
out of every ten Cape Colonists of English descent who are 
neither in office nor are seeking it will agree with me that 
to be governed by the direct rule of the Crown is our only 
chance for safe progress at present.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. Il. Carter. 


settlers in 
say that this 


statesmen 


St. James's Rectory, Graaf Reinet. 

[We publish our correspondent’s able letter, but we cannot 
agree with its general conclusions. We regard self-govern- 
ment as the greatest of political anodynes, and would by no 
means withhold it. After the rebellion the unwisdom of con- 
ferring self-government on the Southern States was strongly 
urged, but it was conferred after a reasonable period oi 
military and semi-military rule, and with success. We do not 
want to gerrymander, but we cannot see why there should not 
be a fair distribution of electoral power. Why should 4 
townsman not get his fair share of representation? Again, 
we should unhesitatingly disfranchise all proved rebels, and 
in some cases rebel districts. We need not say that we 
sympathise with our correspondent’s views as to Mr. Rhodes, 
but if the British in South Africa insist on making him & 
hero, they can only be made to realise their mistake by 
experiencing the results.—Ep. Spectator. | 
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MR. BALFOUR ON FAITH AND CONDUCT 
[To THE EviTor OF TER “ SPxcTaTor.’’] 

Siz, — Why, if there is not a future life. if we are but a 

evlondid variety of ephemerides, should not the inte 

gud the 8 strong push their advantages to the utmost, 

human life as a race, a a1 care as little for the par sees ee et 


TR 





jockey cares for the broken courage or wind of the horses | 


he has passed ? * Beeause such conduct is wrong, base, 
detestable, inhuman. Profoundly convinced as I am that 
Mr. Balfour is right in holding that morality is not a sub- 
stitute for religion, and agreeing entirely with your belief 
that the loss of faith in Christ would lead to a tremendous 
the worse in the general morality of the 
now “Christian” nations, I still must protest against 
the suggestion that m orality is altogether dependent 
upon the expectation of future rewards and punishments, 
pe that no man can feel the categorical imperative of 

mors] law unless he is a Christian. If death ends all, 
the mult! “tration table and the law of gravitation neverthe- 
less hold ‘good ; and not less so, the self-evident axioms of 
—_ “W hy, if life is so short, should not each individual 

eek his own happiness for those short years, regardless of 
the happiness of others?” Because if he has the rudiments 


of honesty and decency in his composition, he cannot; and 


change for 


tha mo 
tu 














beeause, if he is not an utter fool, he will ne 
course suggested would be about the most certain wa; 
missing happiness. In the deeply pathetic letter which T 
Huxley wrote to Charles Kingsley on September 23rd, 1960), 
he said:—“ As Istood behind the coffin of my little son the 
other day, the officiating minister read as a part of his 
daty the words, ‘If the dead rise not again, let us eat 
d drink, for to-morrow we die.’ I cannot teil yon how 
inexpressibly they shocked me. Paul had neither wife 
nor child, or he must have known that his alternative 
involved a blasphemy against ail that was 
holiest in human nature. I could have laughed with 
scorn.” Huxley, I think, misunderstood St. Paul, who was 
incapable of teaching that if there is no resurrection men 
may as well “renounce their manhood, howl, and grovel in 
bestiality.” ButI think that Huxley’s protest against basing 
all moral obligs 
and incontrovertible; and it is: hecause the argument you 
have advanced seems to me erroneous, and gravely injurious 
to the Christian faith, that I feel constrained to send you 
these words of expostulation. Instead of being the funda- 
mental tenet of Christianity, is not its revelation of a future 
life rather its crown and summit? Can a man believe in the 
risen Christ who has not first believed in the erucified Christ 2 
But I must not trespass too far on your limited space. 
Suffer me only to throw out the suggestion that Christ 
Himself seems to have made it the condition of attaining 
to immortal life that the human soul should abandon 
desive for immortality. “He that. loveth his 
life shall lose it; and he that hateth his life in this 
world shall keep it unto life eternal.” I know that these 
words can he taken superficially, as meaning the bodily life 
on the one hand, and the everlasting life on the other. But 
is not the true meaning the deeper one: that we must sincerely 
and unreservedly abandon our selfish claim of personal exist- 
ence for our own individual happiness; and then, when we 
have made the perfect surrender, God breathes into our 
souls the blessed assurance that those who love Him more 
than themselves He loves and will never give them up i 
annihilation ?—I am, Sir, &e., F.S8. T. 


seljish 


[We most gladly find spac efor our correspondent’s striking 
We have n desire to offend men like Huxley, 
vie nature was not only noble but essentially religious, 

23 the extract shows, But Huxley was no materialist, and had 
faith, though not dic matic faith. Was it not the late Mr. Justice 
Stephen who doubted if the sense of duty and pe morality 
would last more than one generation if religic us faith d 
peared? Without a genuine faith in some shape or other the 
sense of moral obligation will in the end die away.—Ep. 
Spectator. } 
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{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”} 


SIR,—In connection with your very welcome article (S; 


ectator, 





itions on the expec ctation of a future life is just | 


November 9th), can you find room for a quotation from “the : 


| command; 


| Sir,—The writer of the article on “ Mir. 
; and Conduct” in the Speetator of November 9th says that 


t, seeing that the } are : . 
? . | xectors and ministers are considered admirable because 


a ey 
| knowledge of the Bible, ¢.e., John Ruskin ? 


| fot and the English faith. 
doing always certain, and in His 
name who leads the armies of 
and all deeds which are done in alliance with those armies, be 
they small or great, are essentially deeds of faith, which 
therefore, in this one stern, eternal sense, subdues all king- 
doms, and turns to fight the armies of the aliens, and is at 
once the source and ¢ 
so called.” 

of Ruskin a 


most an 
) 


alytical mind in Europe, ” furnished with an unrivalled 


— Obedience in its 
highest for ri is not obedience toa constant and compulsory law 

but a persuaded or voluntarily } yielded obedience to an issued 
and so far as it was a persuaded submission to 


| command, it was anciently called, in a passive sense, ‘per- 


suasion’ or siczs;, and in so far as 


t alan ey 
¢ alone could 


it alone assuredly did, and 
lo, what it meant to do, and was therefore the 
nee of all kuman deed, it was called by ar 
doing’ or jid passed into the French 
And theref afore because in Hia 
speaking always true, His 
Heaven is ‘Faithful and true,’ 





root and es 


Latins the ‘ 


s, which has 


he substance i. all human deed, rightly 

One cannot but remark upon the singular neglect 
an interpreter of Scripture.—I am, Sir, &., 

A. ALLEN BRrockINeTon, 








{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 


Balfour on Faith 


| their whole time is given up to the foundation and manage- 
ment of benevolent societies, 
municipal altruism,” 


or to keeping alive the flame of 
and that “the orator who tries to prove 


| the truth of even fundamental doctrines ...... is either 


| abused for treating his congregation 
| Christians,’ 


best and ! 





statements. 
rectors or ministers 
benevolent societies, nor have I met with any set of laymen 
who blame « clergyman for trying to prove the truth of doe- 
trines. 
God, we shall know of the doctrine whether it be 
and He has also told us in quite unmistakable words that it 
is the will of God that we feed the hungry, give drink to the 
thirsty, 
| and the prisoner. 
“rectors and ministers” 
faith and conduct are essential parts of religious life, as a 
rule the study of doctrine should be preceded by participa- 
tion in altruistic work ? 
Clergy themselves begin to think that their first duty is phi- 
lanthropy in the sense of increasing the physical comfort of 
those around them.” 
complete misapprehension of the motives and action of the 
clergy who devote much time to the kinds of work which the 
article so depreciates. 
question—the opening 
purpose of diminishing the temptations of drink, and for the 
not less important purpose of giving children and men and 
women access to wholesome feeling and thought, the advocacy 


am, Sir, Xc., 


‘as if they were not 
or for neglecting the teaching which alone is con- 
sidered ‘practical.’” There is much exaggeration in these 
Ina long lifetime I have never met with any 
who give their whole time to the care of 


that, if we will do the will of 
of God; 


Our Lord has told us 


clothe the naked, receive the stranger, visit the sick 
Is it to be wondered at, then, that some 
show that they know that while both 


Your contributor says “that the 


I venture to say that these words showa 


Every one of the kinds of work in 
and maintaining of clubs for the 


i) 


of better housing, and all the rest—comes clearly under one 
of the heads of our Lord's 
| intended only to increase comfort. 
of your contributor no work could be a poorer substitute for 
the teaching of doctrine than the showing of pictures to 
working people. 
received poor service of that kind say 
world for them. 
earth who did not at the same time get a new heaven also. 
The statement that altruism was “for ages an obscure truth 
acknowledged by the specially wise and good to be embedded 
in Christianity,” a 
that if Apostles teach that widows ought not to. be neglected, 
| they waste their time on serving t 
astounding statements and beliefs I have ever met with.—I 


great command, and is not 
From the point of view 


Yet I have heard working men who had 
that it had changed the 


And I have never known a man get a new 


and his belief that the Church has ever held 
ables, are among the most 


T. C. HorsFAatt. 
Swanscoe Park, Macclesfield. 


[We should have thought it abundanily clear from the 


general sense of the article that we had no desire to deprecate 
' eood works, but merely to insist upon the need for not neglect- 

ing the spiritual side of Christianity, which is the only soil in 
which good works can permanently flourish. —Ep. Spectator.) 
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[To tae Epiror or tae “Spectator.”] 
Srr,—May I say a few words suggested by the article 
in the Spectator of November 9th headed “Mr. Balfour on 
Faith and Conduct”? It is there truly affirmed that 
Christianity is more that “altruism,” and there is a depreca- 
tion of the absorption of the best and ablest clergy and other 
Christians in “good works” to the diminution of their efforts 
to convince the world of the data whereon Christian conduct 
is based. To determine this question it seems needful first to 
recognise a signal distinction among these data. They are of 
two kinds, often deplorably confused—historical and spiritua- 
—the latter resting on evidence different from that of the 
former, but not therefore inferior. The historical evidence is 
open to all in written documents; if opinion thereon has 
varied from time to time, this is only what must happen 
to all writiags compiled and handed down under like condi- 
tions. In judging of their truth he will decide best who 
is best qualified by intelligence, historical training, and impar- 
tiality Such an one may assuredly be a Christian, but his 
Christianity in itself will make him no better judge. And if, 
as a clergyman, he is pledged, or thought to be pledged, to 
certain views of historic fact, he is not likely to be generally 
accepted as impartial, however absolute his sincerity. Far 
otherwise is it with the other order of data, the spiritual ex- 
perience of the soul. Here the Christian has knowledge which 
the sceptic has not. The latter may have his explanations of 
this evidence, but he is at a disadvantage from his lack of 
such experience, and is nowise entitled to deny its reality in 
others. It is of this evidence that Christians can speak with 
real force to the world. But “by their fruits ye shall know 
them.” Their practical life is based on their spiritual, but is 
an indispensable proof of it. There is no need to fear an 
excess of “ practical benevolence” Even if it has to take 
rather prosaic forms, the glow of spiritual life will sometimes 
transfigure these with unexpected radiance. And if it rise to 
heroism, it is the supreme witness to the Master who— 
“ Wrought 
With buman hands the creed of creeds 
In loveliness of perfect deeds 
More strong than all puetic thought ” 
A Father Damien is a weightier “evidence” of Christianity 
than a library of apologists.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Ernest MYERs. 





THE DANGERS OF PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. 
{TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1z,—Those who have read the very suggestive article on 
“The Dangers of Proverbial Philosophy ” in the Spectator of 
November 9th may he interested in the following from the 
“ Letters of John Richard Green,” p. 24:— 

“I have long bad a standing quarrel with proverbs. They 
are the half-truths that Pedantry, that utterer of base cvin, 
would pass on the world for universal verities. Stuff! Uuiversat 
truth is as unattainable as an universal language. ‘Bib!’ means 
the most d fferent thing in the world in a man and in a sheep, 
* Early to bed and «arly to rise’ is to J. B the sagest of maxims ; 
to me the must shameless of lies. But of all trenchant, impudent, 
non-verities commeud me to your ‘ No news is good news.’ Tere 
is something asioundiny in the very recklessness of its assump- 
tion. It is as if correspondence were a communion solely of 
misery und woe,—as if we had only recourse to a friend 
as to @ moneyiender when we were going to the dogs,— 
as if we were selfish of our h»ppiness and generous of our 
wisfurtunes,—as if the post office were a house of mourn- 
ing and our letters delivered in black-edged envelopes by 
uudertak-rs instead of postmen. It is as though every man 
ran prating to all the world of his mishaps,—as if our Agamem- 
nons had no mantle to hide their faces in, but must biubber 
out their woes on double prest notepaper,—as if be kvew 
nothing of that divine gift of silence,—as if all were parrots with 
an everlasting *‘ Poor Poll” Iam sure this proverb was winted 
by a dctor or a nurse. There is something of the ‘it m ght 
haves bn worse’ philosophy in it. It has an ind: finable smack 
of Mrs. Gamp. ’Tis an ill end to the friendship of Pylades and 
Orestes—this slap in the face from Orestes.” 

The writer of the article on “The Dangers of Proverbial | 
Philosophy ” quotes the maxim, “ All things happen to those 

that wait,” but in its original French form—Tout vient d point 

ad qué sait attendre—it is much more expressive, “ Everything | 
comes to him who knows how to wait”; in other words, the | 
man who is fully equipped (“knows how to wait”’) is able, as 
Shakespeare puts it, to take advantage, when it comes, of the 
“tide in the affairs of men that taken at the flood leads on to 





fortune.” There is no more interesting study than the way the 





same adage or maxim is expressed in the language of different 
countries, or even in the local dialects of the same country. 
as examples I may instance variants of three of the 
proverbs given in your article. “ Misfortunes seldom come 
singly” is in Ulster “It never rains but it pours.” “Boog 
is thicker than water” becomes in the South of Ireland 
“However near a man’s shirt is, his skin is nearer”; ang 
“Where there’s smoke there’s fire” is in Scotland the 
expression, “ There’s aye water where stirkies (young steer op 
cows) droun (drown).” Whether we believe that proverbs 
are often misleading, or regard them (with the writer of the 
“Short History”) as being only half-truths, I think mogt 
people will admit that proverbs are more pointed and 
forcible when they emanate from those people who, owing to 
their outdoor occupation, are close observers of natural 
phenomena rather than when they are the wise sayings of 
philosophers who burn the midnight oil. In the former 
case, proverbs will much more likely come up to the test of 
Isaac d'Israeli, who in his “ Curiosities of Literature” lays it 
down that the ingredients of a good proverb are “senge, 
shortness, and salt.”—I am, Sir, &c., JOHN W. Byregrs, 
Dreenagh House, Belfast. 





A CORRECTION. 
[To tur Epitor oF THE “Spectator.” | 
Srtr,—One does not expect slipshod verse or misquotation 
in the Spectator. But in a paragraph in your issue of 
November 2nd, upon the alleged Rhodesian inspiration of the 
Buller criticism, I read that, if what had been implied were 
true, “ Mr. Rhodes might, indeed, -be justified in using the old 
tag,— 
: ‘It is all very well to dissemble your love, 
But why did you kick me downstairs? ’” 
That the first line should be in the present tense and the 
second in the past tense is obviously incorrect in any-case, 
But the couplet as quoted is neither “ tag”-rag nor bobtail. 
The lines, of course, are from J. P. Kemble’s play, The Paneb 
Act L, where they run :-— 
“When first I attempted your pity to move, 
You seem'd deat to my sighs and my payers; 
Perhaps it was right to dissemble your love, 
But why did you kick me downstairs ? ”’— 
and are recited by Beatrice to her mistress as some “ moving 
lines” “ made by her sweetheart,” who made such “ verses to 
repeat to her” (“London Stage Comedies, &c.,” Sherwood's 
Edition, 1827).—I am, Sir, &e., 
James Hy. Rexvz, 


North Walsham. 





A RESERVOIR OF CAVALRY OFFICERS. 

‘To tHe EpiTror OF THE 

Srz,—I heard an officer returned from South Africa say that 
he thought the Cape Mounted Riflemen were the finest 
cavalry soldiers in the world. This, of course, is but a dis- 
interested opinion, but what little has been heard of them in 
official despatches has been of unqualified praise. If the 
country is in need of cavalry officers at the present time, here 
seems to be the corps to draw upon. Offer these men com: 
missions and they would jump at the idea; they love their 
profession and have learnt the business. Considering that 
these men joined their corps long before there was any idea 
of war—many of them, I believe, because they could not 
get into the British Army through the ordinary channels— 
they must certainly, one would think, love soldiering fo 
its own sake, especially when they knew the corps was 
treated with scant consideration by their masters, the Cape 
Government, chiefly, I suspect, because they were English- 
men. These must be the kind of men we want. They have 
been almost passed over in the distribution of rewards 
and promotions, whether because they do not belong to the 
Imperial Army proper, or because they have been so split up 
into small companies to be attached to different columns on 
account of their special knowledge of scouting und of Boer 
methods, and so have had no chance of forcing public atten- 
tion by acting in the mass, we cannot say. It must be 


** SPECTATOR.”’] 


{ P . 
remembered, too, that they are the right stamp of men to 


draw upon for officers, being educated chiefly at the public 
schools, and have made soldiering their life’s work, being a 
permanent force.—I am, Sir, &e,, Coaok. 
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A VOICE FROM THE TOMB. 
[To THE EDITOR, OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—The following extract seems peculiarly @ propos to the 


present moment in regard to the South African War and the 


«evil prophets ” :— 
Advertisement to Thanksgiving Ode, January 18th, 1816. 


“There will doubtless be ro few ready to indulge in regrets 
and repinings : and to feel a morbid satisfaction, by aggravating 
those burdens in imagination : in order that calamity so con- 
fdently proph:sied, as it has not taken the shape which their 
sayacity allotted to it, may appear as grievous as possible under 
another. But the body of the nation will not quarrel with the 
gain, because it might have been purchased at a lesa price: and 
ackuowledying in these sufferings, which they feel to have been 
in a great degree unavoidable, a consecration of their noble 
efforts, they will vigorously apply themselves to remedy the evil. 
..... Nor is it at the expense of rational patriotism, or in 
disregard of sound philosophy that I have given vent to feelings 
tending to encourage @ martial spirit in the bosom of my country- 
men at atime when there is a general outcry against the 
prevalence of these dispositions. ...., Every man deserving 
the name of Briton adds his voice to the chorus which extols the 
exp'oits of his countrymen, with a consciousness, at times, over- 
fl. wing the efforts that they transcend all praise... ... Let me 
hope that the martial qualities which I venerate will be fostered 
by adhering to those good old usages which experience has 
sanctioned ..... that all classes of the community may love, 
admire, and be prepared and accomplished tv defend, that country 
under whose protection its faculties have been unfolded and its 
riches acquired. ..... by encouraging athletic exercises and 
manly sports among the peasantry of the country, and by special 
care to provide and support institutions in which, during a time 
of peace, a reasonable proportion of the youth of the country 
may be instructed in military science.”—WitL1am Worps- 
worTH, Rydal Mount, March 13.h, 1816, 

It is interesting to note that between the reigns of 
Henry III. and Queen Elizabeth no less than eighteeen Acts 
of Parliament were passed having for their object the teach- 
ing of the science of archery. Moreover, a parish in the South 
of England contains the records of a Court Leet held early in 
the sixteenth century which runs as follows:—“ At a Court 
Leet, held in the parish, it is this day ordered that the 
constable in each township shall see that every boy (in ac- 
cordance with the Acts of Parliament therein provided) who 
has reached the age of twelve years shall be supplied with a 
bow and arrows, and shall attend at the butts ’"—I am, Sir, &e. 
Mount Elton, Clevedon. Henry N. SHors, R.N. 





THAMES BANKS IN AUTUMN. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—The author of the article on “ Thames Banks in 
Autumn” in the Spectator of October 26th, speaking of the 
Viricularide, says : “ By this time all the bladderworts have 
disappeared under water. In June, in a pool near the inflow 
of the Thame at Day’s Lock, opposite Dorchester, the fine 
Jeafless yellow spikes of flower were standing out of the 
water like orchids, while the bladders with their trapdoors 
were employed in catching and devouring small tadpoles.” 
As the discoverer of the fact that U. vulgaris will con- 
sume vertebrates as well as invertebrates, a circumstance 
in connection with carnivorous plants entirely unknown to 
science until I demonstrated it with young roach and perch 
some eighteen years ago, I am naturally interested in any 
reference to these genera of plants. To my mind, there are 
three cireumstances which militate against the correctness of 
the statement that any member of the Utricularide will 
consume tadpoles. (1) No species of Utricularia is found 
iu the Thames. JU. vulgaris, U. major, and others of 
the family are so fragile in their structure that they 
cannot withstand the effect of water through which a 
current passes, and are therefore essentially mere and marsh 
plants. (2) The vesicles with which they entrap their prey 
are so minute that a tadpole, even in its alvine stage—i.e., 
when first hatched—could not get its tail into them. It might 
succeed inthe case of U. major, which is very rareand has vesicles 
of about the size of the seed vessels of the weed forming the 
Sargasso Sea, but it would not be retained there, on account 
of the weakness of the valves of the vesicles and the slight 
holding powers of the bifid processes projecting from the 
quadrangular mouths of these appendages. Small tadpoles 
from the time they emerge from the egg are sturdy little 
creatures, while young roach and perch in the alvine stage are 
meve collections of animated protoplasm, and are -therefore 





easily susceptible to the retentive powers of the bifid processes 
whenever they strike against one of them. (8) I have fished 
the Thames and other rivers for nearly forty years, but in the 
whole course of my experience I have never found tadpoles in 
ariver. The writer of “Thames Banks” also favours us with 
some very curious observations on Thames fishing, from which 
it might be assumed that our Royal River is almost bereft of 
fish life. In the shallower parts of the river he could see no 
decent fish. It would have been something near akin to a 
modern miracle if he could have seen fish there at this season 
of the year. With the advent of autumn, all species of fish 
seek the deeps for the sake of the warmth afforded by the 
heavier water. A more complete misstatement was never 
written than the assertion that the gudgeon at Clifton 
Hampden are not more than a third of the size of those 
at Maidenhead. The same remark also applies to what he 
says on jack, because the Thames is a winter pike river pure 
and simple. Last season we were catching them in plenty up 
to 20 1b. in weight. The only point on which he is even 
approximately correct is in respect to the perch. The disease 
which broke out a few years ago bas sadly depleted the stock 
of these game, handsome fish in the Thames, but the 
efforts to introduce fresh blood instituted by the angling 
societies all along the river from London to Oxford have 
almost remedied the mischief which was then caused. The 
Thames is not by any means over-fished, except to the rank 
duffer, and to him all waters alike are over-fished. How much 
knowledge of the Thames the writer of “Thames Banks” pos- 
sesses, as far as its angling goes, is shown by what he says on 
the tidal waters. Here the roach and dace are legion, but 
they are small and not worth catching. In the upper reaches 
dace of 8 oz. and 10 oz. are not uncommon. Below Teddington 
Weir, however, such a size would be a curiosity, and for this 
reason; a few years ago, when floods prevailed in the Thames 
Valley, vast shoals of these fish were swept into the tideway. 
They did very well there, until the crude sewage was removed 
from the river. Consequently food has become restricted in 
quantity, and the result is a stunted race of fish. A, paralle] 
case to this can be seen in any of the ornamental waters of 
the London parks. Such a state of things does not prevail in 
either the Mid or the Upper Thames, because the weed 
growths provide a_ sufficiency of natural food for the 
sustenance of the fish, and I may add that the higher one 
goes, especially between Oxford and Lechlade, the better and 
more prolific the fishing becomes. Personally, I am satisfied 
that great as is the strain on its resources, both in water and 
fish, the Thames can still hold its own in regard to sport against 
any other coarse fishing river in the United Kingdom.—I am, 
Sir, &e., G. E Simms. 


(The Utricularia referred to grew in a backwater pool 
close to the weir at Day’s Lock, where it is always found in 
profusion. The small tadpoles were caught and held by the 
small bladders, just as these will catch and hold alvine roach 
or perch. In regard to the scarcity of fish visible in the 
Thames, it is true that on cold autumn days fish retire into 
the deeps. But on the last hot days of the St. Luke’s summer 
they come on to the shallows and to the surface, and some 
idea of the existing stock can very well be formed from what 
are seen. It would be matter for surprise if the Thames were 
not somewhat depleted, in spite of the energy of the Societies 
which do their best to re-stock it—THa WRITER OF THE 
ARTICLE ON “THAMES BANKS.”] 





LI HUNG CHANG. 





according to their good or bad luck. 


making a great mistake. 
mental ability that Li Hung Chang raised himseif to the for most 
position in China, 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

S1r,—The recently reported death of Li Hung Chang recalls 
to my mind an interesting conversation which the late 
Colonel Dyer told me that he had held with the Chinese 
statesman on the occasion of his visit to Elswick. The con- 
versation was something like this:— 

Li Hung Chang: “It is a mistake to suppose that success 
depends on mental ability. It is all a matter of lu k. One man 
is prosperous aud another is poor and downtrodden, not becau<e 


of any mental qualities that either of them may possess, but just 


lb 


Then I see that we in Europe have been 


Colonel Dyer: “ Ob! 
We all suppo:ed that it wa: by his 


Now we must change our views and say that 





his success was simply due to luck.” 
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The Chinaman chuckled, and took the repartee and the com- 
pliment in good part, but soon got back to his old topic :— 

Li Hung Chang: “Men ought always to admire success. I 
cannot understand why clever men like some of you Europeans 
should actua!ly worship Jesus Christ. Why, that man’s life was 
a failure, and he was actually crucified at the end of it. 
crucifixion is a very painful death, besides being a degrading 
form of punishment. How can you call yourselves followers of 
such a man as that?” 

Colonel Dyer: “ Well, your Excellency! I don’t know what you 
call failure. When a man’s words and the story of his life have 
influenced many of the best and noblest of men for nearly two 
thousand years, I don’t call that failure.” 


I do not remember to have heard Li's rejoinder, but the 


admirable answer given on the spur of the moment greatly | 
. I 4 J 


impressed me, all the more as Colonel Dyer was not a 

man who talked often or easily on religious subjects.—I am, 

Sir, &e., THos. Hopaxrin. 
Barmoor Castle, Beal, Nori2:umberland. 


A LEADER OF LIGHT HORSE. 
[To tur Epiror or tre ‘Sprctator.’’] 

Str,—On October 26th Captain Trotter’s book, “A Leader of 
Light Horse,” was favourably reviewed in your columns. I 
have lately read that book very carefully, and consider it 
advisable to deny certain statements which I know to be in- 
correct, and of which some are absolutely devoid of any 
foundation. On pp. 159-63, for instances, Captain Trotter 
makes various charges against the Court of Inquiry which 
was ordered to investigate Hodson’s management of the 
Guide Corps. These charges, I affirm, from my own know- 
ledge, to be absolutely unfounded. I claim to be allowed a 
hearing because I am the sole surviving member of the Court 
of Inquiry, as also the person to whom Hodson appealed for 
monetary assistance when the difficulties that arose out of 


his management of the Guides brought him great trouble; | 


because I was behind the scenes as regards transactions 
between Hodson and Bisharut Ali, Ressaldar, who served 
under my command in the Ist Irregular Cavalry; and 
because I know all the real circumstances which led to 
Bisharut Ali’s arrest and execution. Captain Trotter's 
publishers, Messrs. Blackwood, advertised that the book 
contained much which had been detailed 
with scrupulous accuracy. I can discover little new 
evidence, but find a «échanj’ of the old assertions which have 
been challenged and proved to be incorrect by Mr. T. R. 
Holmes in his “ Last Words on Hodson of Hodson’s Horse ” 
(English Historical Review, January, 1892), the greater part 
of which article was reprinted as an appendix to the fifth 
edition of his “ History of the Indian Mutiny,” and also by 
Mr. Bosworth Smith in the appendix to the sixth edition of 
his “Life of Lord Lawrence.” So far from attempting to 
refute the first-hand evidence which those papers contain, 
Captain Trotter does not so much as mention them. 
sent Captain Trotter a paper showing in detail the state- 
ments to which I object. and have given full explanations for 
his consideration. That paper is too long to admit of my 
asking you to publish it, nor can it be of sufficient general 
interest to suit your columns; but I do ask you to grant me 
space for this letter, in order that your numerous readers may 


new evidence, 


be assured that Captain Trotter's book does not come up to | 


the standard of “scrupulous accuracy,” and as silence might 
be construed into inability to refute the misstatements which 


it contains. I make this public assertion in the cause of truth, | 


and in justice to the dead who differed from Hodson in life.— 
I am, Sir, &c, CRAWFORD CHAMBERLAIN (General). 

Cannes. 

P.S.—As regards inaccuracies in the book, I may mention 
two points noted in your review :—(1) Olpherts was not at the 
siege of Delhi. He commanded a battery at Benares. (2) Sir 
M. Durand could not have written the poem ascribed to him, 
as he was about eight years old at the time when (according 
to the Athenzum newspaper) it appeared in an Indian news- 
paper. 

[We cannot refuse General Chamberlain’s request, but we 
do not desire controversy on the subject, and trust that if 
Captain Trotter should desire to reply he will be as brief 
as possible —Ep. Spectator.] 








Now, j 


T have } 


a 
LORD KITCHENER AND OFFICERS’ IMPEp. 
MENTA. 
[To THE Evitor or Tar “ Sprcrator,”] 
Sir,—I quite agree with “ An Officer’s Mother” in her lettépin 
| your issue of November 9th. I also have a son in the Mounted 
Infantry, and his letters, as far as his column is concerned 
prove that they travel as light us they possibly can. He talks 
of one blanket at night, and of being glad of smoking to allay 
hunger, their dinner being sometimes at midnight. In hig 
last letter he says he got seventeen hours’ sleep in four days, 
chasing Boers all the time, and was feeling tired! I wish 
the authorities had explained more about the pianos ang 
harmoniums, as at present a slur rests on each and all of the 
Mounted Infantry cclumns. Naturally we parents fe 
indignant.—I am, Sir, £e., 


ANOTHER OFFICER'S Moruze, 





TERMS OF PEACE. 
[To Tur Eprror or tar ‘Spectator. ] 

Sir,—A letter from South Africa, written by a gentleman 
whose acquaintance I made not long ago in this country over 
the signature of “A Colonist of Twenty Years’ Standing,” 
has been handed to me. It is mainly occupied with the 
subject of Federation, a question of great interest and 
importance, but here, at least, not immediately pressing, 
There is a passage in the letter, however, which it may he 
useful to publish at once. The writer has been discussing 
the probable attitude of the Detch to a scheme of Federation, 
and goes on to say :—‘ The Cape Colony Dutch are not jn 
the humour to discuss the basis of Federation until they 
know what sort of really going to be 
arrived at as regards the future of the Transvaal Boers, 
| Closely allied to them by ties of blood and religion, 
| they are intensely anxious on this point, and not without 
some reason. In their opinion no permanent, peaceful 
settling down can take place in Cape Colony while the future 
status of the Transvaalers remains as hazy as it nowis. They 
are aware that it is our intention to bestow self-government 
{on the new Colonies eventually, but in their view this 
intention, qualified by Lord Salisbury’s statement that it may 
be forty years hence, is too vague and indefinite, and they are 
of opinion that if a more specific promise on this point were 
made, the war would end forthwith. In plain words, they 
think that if a promise were made that self-government 
should be bestowed upon the Transvaal, say within five years 
after those now in the field have laid down their arms, fighting 
would cease forthwith.’—I am, Sir, &e., x. 

[We have always held that a date for the application of 
self-government should be fixed, say five or six years after 
the termination of hostilities, but provided, of course, that in 
view of the circumstances at the date fixed no danger would 
accrue to the Empire or to South Africa by the application 
of self-government, The knowledge that provided there were 
no intention to use self-government for purposes of revolt 
self-government would come automatically would, we believe, 
prove a powerful political anodyne.—Ep. Spectator. | 


settlement is 








| THE PROPOSED GERMAN INVASION OF ENGLAND. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THR “SPECTaTOR.”] 
S1tr,—The proposal of Baron von Edelsheim to land eighty or 
' ninety thousand Germans on the East Coast, referred to in the 
Spectator of November 9th, brings to mind the answer of Pitt 
to the French Ambassador, which I find related as follows in 
a family letter dated August 15th, 1761 :— 

| I don’t know whether you have seen in any newspaper oF 
heard Mr. Pitt’s answer to Monsr. B., the French Ambassador, 
who in conversation told him it would distress us much should 
his master land ten or twenty thousand men here; it would 
indeed, says Mr. Pitt, for we have more French prisoners already 
than we know what to do with.” 


J.C. F. 


—I am, Sir, &e., 





RIFLE TRAINING. 
[To THE Epiror oF THE “Specrator.’’] 
Srr,—You have shown great interest in questions of national 
defence, and particularly in the efforts now being made to 
spread a knowledge of musketry among the rising generation 
of Englishmen. You may, therefore, be willing to give 
publicity to the unexpected difficulties which attend such 
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aici, ominig to: the apparent indifference of some of our 
military authorities, to whom it would be natural to look for 
sympathetic encouragement. Our boys are drilled weekly, 
without arms, by a sergeant-instructor from the local 
barracks, and though unable to support a fully equipped rifle 
corps, we proposed in the case of the elder boys to form a 
musketry squad, and to teach the elements of rifle-shooting. 
Having planned a Morris-tube range for p ractice, we 
applied to Government for the loan of a few disused 
(D.P.) rifles. The appli vation was strongly backed by the 
officer commanding the regimental district, knowing all the 
circumstances of the case. The reply is not encouraging :— 
“The issue on loan cannot be entertained, but you may 
obtain them from the War Office by purchase.” If it be of 
national importance that every young Englishman should 
know how to shoot, surely the application deserves a different 


nswer.—1 am, Sir, &c., : 
. W. H. CHAPPEL, 


formerly Hoa. Captain and 
O.C. Marlboro’ College Cadets. 
King's School, Worcester. 





A COUP D’STAT. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SrecTAToR.”] 
Sm,—One is not a little surprised to see Radicals—Radicals, 
too, of the most pronounced kind—recommending what would 
be practically a coup d'ctat. The King is to dismiss his 
Ministers, taking occasion, it would seem, of a chance defeat 
in the House of Commons, or not waiting for any occasion at 
all, and appoint a Cabinet which should be solely concerned 
with settling the South African business. It is not worth 
while discussing so frantic a scheme But it is interesting to 
see how desperate an Opposition becomes when it finds that 
power and place are hopelessly remote. And the historical 
parallel which it interesting. When 
George III. showed for the first time symptoms of insanity, 
the Whig Opposition of the day took up the strange 
line of maintaining that the Heir-Apparent to the Throne 


suggests is also 


had, so to speak, a Divine Right to the Regency. Nothing 
could be in more flagrant contradiction to all Whig 
principles concerning the relation between the Crown 


and the people. But the leaders of the Opposition saw a 
gleam of hope in the friendship of the Prince of Wales, and 
threw their principles to the winds. I remember many years 
ago hearing from an old Whig, who had known some leaders 
of the party in his youth, that Fox was unwilling to take 
this line of action. He had hurried home from the Continent 
—so the story ran—and was visited early the next morning, 
before he was out of bed, by his colleagues of the Front Bench. 
They used every argument that they could muster, and finally 
persuaded him to agree, but it was against his better 
judgment.—I am, Sir, &e., 
NENEX. 





THE CONCENTRATION CAMPS. 
(To THE EpiIror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—The concentration camps are commonly justified on the 
ground of necessity,—as the only alternative to wholesale 
starvation. There is, however, a question to be faced. Would 
the Boer women and children die as quickly from starvation 
on the veld as they die of disease in the camps? The 
devastated country, it will be remembered, has still to 
support a native population. It is amply evident (see a 
letter in your last issue) that the women prefer to stay out 
and take their chance in their caves. i 

the matter which you overlook when you attempt to saddle 
Steyn and Kruger with the death-rate. It hus never been said 
that these women and children were brought in because they 
might be of use as spies to the men, but I think that 
tion has probably weighed with the authorities. 
important that the country should realise its responsibilities 
in this matter, and I regret to see you encouraging it to 
attempt an evasion of them.—I am, Sir, &c., 

AN IRISHMAN. 


THis. fa « om + £ 
This is an aspect of 


reflec- 


It is 


[We cannot reargue the point, but in our opinion a 
complete answer to our correspondent is afforded by the 
passage in Mr. Brodrick’s speech dealing with the camps. 
Eb. Spectator. ] 











THE TRAMWAYS AND THE ROADS. 
[To tue Epritor oF THE “ SpxctTaTor,”] 
Sir,—Permit me to trespass to only a limited extent upon the 
space in your very valuable paper. “ Early Bird” in his letter 
in your issue of November 9th states that the canal “ lies nearly 
dry.” This statement is quite incorrect, and likely to do us con- 
siderable injury. May I, therefore, state that orders for 
freights are being attended to in the usual way ?—I am, 
Sir, &e., 
MANAGER, WOKING, ALDERSHOT, AND BASINGSTOKE 
CANAL AND NAVIGATION CompaNy, LIMITED. 
85 Gracechurch Street, E.C. 





[We regret that we allowed the statement made in the 
letter in question to appear in our columns.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





MINOR ENGLISH LAKES. 
[To THE 
Srr,—The writer of 
in the Spectator of 


Epitor oF Tue ‘‘ Spectator.’ } 

your article, “ Minor English Lakes,” 
November 2nd, has surely forgotten 
the beautiful meres of Cheshire. In the ancient forest 
of Delamere there are some of exceeding loveliness,— 
Oakmere, and Hatchmere, where grow the great spearwort, 
bog pimpernel, and sweet gale. Rosthernemere, in North 
Cheshire, is nearly a mile in length, and there are many 
others dotted up and down the county.—I am, Sir, &ce., 

R. V. M. 





THE FRENCH IN ALGERIA AND THE BOERS IN 
SOUTH AFRICA. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—The suffocation of a whole tribe of Algerians by the 
French alluded to by a correspondent in the Spectator of 
November 9th reminds me of a similar occurrence in South 
Africa in more recent times. It is related at some length by 
Mr. W. L. Distant in his “ Naturalist in the Transvaal” 
(1892), pp. 81-84, from which I abridge the following particulars. 
In 1854 a hunting party of thirteen men and ten women and 
children, headed by a Field-Cornet named Hermann Potzgieter, 
were barbarously murdered by Kaffirs at a place called since 
Mahapan’s Poort, after the name of their chief. The Kaffirs 
then began to pillage the neighbourhood, and four hundred 
armed Boers gathered together and drove the Kaffirs into an 
immense cavern about 2,000 ft. in length and 400 ft. or 500 ft. 
in width :— 

‘“‘Now commenced that wild revenge which iscommon to man’s 
nature under similar circumstances ; it has been practised by the 
French in Algeria, and by ourselves during the Sepoy revolt in 
India. Frantic with thirst, the imprisoned Kaffirs sought at 
night to reach the water that flows near the cave, but were shot 
down in the attempt. Quarter was a word unknown, and after 
twenty-five days’ blockade the cavern was entered and its horrors 
seen! According to Commandant Pretorius—who would have no 
interest in exaggerating the figures—nine hundred Kaflirs had 
been killed outside the cavern, and more than double that 
number had died of thirst within it. Mabapan himself is 
reported to have perished by poison introduced in water, but 
the true siory of the wild vengeance will probably never be told. 
It was during this blockade that the present President Kruger 
exhibitel an act of that bravery which he has elsewhere ais- 
played. A Boer commanier was shot when standing near the 
mouth of the cavern, and Mr, Kruger voluateered tu bring 
away the body, which he did.” 


Mr. Distant states in a note that the numbers given above 
are accepted by Mr. G. McCall Theal in his “ History of South 
Africa, 1854-72," p. 50, where I presume the story is also 


I am not sufficiently well acquainted with the history 
to know exactly to what Mr. Distant 


} 


related. 
of the Indian Mutiny 
and I do not remember hearing 
During his resi- 
Distant visited the cave where 


refers in connection with it, 
of anything exactly similar at the time. 
dence in the Transvaal Mr. 
the massacre of Kaffirs occurred, and brought away some 
which are now in the Museum of the Royal College 
A view of the cave forms the frontispiece to his 


K. F. 


skulls, 





of Surgeons. 


book.—I am, Sir, &c., 





ARMY REORGANISATION. 


[To THE Eviron I “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—I read with interest the excellent letter of your corre- 
spondent ‘Horwood in the Spectator of November 9th, 


termina- 


he could 


and was disappointed at its somewhat abrupt 


convinced had ke chosen, 


beins 


yo 
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have pursued the matter much further. With - his 
excellent proposal to establish riflemen I entirely agree, and 
also with what he says regarding the judging of distance, the 
slackness of sentries, and the perils arising therefrom. I 
agree, too, in the main with his proposals to make the life of the 
soldier more tolerable by the introduction of dining-rooms, 
table-cloths, &c., and, under certain restrictions, by allowing a 
man an afternoon ride on his horse; but when he says 
that a soldier of seven years’ standing is a man made 
dangerous, I regret to say I cannot follow him. If you can- 
not train a soldier to judge distance and shoot in seven years, 
how long are you likely to be training those over whom you 
have little or no control? There is a delicious frankness 
about the letter of your correspondent, but I am perfectly 
certain that he need not have stopped where he did. He 
knows, in common with many others, that the cancer that is 
eating away the life and soul of the Army—that is responsible 
for four-fifths of the desertion, the invaliding, the crime 
necessitating discharge, the deterrent of eligible men—is the 
miserable inadequacy of the ration. Do not let there be any 
mistake; the standard of living among the classes from 
which the bulk of the recruits is drawn is very different from 
what it was twenty-five years ago, and this is well known 
to at least one member of the Government. I refer to Mr. 
Chamberlain, who, speaking at Birmingham on the 14th ult., 
invited us to compare the “opportunities which now are 
given to our young men, especially fur improving their minds 
and sustaining their bodies,” with those which existed twenty-five 
years ago. Your correspondent must also be aware that the 
terms offered for service in the Army at the present time are 
not anything like so inviting as those of, say, 1879; for 
example, the pay of recruits is considerably less, while 1d. a 
day has been taken from the pension without any collateral 
advantage.—I am, Sir, &c., EXPERIENCE. 








POETRY. 
ees 
THE PANTHEON. 
(UmBerto I., RE pv ITALIA.) 
HERE is he laid whose wakings all are done, 
He shall not heed, within sleep’s silver bars, 
Meridian splendours of the coursing sun, 
Nor the predestined vigil of the stars. 





Laid in this lonely resting-place of Kings, 
This heritage of Emperors gone by, 

Lulled by their city’s mid-day murmurings, 
Father and son in equal silence lie. 


They are not dead whose deathless hope denies 
Failure or folly in their country’s creeds, 

Whose courage prompts yet its high enterprise, 
And in the day of doubting intercedes. 


Yet, though his life be gathered and complete, 
Bound up and fostzred in a nation’s pride, 

One stricken heart must vainly still repeat 
That broken prayer, that holy hope denied. 


But, lady, take this tribute on his tomb, 
Tribute of aliens; yet, if that be so, 
Our hearts were heavy with your country’s gloom, 
And in her joy of conquered fortune glow, 
Mourned with her mourning, caught her changing mood, 
But most have honoured that grim purpose shown, 
That tender trust, that perfect fortitude, 
And high example shining on a throne. 
CuTHEERT Mepp. 


MUSIC. 
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MR. MANNS: AN APPRECIATION. 
THE reorganisation of the Crystal Palace Saturday Concerts 
on anew footing and under a new conductor affords a suitable 
occasion for a brief survey of the service rendered to music 
in England by Mr. August Manns. His long tenure of his 
office—forty-five years—would in itself be difficult to parallel 





in the annals of orchestral music, but Mr. Manns’s claims to 
grateful recognition rest on a securer basis than mere length 
of active service. Though a veteran in years, he has never 
lost the fougue de vingt ans,—the freshness, impetuosity, and 
enthusiasm of youth, and, above all, the readiness to keep 
abreast of the times, to move in the mid-stream of modern 
ideas, to encourage the efforts of aspiring talent, irrespective 
of school or nationality. For his devotion to the classics—to the 
masters of established reputation—has never interfered with 
his recognition of those who preferred to tread the “ new paths.” 
Thus it hascomeabout that while many of us may have attended 
performances given under more favourable conditions or with 
more imposing resources, we can never hope to recapture the 
emotions awakened in the make-shift Sydenham concert- 
hall consvle Augusto, with “G.” radiating enthusiasm from 
his seat in the gallery, and Mr. Manns inspiring his band to 
prodigies of valour in the interpretation of Beethoven, 
Schubert, Mendelssohn, Schumann, and Brahms. 


To gain a correct notion of the educational value of the 
Saturday Concerts it is necessary to carry one’s mind back to 
the state of popular taste in the middle “ fifties,” and the aiti- 
tude of the orthodox guides of musical opinion. Good work was 
done, within certain well-defined limits, by the Philharmonic 
Society, the Sacred Harmonic Society, and Ella’s Musical 
Union. But the Popular Concerts had not yet been started, 
Bach’s Passion Music was only heard for the first time in 
England in 1854, and Hans Richter was still a choir-boy in 
the Court Chapel at Vienna. Wagner and Berlioz were both 
over in England in 1855, as conductors of the Philharmonic 
and New Philharmonic Societies respectively, but both were, 
looked upon askance for their antinomian views, Wagner. 
in particular, being regarded as the great Anarch of Music 
by the leading musical critics. Of these the chief at the 
period we mention, and for many years afterwards, were 
Henry F. Chorley, of the Athenxum, and J. W. Davison, ot 
the Times. When they were in sympathy with their subject 
they were both of them admirable writers. Chorley, though 


a favourite butt of Douglas Jerrold’s, could hold his own . 


with the pen in the best of company. He was a man of 
considerable literary attainments, with the sovereign merit 
of always knowing his mind and expressing it with the 
utmost lucidity and point. He excelled in the scarifying 
vein, carried heavy guns, and was at all points a formidable 
critic. Davison, a really well-trained musician, was by 
virtue of his position—he edited the only weekly musical 
journal of note—and his undoubted ability an even more 
efficient adversary of the romantic school. He also had—what 
Chorley lacked—geniality and a strong, indeed an almost 
extravagant, sense of humour. Differing widely in tem- 
perament, these two musical Pontiffs were at one in 
their jealous and indiscreet devotion to the memory of 
Mendelssohn. They resented the approach of any new- 
comer as a rival, and thus it came about that when 
Madame Schumann visited London in 1856—the year of her 
husband's death—she met—from the Press—with a welcome 
that was not merely cold, but unchivalrous. It is to 
the everlasting credit of Mr. Manns and Sir George 
Grove that from the very first they welcomed Schumann. 
at the Crystal Palace, and by their persistent and 
courageous advocacy in the teeth of the hostility or luke- 
warmness of the expert writer appealed to all music- 
lovers, lay and professional, and did not appeal in vain. 
And as with Schumann so was it with Schubert, whose larger 
works were given under Mr. Manns’s inspiring direction with 
a sympathy and devotion certainly never surpassed anywhere 
else. Here, to a certain extent, his mission was less beset 
with obstacles, since the charges of obscurity and un- 
melodiousness so freely levelled against Schumann could 
not be preferred against Schumann’s idol, “der einzige 
Schubert.” But the work was by no means that of forcing 
an open door, seeing that the Mendelssohnians—always plus 
royalistes que le Roi—aitected to discover traces of Viennese 
vulgarity in the author of Rosamunde, while it was the 
fashion in certain quarters to deride the “ Sydenham cult ” as 
little short of an infatuation for a second-rate composer. 
Speaking as a humble votary of that cult, yet with a sure 
conviction that his experiences have been shared by hundreds 
of others, the present writer honestly declares that he can look 
back cn few occasions fraught with more unalloyed pleasure 
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than the annual performances of Schubert’s C major 
Symphony at the Crystal Palace. There, and there only, 
one realised the perfect truth of Schumann’s famous eulogy 
of the “heavenly length” and the instruments that conversed 
“like human voices.” 

Another point about the Saturday Concerts under Mr. 
Manns has been the wholesome catholicity of taste shown in 
the selection of the programmes. They have never been re- 
garded as a means of fostering the prestige of any single 
composer or any special school. Mr. Manns’s devotion to 
Beethoven and Mendelssohn, and his generous championship 
of Schumann and Schubert, have not blinded him to the 
merits of Wagner, Berlioz, and Liszt, Dvorak, Tschaikowsky, 
and Richard Strauss. This wide range of sympathy is 
happily illustrated in the list of works heard for the first 
time in England at Sydenham, a list which includes, amongst 
many other works of note, Mendelssohn’s “ Reformation” 
Symphony, Brahms’s splendid First Symphony, and sym- 
phonic variations on a theme by Haydn, Raff's “Lenore” 
Symphony, and Wagner's Faust overture. 

There remains the unfailing encouragement that Mr. Manns 
has always lent to native composers. In the catalogue of 
works performed at the Saturday Concerts up to 1886 
—the total amounting to eleven hundred and _ sixty 
compositions, including no fewer than one hundred and 
sixty-seven symphonies, suites, overtures, and other kindred 
works—we find, on an analysis of the nationality of the com- 
posers represented, that while Germany naturally enough 
heads the list with eighty-six, England is a very good second 
with fifty-two. English composers, in short, have had no 
better friend than Mr. Manns. It was at the Crystal Palace 
that Arthur Sullivan in 1862 made his formal début with his 
Tempest music, a fact which he never omitted to bear in 
grateful memory, and for forty years Mr. Manns availed 
himself to the full of his opportunities for giving a first 
hearing to young and unknown British composers. 

It is hardly necessary to state that the foregoing remarks 
are innocent of any desire to institute invidious comparisons, 
or to belittle the debt that we owe to Dr. Richter or 
Mr. H. J. Wood, to mention only two out of a number 
of distinguished conductors. A chapter is closing, if it 
be not actually closed, and it is only fair to remind 
the rising generation that in music as in anything 
else vinere fortes ante Agamemnona. Among our veterans 
there isno more picturesque or intrepid personality than that 
of Mr. August Manns, and to the old Sydenham habitués 
the thought of a Saturday Concert without the familiar 
presence of that alert, soldierly figure, with its snowy hair 
and impatient boyish gestures, is indeed a case of Hamlet 
minus the Royal Dane. C. L. G. 








BOOKS. 


a 
THE ENGLISH CHURCH AFTER THE CONQUEST.* 
THE Dean of Winchester’s personal contribution to the 
History of the English Church which he is editing with Mr. 
W. Hunt deals with the two centuries from the Norman Con- 
quest to the accession of Edward I. It is a period through- 
out which the part played by the Church in the development 
of the national life is of the utmost interest and importanze, 
and Dean Stephens, we think, has succeeded in presenting 
its essential features, from that point of view, with satis- 
factory clearness and in just perspective. Despite the 
tragedy of the Saxon overthrow, the reign of the Conqueror 
cannot but be looked on as the solid inauguration of an era 
of new and larger and richer growth; and in no department 
of the national organism was that more conspicuously the 
case than in the ecclesiastical sphere. In selecting Lanfranc, 
then Abbot of St. Stephen’s, Caen, and previously Prior of 
Bec, to fill the vacancy caused by the deposition of the 
meanonical Saxon Archbishop Stigand, in 1070, William was 
making choice for the Primacy of England of a man 
‘renowned throughout Christendom as the most learned and 
rilliant scholar of his time,” and of high and irreproachable, 
if not quite saintly, character. And having made this choice, 





* The English Church from the Norman Conquest to the Accession of Edward I, 


(1066-1272), By W. RB. W. Stephens, Dean of Winchester. London: 
Macmillan and Co, [7s, 6d.] 


which, indeed, seems to have been in his mind for some years 
before the opportunity occurred of putting it into effect, the 
King took the new Archbishop, as it were, into partnership 
with himself for the work of the elevation of the English 
Church from the condition of degradation into which it had 
sunk during the reign of Edward the Confessor. Together 
they devised, and the Primate carried out, with the King’s 
support, a comprehensive scheme of reform in the adminis- 
trative and disciplinary practice of the Church. Monastic 
order, which had become much relaxed, was braced up, 
Clerical celibacy was enjoined at ecclesiastical Councils, and 
archiepiscopal authority was used for the prevention of the 
ordination of married men who would not put away their 
wives. In this respect, no doubt, William and Lanfranc went 
counter to what proved to be the ultimate judgment of the 
English people, but they were working on the lines of Church 
reformers of their own day. Cathedrals were splendidly re- 
built, or were newly founded with great magnificence in 
populous towns instead of in the insignificant villages which 
had in several cases given their names to Sees in Anglo- 
Saxon times; and the principle was introduced of separa- 
tion between ecclesiastical Assemblies and Courts and 
those dealing with secular affairs and causes. Almost all 
the Saxon Bishops and many of the Saxon Abbots were 
replaced by foreigners, chiefly Normans. The dismissals 
were, no doubt, prompted in many cases by political even more 
than by ecclesiastical considerations. That was inevitable ; 
but the important thing to observe is that the King and the 
Primate took great pains to secure men of wisdom and holy life 
for the vacant Sees and Abbacies, and while they did not always 
succeed in that endeavour, for the most part they must be 
held to have pursued a vigorous and large-minded eccle- 
siastical policy with worthy agents. The zeal with which, 
under the leadership of, among others, the holy Saxon 
Bishop Wulfstan of Worcester, the English people rallied to 
the support of William Rufus in 1088—before he had 
proved his evil quality—against an insurrection of Norman 
Barons may fairly be considered as an evidence of the 
general approval which had been secured by the conduct 
of affairs, in Church as well as in State, under the Conqueror. 
The perfect understanding which obtained between him and 
Lanfranc, based, as it was, on principles of equity and 
moderation, not only secured reform and contentment there- 
with at home, but preserved England from any of those 
conflicts with the Roman See which were shortly to 
become almost chronic. Unreasonable claims were re- 
spectfully but decisively put aside, even when they were 
made with the authority of so powerful and strong-willed a 
Pontiff as Gregory VII., and though considerable annoyance 
was exhibited in subsequent letters to the Archbishop from 
the Pope, no open breach occurred. 


It is painful to turn from the record, clearly and use- 
fully set forth by the Dean of Winchester, of what we have 
called the partnership for Church objects between the Con- 
queror and Lanfranc, with its excellent results in every direc- 
tion, to the story of the misery and degradation in Church as 
in State wrought by the oppressions and immoralities of the 
infamous Red King, relieved only by the lofty courage of the 
saintly Anselm. Few things could be more pathetic than the 
picture of that learned and holy man, who for months had 
resisted almost with desperation the pressure put upon him 
to accept the vacant Primacy, deserted in the presence of the 
brutal King by the Bishops, who had urged him to be their 
head. It seems hard to understand—and the Dean does not 
offer any explanation of what is perhaps an insoluble 
problem—how the Bishops assembled at the Rocking- 
ham Conference in February, 1095, the majority of whom 
must have been men appointed on account of their high 
character by the Conqueror and Lanfranc, can have sunk to 
the depth of baseness which they exhibited there, and which 
brought down upon them, not without justice, the com- 
parisons involved in the popular nicknames of Pilate, Judas, 
and Herod. Anselm's treatment by Henry I. was quite 
courteous and considerate in point of manner, and it is at first 
sight difficult not to feel as if the latter part of that admirable 
prelate’s archiepiscopal life had been largely wasted in going 
to and fro himself, and waiting for messengers to do so, between 





England and Rome, for the discussion of the question whether 
there could or could not be any relaxation of the decree of a 
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Lateran Council on the troublesome and technical investiture 
question. The Church in England sorely needed the con- 
tinuous presence of its head, who, being such a saint and so 
highly gifted as he was, might have done much to effect 
its redemption from the deep demoralisation which had been 
left by the evil example of Rufus and his Court. And yet for 
more than three long years Anselm remained out of the 
country, his flock unshepherded, because he could not fall in 
with what had undoubtedly been both the English and the 
Anglo-Norman custom in regard to the bestowal of the ring 
and staff by the Monarch on newly consecrated Bishops. On 
the whole, however, the Dean of Winchester is probably right 
in the view he takes of the real importance of this matter at 
the date when it arose :— 

“The contest with Henry I.,” he says, “was on behalf of 
ecclesiastical liberties. The question at issue which underlay 
the strife throughout was the same for which the Popes had been 
contending with the Emperors Henry IV. and V. from the days 
of Gregory VII. This question was whether the Church should 
be completely feudalised;—whether a bishop was the mere 
nominee of the sovereign, and became bound, when he did 
homage, to obedience and service, like a lay vassal. The battle 
was fought, as ecclesiastical contests have often been, over an out- 
ward custom, the practice of investiture. If the prelate received 
the ring and staff, the symbols of his spiritual functions, from 
the sovereign, it seemed at any rate as if the lay authority 
bestowed the bishopric itself, and as if the homage were done not 
merely for the temporalities of the see, but as a sign of absolute 
vassalage. By the surrender of investiture [as Henry I. in the 
end surrendered it, retaining only the homage] it was made clear 
once for all that this was not so. The Church was, thus far, 
detached from feudalism. . . . . . The victory of Anselm 
strengthened the Church to offer that resistance to the royal 
power in which the clergy for more than a century to come took 
a leading part, and helped to secure for the nation some of its 
most valuable constitutional rights.” 

On the whole, we accept the view thus set forth, and agree 
that it was worth while for the nation and Church to put up 
with the manifold inconveniences connected with Anselim’s 
prolonged dispute with Henry I. for the sake of advantages 
to later generations. We are also, on the whole, inclined to 
agree with what we gather to be the Dean of Winchester’s 
view that the bitterness and strife which, even if they had not 
resulted ultimately in an attack on his own life, would have 
flowed from Becket’s repudiation of the “ Constitutions ” of 
Clarendon in regard to clerical privilege, were a needlessly 
heavy price to pay for any benefit which the defeat of the 
“Constitutions” would secure. The murder of Becket no 
doubt secured the set-back for centuries of any limitation of 
clerical privilege. But that was by no means really desirable 
in the interests either of the Church or of the nation. And it 
seems quite conceivable that Dean Stephens is justified in his 
suggestion that if the Bishops had been led by some prelate 
who united moderation of temper with ability and high 
character, like Gilbert Foliot, the Bishop of London, a 
reasonable compromise might have been arrived at with 
Henry II. 

The remaining portion of the present volume is full of im- 
pressive illustrations of the manner in which the liberties of 
England, ecclesiastical and political, were cherished and 
defended by a succession of high-minded and distinguished 
prelates. Among these illustrious names perhaps the foremost 
are those of St. Hugh of Lincoln, Archbishop Stephen 
Langton, Archbishop St. Edmund Rich, and Bishop 
Grosseteste of Lincoln. The impunity with which the 
fearless Bishop Hugh faced the wrath both of Henry IT. and 
of Richard Cceur-de-Lion, after having positively refused 
obedience to orders of theirs which he considered at variance 
with the rights of his See, exemplifies in striking fashion 
that dominating power of personal saintliness, even in a 
wild and violent age, of which other illustrations are 
afforded by the cases of Wulfstan and Anselm. Arch- 
bishop Edmund Rich, who headed the remonstrances of the 
Bishops against the pernicious foreign advisers of Henry III. 
in 1234, was of the same exalted type of character. The 
patriotic services of Archbishop Langton, whose name stands 
first on the great Charter as among the councillors advising 
its issue, are familiar to every Englishman. Grosseteste, the 


teacher and inspirer of Simon de Montfort, the brave 
personal withstander both of Pope and King when they made 
demands contrary to established usage and sound policy, 
the scholar of boundless learning, the resolute reformer 
in diocesan administration, the wide-minded welcomer of the 





devout and self-sacrificing Franciscan friars, laid his 
country under a debt of the most diverse kinds. Dean 
Stephens is to be congratulated on the clearness with which, 
in the limited space at his disposal, he sets forth the manifold 
titles of such a giantas Grosseteste, and the very genuine claims, 
in their various degrees, of many other Churchmen of the first 
two centuries after the Conquest, to the grateful remembrance. 
of Englishmen, even in our own age. A separate chapter 
devoted to the monastic Orders brings together in well-ordered 
fashion a very large amount of information, and shows the 
reader the remarkably steady progress of the monastic move- 
ment, even during the most disturbed years of the period 
dealt with in the present volume. As a whole, the book can- 
not be described as, in itself, an exactly vivid presentment of 
the times; but it is, we believe, thoroughly sound in its. 
information and just in its general conclusions, and provides 
in a very convenient form an abundance of help towards the 
realisation of one of the most critical periods in the political 
and ecclesiastical history of our country. 





THE NATIVES OF SOUTH AFRICA.* 


THE Aborigines’ Protection Society has not always com- 
mended itself to opinion in the Colonies, and it is very 
possible that a book on the natives of South Africa compiled 
by what we take to be a sub-committee of the Society may be- 
viewed with suspicion. We therefore hasten to say that the 
Committee’s description of their work as “undertaken to 
support no particular set of opinions” is amply justified. 
They have endeavoured to collect expert evidence on the 
condition of the natives from all possible sources, and to 
state the facts fairly. The strongest testimony that we can 
give to this book is to say that it offers no cut-and-dried 


conclusions, but provides very full material for discussion. - 


Of course, there are two obvious defects in any amateur 
enterprise of this kind: first, that such committees have no. 
power to summon witnesses, and can enlist only those who 
are of a communicative turn; secondly, that they can afford 
the reader no adequate means of weighing evidence. Even 
in these democratic days we cannot assume that when twenty 
men affirm afact and ten deny it, the twenty must be right. 
The knowledge of a Transkei Magistrate is worth more than 
the honest beliefs of fifty average Colonists where native 
customs are in question. 


At the same time, an examination of the native problem is 
very urgently needed. Several of the Cape Colony Blue- 
books are packed with valuable information, but they are not 
easily accessible. A casual visitor to South Africa can learn 
little of native life, and a resident in the country, if he writes 
books, will generally be found committed to particular views. 
Further, although the sub-continent south of the Zambesi 
may for various purposes be conveniently considered as one 
huge country, it includes very different tribes at various 
stages of development, and the missionary in Bechuanaland, 
for instance, is not likely to know more about the Zulus than 
a Madras civilian does about Sikhs. Generalisations as to 
the ways of “natives” or “ Kaffirs” must be treated cautiously. 
We should say that the chief defect of the present work is 
that in its attempt to systematise and summarise an un- 
wieldy mass of facts it may unwittingly mislead the reader 
into imagining that the Bantus are all very muchalike. Foritis 
not always easy to be sure of which tribe or region some par- 
ticular statement is made by the editors. Still, if such ar 
inquiry is to undertake a broad treatment it must look for 
points of resemblance. The natives of South Africa, outside 
German Damaraland and Portuguese Gazaland, will hence- 
forth be all under British rule, and while local peculiari- 
ties must be recognised, it should be possible to arrive at 
certain wide general principles. Hitherto not only have the 
Boer Republics acted upon one view of the natives’ place in 
the world, and the British Colonies upon another, but in 
British South Africa itself we have employed diverse 
methods. 

With the history of the Bantu race this book is not 
directly concerned, and the limitation, though it is no doubt 
necessary, restricts the interest of the work. We cannot 





* The Natives of South Africa: their Economic and Social Condition. Edited 
by the South African Native Races Committee, London: John Murray, [12s.] 
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attempt an ethnological or historical inquiry here, but we 
wish that some one who really knows the subject would write 
a history of the Bantu. They are still an increasing race, 
and until they met the European they were a great conquering 
race. They stretch to-day, though not uninterruptedly, from 
Victoria Nyanza to the Kei River, they have given rulers to 
more than one foreign tribe, and they have at times met 
European forces successfully. They are undoubtedly a 
mixed race everywhere, but where exactly their non-negro 
racial element came from has never been decided. Miss 
Kingsley believed firmly in the true negro, but most of the 
conquering races of Africa have been of mixed blood. The 
“ Kaffirs,” as their name implies, have never taken kindly to 
Mahommedanism (which undoubtedly attracts the negro), 
and it remains to be seen whether Christianity will secure 
them. Here and there a chief like Khama has been con- 
verted and has driven his people into the fold, but for the 
most part the Bantu have shown little tendency to any 
idealistic creed. They have produced no art, but have in 
places proved very capable craftsmen. The despised Bush- 
man had developed a rude pictorial art, but the “ Kaffir” has 
never drawn a picture, though he has turned out creditably 
carved utensils. They have a natural turn of oratory, and a 
very fair notion of music. They have displayed absolute 
devotion to great chiefs, and yet the ordinary tribal organisa- 
tion is really a constitutional government. The Bantu mind 
is inscrutable. Mr. Selous, who knows the Kaffir as few 
Englishmen have known him, confesses that the Matabele 
revolt took him completely by surprise. 

There are no trustworthy statistics, but the various Bantu 
tribes south of the Zambesi are probably over three and a half 
millionsinnumber. Other “coloured’”’ elements, suchas Hotten- 
tots, Griquas or “ Bastards,” and “Cape Boys,” may amount to 
three or four hundred thousand. And controlling these four 
million Africans we have perhaps three-quarters of a million 
Europeans, English and Dutch. In Natal there are sixty 
thousand Indians, and were free immigration permitted that 
number would very soon be doubled. The native of India 
was brought to Natal because he was a better labourer than 
the Zulu; he is now unwelcome chiefly because he is a better 
petty trader than the European. In spite of the warning of 
Natal, Rhodesia is now trying to import Arab labour. The 
Asiatic in Africa is a curious problem; the “ Malays” brought 
in the eighteenth century from Java by the Dutch are still a 
jealously separate community in Cape Colony. They have 
lost their own language and learned Dutch, they have un- 
doubtedly absorbed much African blood, and yet they retain 
their Mahommedan religion and their social habits. And 
they have a practical monopoly of the fishing and market- 
garden industries of Cape Town. They are few in number, 
and of little political account; but the Indian, if he were 
allowed to come freely, would introduce all manner of difficult 
questions into the already chaotic world of South African 
statesmanship. 

Still, the Kaffir is the great problem. If we may generalise 
cautiously, we would say that his one ambition is to earn 
some money when young, buy cattle wherewith to purchase 
wives, and then sit at ease, watching his wives hoe the ground, 
increasing his herds, and gradually acquiring wealth by the 
judicious disposal of his daughters in marriage. To him 
agriculture is woman’s work, but the care of cattle is a man’s 
business. The European, however, wants a steady, not a 
spasmodic, supply of labour, and herein is the “native” diffi- 
culty. The Kaffir will work well by fits and starts, but he 
will not settle down to a life of labour. He has been very 
highly paid on the mines for brief spells of work, and he is 
the more reluctant to live as a poorly paid farm-hand. The 
Pax Britannica has put down tribal wars and suppressed 
witch-doctoring with its attendant massacres, therefore the 
Kaffir increases. In Basutoland the population is already as 
large as the land, farmed by native methods, can support, 
and the Basutos are therefore willing to look for work else- 
where. But it will be a long time before Zululand and the 
Transkei are over-populated. Meanwhile the Kaffir is to a 
great extent master of the economic situation. He is 
necessary for manual labour, and he will only work as much 
as he feels inclined. 

Sir Henry Maine once described the course of civilisation as 
a passage from status to contract. The natives of South 


Africa are at present in a transition stage. Where the 
tribal system continues, as in Basutoland, Zululand, the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate, and elsewhere, “status” still 
reigns. The individual is merely a member of the tribe. 
But the coming of the European has broken up the tribes 


| through a great part of South Africa, and in the Cape 


and Orange River Colonies, for example, the “ Kaffir” is an 
individual free to enter into contracts, own land, and, speak- 
ing generally, acquire most of the rights of a civilised man. 
(In fact, at the Cape the non-tribal Kaffirs possess the 
franchise.) He is rather puzzled by his new freedom. Under 
a strict tribal system the chief's main object was to obtain a 
first-rate fighting machine. Cetewayo, for instance, showed 
no mercy to drunkenness or to sexual immorality, because he 
was determined to keep his Zulus fit for war. Now we have 
abolished the old restraints: the sinner is no longer killed on 
the spot, the drunkard is very largely left to his own devices. 
Inevitably the authority of the chiefs is lessening, even where 
the tribe is unbroken. They may no longer lead their impis 
to battle, and there is a Resident-Magistrate to see that they 
do not kill or confiscate at caprice. The young men return from 
the mines with new notions of the world, and hitherto, if they 
have been on the Rand, with a taste for drink. (The much- 
disputed “ compound ” system at Kimberley—well described 
in this book—has kept the diamond miners sober.) The Kaffir 
is being pitched neck-and-crop into a world where contract 
reigns, where the individual has a legal right to wreck 
himself and become a general nuisance. Being a child in 
morals, he suffers. In introducing the new order we have for- 
gotten that an infant cannot make contracts. 


Gradually, no doubt, education will do much. The 
excellent Free Church institution at Lovedale has shown 
that the Kaffir can become an intelligent artisan. But. 
where he has acquired “higher education,” his lot is at 
present not happy. A few native schoolmasters, interpreters, 
missioners, are required, but generally the “school Kaffir ” is 
cut off from his own people and yet barred from European 
society. The native journalist has actually appeared already, 
and there is talk of an “ Ethiopian Church ” which shall adapt 
Christianity to the needs of the African. Here are the germs. 
of future unrest. But the splendid military powers of the 
Bantu are rusting from disuse. There are a few native 
police, excellent under strict supervision, but there are no 
Kaffir regiments. It is to the eternal credit of England that 
the blacks have been kept quiet during the present war, and 
black regiments in South Africa itself will always be out of 
the question. Still, it is odd that we are raising Haussa and 
Yao (Central African) and Soudanese troops, and garrisoning 
oversea Colonies with Indian regiments, while the Zulus are 
never recruited for service abroad. 

It is so tempting to expatiate on the subject of the South 
African native that we fear we have done scanty justice to 
the book before us. We can only say that it gives a very 
careful, detailed, and accurate account of such matters as 
land-tenure and marriage institutions among the tribes, and 
deals carefully with the labour question and the drink ques- 
tion. No one interested in Africa should omit to study it, 
and we trust that the variety and interest of the topics which 
it covers will be seen from the fact that we have preferred to 
speak of the wider questions suggested by it rather than to 
examine, in necessarily imperfect detail, the actual description 
of social and industrial facts. 





THE MARQUIS D’ARGENSON ; AND RICHARD IL* 


To a student of the early eighteenth century there are few 
names more interesting—among stars of the second magni- 
tude, bien entendu—than those of the father and the two sons 
d’Argenson. Marc-René de Voyer, Comte d’Argenson, was 
the immediate successor of La Reynie, Louis XIV.’s first 
Lieutenant-General of Police. He was a great man in his 
way, finely complimented by Voltaire and by Fontenclle, and 
in a different style by Saint-Simon; fearless, bold, penetrating, 
with an eye that was never deceived, with a perfect discretion 
as to justice and mercy, and an extraordinary knowledge of 
the world and instinct for keeping order in that society which, 
one well believes, needed the terror of lettres de cachet—in. 





* The Marquis d’Argenson; and Richard II, By Reginald Rankin, M.A 
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vented by him and only abused later—to inspire it with any 
respect for law and inferior humanity. D’Argenson, Saint- 
Simon says, was as ugly as “the three judges of. hell,” but at 
the same time charmiag in society. Under him the French 
police first reached that high organisation which lasted till 
the Revolution, and was revived under Napoleon by Fouché 
and Savary. 


Of the Comte d’Argenson’s two sons, his favourite was the 
younger, Mare-Pierre, Louis XV.’s War Minister from 1743 
to 1757. He was a clever man, far more agreeable than his 
elder brother, who appears to have taken every opportunity 
of slandering him; but for singularity and interest, both as 
to mind and manners, René Louis, Marquis d’Argenson, 
Foreign Minister from 1744 to 1747, and author of some of 
the most curious memoirs of the time, certainly bears away 
the palm. In this very interesting essay Mr. Rankin paints 
his portrait, chiefly from materials furnished by himself. He 
has succeeded in describing a most original character, a 
statesman whose idealising views carried him far beyond his 
time and almost made a prophet of him; a man whose good- 
ness and honesty of nature were warped by the time in which 
he lived. For, in his political views as well as in his moral 
character, he was a strange contradiction, and it is impossible 
to be carried away by his large-mindedness into forgetting 
the very unattractive faults which took from him, it seems to 
us, any real claim to be considered a hero. 


The Marquis d’Argenson was one of those men—there are 
always some of them to be found—who, ugly of face and 
coarse of speech, have a sort of pride in seeming worse than 
they are. It is a poor pride, especially when it leads a man, 
as it led d’Argenson, to plunge into every kind of vice for 
the sake of experience. The influence of Voltaire was strong 
with him; Mr. Rankin quotes Fleury’s remark about him :— 
“‘Enfin, pour tout dire, c’est le digne ami de Voltaire, et 
Voltaire son digne ami.” He was, in fact, with more than 
half his mind, an unbelieving cynic: though he believed in 
God, his ideas of right and wrong were, to say the least, 
peculiar. He was an eighteenth-century philosopher with a 
strain of feudalism. Is it astonishing that the Dauphin, who 
was a Christian, should have refused to appoint him tutor to 
his son? It is not here a question of religious opinions, 
though these, of course, weighed heavily with the ecclesiastic- 
ally minded Dauphin; but no father who cared for morality 
would be likely to trust a man whose domestic life was that 
of d’Argenson, who, we are told, had no faith in marriage, and 
eared absolutely nothing for his own children. 


Mr. Rankin writes of d’Argenson’s “outer crust of cold 
cynicism,” and points out that in spite of this the moving 
power of his life was pity and sympathy for his starving and 
suffering fellow-countrymen. There was, of course, a great 
deal of this spirit abroad in France in the eighteenth century, 
and M. d’Argenson’s ideas were to some extent a reflection of 
those of greater men. The view of life taken by the 
philosophers, starting with the false assumption that all men 
are born equal, naturally included a great deal of sympathy 
and benevolence of a kind. But no sort of religion had any- 
thing to do with it. M. d’Argenson’s philosophy was purely, 
we think, materialist, and his view of life was low. His 
memoirs can hardly give us any idea but this. His love and 
pity for the people were, no doubt, genuine, but his hopes for 
them were bounded by material prosperity. “Peace and 
plenty are the only objects of a nation’s true ambition.” As 
te colonies, “the most successful foreign policy is that which 
leaves most conquests in the hands of enemies.” <As to 
religion and morals, “the best State religion is that which 
tends to promote the largest increase of population, industry, 
and independence.” And further— 

“Making morality and religion thus a component part, but not 
an essential part, of the atmosphere in which men live, d’Argenson 
looked for an object towards which to direct the sum of human 
energy, and found it in the perfection of material well-being.” 
The italics are ours. Thus, by such doctrines and such 
practices as are indicated here, the philosophers led up to 
the Revolution, which would. certainly have devoured M. 
ad’ Argenson, could he have lived long enough. 

As Minister of Foreign Affairs it is well known that he wa: 


a failure. We have only space to note one or two curious 





points in his statesmanship. He was always on the side of 
Prussia against Austria. Frederick of Prussia owed him a 
great deal, and his policy may be pointed out as one of the 
sources of the after greatness of Germany, hardly conducive 
to d’Argenson’s chief ends, the peace and comfort of France! 
He tried, without success, to liberate Italy from Austria; 
here again a hundred years brought his ideas to their fulfil- 
ment, though hardly in the way that he intended and dreamed. 
The chief cause of his fall was his intervention in English 
affairs in 1746, when he tried, through the Dutch, to save the 
English Jacobite nobles from punishment. Among the 
smaller causes of offence between nations, interference 
in the management of home justice is one of the most 
unfailing. 


On the whole, Mr. Rankin likes the Marquis d’Argenson 
better than we do; but we must express our admiration for 
the clever way in which he has brought out all the conflicting 
tendencies of his hero’s puzzling character. As a study in 
humanity, d’Argenson is most interesting; a more oddly 
mixed nature more candidly shown it would be hard to find in 
history. 


We are inclined to think that the time and character of 
Richard II. of England are a good deal more difficult to 
appreciate rightly than those of the Marquis d’Argenson. Of 
course there is no possible comparison between the two men, 
and it does not seem a very good plan to divide a volume 
between them. Mr. Rankin is not quite so successful in paint- 
ing Richard’s picture. It seems in parts a little confused and 
contradictory. There is perhaps a lack of that sympathy 
which the artist has given to his French subject, and there 
seems also a certain lack of fairness and of imagination. Mr. 
Rankin, it is true, points out the self-evident fact that Richard- 
owed his ruin not so much to his own mistakes as to those of 
his predecessors, and “ was engulfed by an irresistible tide of 
social, political, and moral progress.” Even more plainly than 
is usual in history, Richard was led by “grim necessity.” 
He was the wrong man in the wrong place. In earlier 
days he might have been a brilliant King; in later days 
his people might have admired, instead of despising, the at- 
tractive elements which certainly existed in his character. Mr. 
Rankin brings these out clearly enough, and his conclusions 
seem at times inconsistent. He speaks of Richard’s beauty, 
his affectionateness, his fearlessness, his brilliancy, his love 
of a good horse—by the by, he treats this last quality as a 
fault or foible, which is an odd view for an Englishman to 
take—and after dwelling on all sorts of showiness and 
brilliancy, he says Richard’s character was like “a long, 
dull, arid plain, suniess and shadowless, unredeemed by hill 
or tree.” It is very difficult indeed to make out any clear 
picture; Mr. Rankin’s style is often puzzling, and he moves 
almost too rapidly from one point of view to another. 


Richard’s character presents the difficulties that a modern 
mind finds in all Renaissance Princes; he had the faults 
and some of the merits of his time. History tells of his 
ruin, due as much to favourites and bad advisers as to any 
defects of his own, though no doubt he was tyrannical, 
selfish, and silly. The English Constitution, and a King like 
Richard, could hardly exist together. Yet his mistakes were 
sometimes to his credit. When the “ Lolardis set up scrowles 
at Westminster and at Poules, with abhominable accusaciones 
of hem that long to the Church,” Richard did not, as Mr. 
Rankin truly says his successor would have done, condemn 
these ignorant men to a cruel death. He “cleped hem to his 
presens, and snybbed hem.” If such lenieney displeased 
England, and was one cause of Richard’s fall, so much the 
worse for those who brought it about, and one would have 
expected a student of his character to find here something to 
praise. 


Mr. Rankin has carefully studied every source of infor: 
mation, and his essay is thoroughly interesting and well worth 
reading ; but it deepens our conviction that there is only one 
way of really understanding such a Prince :s Richard, and of 
measuring the amount of his own personal responsibility for 
the tragedy of his end. Historians, at the best, are deceived 
and deceiving: they lose themselves among the mass of their 

Let us*look through the eyes of a poet: let us go 
back to Shakespeare. 
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NOVELS Gourlay’s manhood on the day that had scared them all. The 
. baker felt inclined to cry out on his cruelty for keeping his wife 


THE HOUSE WITH THE GREEN SHUTTERS.* 

Ir was inevitable that sooner or later the extravagances of 

what has been called the Kailyard school should provoke a 

Yeaction. Along with many other admirable qualities for 

which we are duly grateful, the representatives of that school 

have shown a dangerous liability, in Artemus Ward's phrase, 

to “slop over,”—to show, that is, in a growing crescendo, 

a weakness for mawkish, maudlin, and morbid sentiment; to 

adopt a thrasonical and bouncing tone in regard to the 

exploits of local worthies ; and, in general, to invest Scots life 

and manners with a roseate glamour of optimism. The 
reaction, we have said, was bound to come, and to come from 
a Scots novelist, since there never was a race more efficient 
in self-criticism ; and it has come with a vengeance in Mr. 
George Douglas’s ruthless cont ribution towards a Scots Comédie 
Humaine,—The House with the Green Shutters, a novel of 
engrossing interest and remarkable power. The success is 
one of sheer merit, since Mr. Douglas makes absolutely no 
concessions to popular or patriotic requirements. Here are 
no risky situations, no smart society, no highly-spiced dia- 
logue; the entire action takes place in a small Scots country 
town, none of the dramatis personae are of gentle birth, the 
“Jove-interest”’ is non-existent. And yet, unlovely though 
his theme and uncompromising though his handling of it, 
Mr. Douglas, like the Ancient Mariner, is a narrator whom 
one cannot choose but hear. He holds one enthralled by the 
intensity of his own concentrated interest in his creations. 
Authors who are in love with their characters generally make 
themselves ridiculous. Mr. Douglas escapes the pitfall 
because there is no one to love in his book. But though the 
story is terrible, and no ray of poetic justice lights the path of 
the innocent victims dragged down by the fall of the central 
figure, it is the logic, not the temper, of the book that is pitiless. 
The whole catastrophe is inherent in the sketch of Gourlay— 
the protagonist—on the day of the birth of his younger son 
given by one of the “ bodies” or village gossips who play the 
part of Greek chorus in this grim tragedy of the fall of a 
village tyrant :— 

“*He’s getting a big boy, that son of Gourlay’s,’ said the 
Provost, ‘ how oald will he be ? ’*—*‘ He’s approaching twelve,’ said 
Johnny Coe...... ‘ He was born the day the brig on the Fleckie 
Road gaed down, in the year o’ the great flood ; and since the great 
flood it’s twelve year come Lammas. Rab Tosh o’ Fleckie’s wife 
was heavy-footed at (he time, and Doctor Munn had been a’ nicht 
wi’ her, and when he cam to Barbie Water in the morning it was 
roaring wide frae bank to brae; where the brig should have been 
there was naething but the swashing of the yellow waves. Munn 
had to drive a’ the way round to the Fechars brig, and in parts o’ 
the road the water was so deep that it lapped his horse’s belly- 
band. A’ this time Mrs. Gourlay was skirling in her pains and 
praying to God she micht dee, Gourlay had been a great crony 0’ 
Munn’s, but he quarrelled wi’ him for being late; he had trysted 
him, ye see, for the occasion, and he had been twenty times 
at the yett to look for him—ye ken how little he would stomach 
that; he was ready to brust wi’anger. Munn, mad forthe want 
of sleep and wat to the bane, swiire back at him; and than 
Gourlay wadna let him near his wife! Ye mind what an awful 
day it was; the thunder roared as if the heavens were tumbling 
on the world, and the lichtnin sent the trees daudin on the roads, 
and folk hid below their beds and prayed—they thocht it was 
the Judgment! But Gourlay rammed his black stepper in the 
shafts, and drave like the devil o’ hell to Skeighan Drone, where 
there was a young doctor. The lad was feared to come, but 
Gourlay swore by God that he should, and he garred him. In a’ 


suffering to gratify his wrath; but the sudden picture of the 
man’s courage changed that feeling to another of admiring awe; 
@ man so defiant of the angry heavens might do anything. And 
so with the others; they hated Gourlay, but his bravery was a 
fact of nature which they could not disregard; they knew them- 
selves smaller and said nothing for a while.” 

Gourlay, the big man of a little Scottish town, is the incar- 
nation of several of the qualities which supply his race with 
driving power,—dourness, pride, strength of will, and dogged 
tenacity. Holding no office, resolutely avoiding any contest 
of wits with those whom he recognises as his superiors in 
education and intellect, he nevertheless dominates them all 
by the “glower” of his eye, the unswerving fixity of his pur- 
pose, the savage irony of his invincible ignorance. He 
amasses wealth as a carrier and lessee of a quarry more 
through lack of competition than real enterprise, but in the 
very height of his power sows the seeds of his ruin by his 
ungovernable temper. Oderint dum metuant is a dangerous 
maxim in commerce, and from the day that the astute 
huckster Wilson gains a footing in Barbie, Gourlay’s fortunes 
enter on the down grade. But it is in his home life that 
Gourlay is seen at his worst, bullying his slatternly invalid 
wife, and cowing the spirit of his boy, a nervous weakling, the 
butt of his schoolmates, but adored and spoiled by his foolish 
mother, whose devotion to her son is almost the only instance of 
natural affection in this sombre recital. The beginning of 
the end is reached when Gourlay, already embarrassed in his 
circumstances, sends the boy to Edinburgh University, where 
a small success turns the weakling’s head, and he is expelled 
for a drunken insult to one of the Professors. Returning 
home in disgrace, John Gourlay, goaded to madness by the 
ferocious contempt of his father, assaults him when in terror 
of his own life, and brings about, if he does not directly cause, 
the old man’s death. Of the terrible sequel we hardly care 
to speak, save to say that it is the explicable if not inevitable 


outcome of the dead man’s cruelty. 


We cannot think that this book will achieve popularity in 
Scotland. Mr. Douglas, apart from his general tendency to 
emphasise the least amiable traits of his race, is too fond of 
interspersing such comments as the following :—“ For many 
reasons intimate to the Scots character, envious scandal is 
rampant in petty towns such as Barbie. To go back to the 
beginning, the Scot, as pundits will tell you, is an indi- 
vidualist. His religion alone is enough to make himso. For it 
is a scheme of personal salvation significantly described once 
by the Reverend Mr. Struthers of Barbie. ‘At the Day of 
Judgment, my frehnds,’ said Mr. Struthers; ‘at the Day of 
Judgment every herring must hang by his own tail.’ Self. 
dependence was never more luridly expressed. History, 
climate, social conditions, and the national beverage have all 
combined (the pundits go on) to make the Scot an 
individualist, fighting for his own hand,’—and Mr. 
Douglas proceeds to show how from individualism springs 
a keen sense of competition, and from that again an 
envious belittlement of rivals. In a Southron this would 
be high treason, but from a Scot it will perhaps be taken 
in good part. But in any case, Mr. Douglas has yet to learn 
that the occasional aggressiveness of his editorial com- 
mentary, so to speak, is not so artistic as the self-efface- 
ment of such artists as Tourgueneff. That the book is not 
without genuine humour of a sardonic flavour is shown in 








the countryside driving like his that day was never kenned or 
heard tell o’; they were back within the hour! I saw them 
gallop up Main Street; lichtnin struck the ground before them; 
the young doctor covered his face wi’ his hands, and the horse 
nichered wi’ fear and tried to wheel, but Gourlay stood up in the 
gig and lashed him on through the fire. It was thocht for lang 
that Mrs. Gourlay would die; and she was never the same woman 
after. Atweel aye, sirs, Gourlay has that morning’s work to 
blame for the poor wife he has now. Him and Munn never spoke 
to each other again, and Munn died within the twelve- 
month,—he got his death that morning on the Fleckie 
Road. But, for a’ so pack’s they bad been, Gourlay never 
looked near him.’ Coe had told his story with enjoying gusto, 
and had told it well—for Johnny, though constantly snubbed by 
his feliows, was in many ways the ablest of them all. His voice 
and manner drove it home. They knew, besides, be was telling 
what himself had seen. For they knew he was lying prostrate 
with fear in the open smiddyshed from the time Gourlay 
went to Skeighan Drone to the time that he came back ; and that he 
had seen him both come and go. They were silent for a while, 


many passages, including the above extract. But itis asa 
study of parochial megalomania that the novel challenges and 
rivets attention. It is strong meat, too strong at times for 
fastidious readers; but though Mr. Douglas now and then 
writes with rude frankness, the book is not only void of offence, 
but thoroughly sound and wholesome in tone. Mr. Douglas, 
we may note in conclusion, has no affinity with any living 
Scotch writer. His masters are Galt and Balzac, but there 
are few traces of the novice, and none of the imitator, in 
this uncompromising picture of the seamy side of rural life 
in Scotland in the “ fifties.” 








OTHER NOVELS. 
Marietta: a Maid of Venice. By F. Marion Crawford. (Mac- 





impressed, in spite of themselves, by the vivid presentment of 





* The House with the Green Shutters. By George Douglas. London: John 
Macqueen. [6s.] 


millan and Co. 6s.)—Marietta was the daughter of a master 
glassblower living at Murano at the end of the fifteenth century. 
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He was a hot-tempered but kind-hearted old gentleman, who 
prided himself on his wonderful book of recipes for making glass 
of great beauty almost as much as on his charming daughter. 
He had a Dalmatian apprentice called Zorzi, whom he trusted 
to help him with his experiments, and whose genius for the art of 
glass-making was even greater than that of old Beroviero him- 
self. But by the laws of Venice no stranger was allowed to 
practise this art, and Zorzi was liable to penalties. for having 
learnt so much. The Guild of Glassblowers was legally on a 
level with the Venetian nobles, and no one not born in the 
Guild was allowed to enter it. Old Beroviero wished to marry his 
daughter to Jacopo Contarini, the son of one of the members of 
the Council of Ten. The match was arranged with great pro- 
priety on both sides; the craftsman wanted a great name, 
and the noble a great dowry, and Marietta’s consent was 
taken for granted. However, she and Zorzi had long been in 
love with one another, though, like Keats’ Lorenzo, “ honeyless 
days and days did he let pass ” before telling her of his love; but 
her betrothal to Contarini, and the attempt of some other glass- 
workers to lame Zorzi, made them realise that life was useless 
apart from one another. The scenes between them in the garden 
and in the laboratory are charmingly told. They had many diffi- 
culties to contend with, but somehow always managed honestly to 
outwit those who tried to interfere with them. In contrast to 
their fairly quiet love is the wild passion of a Greek pirate and 
Contarini’s Georgian slave girl. The book is full of incidents 
and characters, and though some others of Mr. Crawford’s books 
are more attractive to the present writer, Marietta, with its 
vivid Venetian atmosphere, makes one say with the listener to 
“a toccata of Galuppi’s”: ‘ It’s as if I saw it all.” 


Count Hannibal. By Stanley J. Weyman. (Smith, Elder,and Co. 
€s.)—There is something more in this story than the daring 
deeds and thrilling escapes that one expects from Mr. Stanley 
Weyman. The interest centres in the character of the hero, Count 
Hannibal, who is at first a mere ruffian, but who for the sake 
of his lady gradually develops into a really great and strong 
man. The story opens in Paris on the Eve of St. Bartholomew, 
and the horrors of the streets and “of Seine’s empurpled flood ” 
make a lurid background to the Count’s fierce wooing of 
Clothilde. The historical characters appear only so far as they 
are necessary to the romance, which is worked out with a strong 
and direct touch. We will not attempt to give an account of the 
plot, the reader will prefer to find that out for himself; we will 
only say that there are no tiresomely obvious complications, but 
that the book is genuinely exciting up to the last page. The terrible 
Count, with his battle-cry of A Tavannes,” his rough Norman 
retainers, his passionate love, and his iron control over himself, 
anakes such a striking figure that the other characters, except, of 
course, the lady, are in danger of being ignored, and it is difficult 
to sympathise much with their troubles. Clothilde de Vrillac, 
who begins as a timid country girl, soon becomes the equal of 
Tavannes in daring and steady courage, and one feels that they 
are well mated, and that her release from her first lover was not 
too dearly bought by all the horrors and miseries she went 
through. 


Flower and Thorn. By Beatrice Whitby. (Hurst and Blackett. 
4s.)—This is rather a commonplace story of an extravagant 
woman who marries a Captain of moderate means in a Line 
regiment. Valerie, as she is called, is really very fond of her 
husband, though she has a talent for reducing her bousehold to 
“gixes and sevens,” and there are endless “scenes” between 
them. The mild loves and hates of these people, however, are 
unconvincing. It is diflivult to be much interested in the fate of 
characters like stock samples. There is the tiresomely attractive 
young woman ; the rich man who makes love to her; the stern, 
worthy husband; the child who is at times boisterous and at 
times angelic; the worthy, practical lady friend, whose soul is 
not above housekeeping ; and afew minor characters. One has 
often met these people before in novels, and that in itself is no 
reason for objecting to meet them again, but there is a flatness 
about them and their surroundings that is somewhat depressing. 
Not that the story ends badly. The hero goes to the Boer War 
and comes back to a Staff appointment. The book is easy to 
read, and people who like descriptions of county balls and picnics 
may get some amusement out of it. 


Irish Pastora’s. By Shan F. Bullock. (Grant Richards. 6s.) 
—These “Irish pastorals” are conceived ina vein of blended poetry 
and realism that is extremely fascinating. Mr. Bullock evidently 
knows the Irish peasantry well, and loves them as well as he 
knows them. He gives no one-sided view of the Irish character, 
‘put does justice to both sides of it,—its impracticability as well as 
its natural loyalty, its swift passionateness not less than its 
ready tenderness, The gem of the book is the sketch called 








“The Turf-cutters,” in which, with the quietest action in the 
world, avery simple motive is made dramatic. Old Rawbin’s 
pathetic vindication of matrimony and the melting of Lizzie’s 
teasing mood into reverence are pretty ; but the action accom- 
panying these developments—the stealthy removal of the mock 
ornaments with which the mischievous girl had made game of 
the old man while he slept—has a touch of something more than 


prettiness. It is exquisite, and would make, with very little 
ingenuity of adaptation, a charming play. The humour of the 
haymakers making merry over the affectations of one of them- 
selves who assumes the airs of a lady of fashion is not less good 
in another kind. Other chapters, such as that in which the 
master’s son runs away, and is brought back by the ingenuity 
of the servant and the patient tact of the father, touch the 
relations of people of a higher class. ‘‘ Spotty,” the tale of the 
heifer that died, is a most pathetic domestic tragedy. And the 
episode of Henry’s wife is another,—though here the interest is 
allhuman. This is a book for everybody to read who cares for 
rustic life and human character. 


The Shoes of Fortune. By Neil Munro, [Illustrated by A. S. 
Boyd. (Isbister and Co. 6s.)—We recommend people to begin 
their acquaintance with The Shoes of Fortune by glancing at the 
illustration which represents Father Hamilton and Paul Greig in 
a cell of the Bicétre, and the page in which the good Father 
announces his final philosophy of life :—* Why, ’tis no more than 
a loose waistcoat and a chemise unbuttoned at the neck. I 
dared not be happy thus at Dixmunde, where the folks were 
plaguily particular that their priest should be point-device, as 
if mortal man had time to tend his soul and keep a constant 
eye on the lace of his fall.” Father Hamilton is by nature a 
perpetual child, by vocation a Jesuit, and he has been told off 
to assassinate Prince Charlie. A complicated intrigue baulks 
his crime, which is a great relief to his conscience, and he 
settles down contentedly in prison to enjoy freedom from 
etiquette while awaiting death. His companion, a young Scot 
who has fled his own country under a false impression that he 
has killed a man, and tumbled into a nest of Jacobite intrigue 
in Paris, is of a different mind. He means to get out, and out of 
kindness for the lad, who will not leave the fat priest behind, 
Father Hamilton enters into plans of escape. The book, as may 
be expected of an author with so distinguished a record, is good 
throughout, while the whole of this episode of comradeship 
between Greig and Father Hamilton has a charm and a humour 
far above the average of the story of adventure and escapade. 


The Westerners By Stewart E. White. (Archibald Constable 
and Co. 6s.)—The Westerners is a story of adventure among Red- 
skins, with the usual incidents belonging to this sort of novel, 
and a motive of special interest in the working out of the cold- 
blooded character and ghastly fate of the haif-breed, Michael 
Lafond. 


The Fortune of Christina MacNab. By S. MacNaughtan. 
(Methuen and Co. 6s.)—This is a quite admirable story, or 
perhaps, as one knows pretty well what is going to happen, we 
should say, study. Christina comes unexpectedly into a large 
fortune, and is introduced into society for a consideration by a 
Jady of title. Possibly such a woman as Lady Anne would not 
have consented, for all her poverty, to such an arrangement. If 
so, we must excuse the incident as a dramatic necessity,—it was 
wanted to create the situation which is turned to such good 
account. It might easily have been handled in a coarse and 
commonplace way. Christina might have been a female Winkle 
perpetually blundering in matters which she professed to under- 
stand. Mr. MacNaughtan makes no such mistake. He relieves 
his fun with a delicate touch of pathos. Such is the illness of 
the little Jean, and the friendship between Dickie and Mr. 
Churchill. On the whole, perhaps Dickie is the best thing in 
the book. It shows, we think, the masculine hand. No woman 
could have painted him, nor, for the matter of that, the patient 
Colin. 








SOME BOOKS 


™ my THD 

OF THE WEEK, 
[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 

reserved for review in other forms. ] , 








Then and Now. By Dean Hole. (Hutchinson andCo. 16s. net.) 
—Dean Hole is always instructive and always entertaining. Now 
the one, now the other characteristic predominates. This time it 
is the turn of instruction, as, indeed, might be expected when an 
octogenarian compares the world as he found it in his youth with 
what he sees in his old age. He is severe on the mothers who do 
not nurse their own children, a practice that is bound to grow 
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with the growin, 
on modern ways 


g employment of women, on perambulators, and | 
of rearing children. But he sees improvement | 
‘nthe methods and aims of educatior, Society, too, has advanced. | 
i aie better and is better; its standards are more reasonable. | 
ne he has to say about women is compounded of praise and 

blame; the horrida imago maris does not please him. The sub- 
out of the “ Nurse” finds him thankful for great progress. As to | 
yo ket, be repeats the common opinion that the game is not what 
pee to watch, and that, now most of the counties buy their players, 
the local interest is greatly weakened. We regret to say that he 
js heretical on golf, though we concede that the game is not good 
iolook at. On“ Clergy and Laity ” he has some sensible remarks, 
which we sball not attempt to epitomise ; and on “ P: caching and 
Speaking ” he is not less worth listening to. Readers acquainted 
with Dean Hole’s writings will expect good stories. They do not 

abound, but here is a quaint specimen. A boy, given to violent fits 

of passion, kicked and spat at his father. Brought to a better 
mind, he confessed : “ Father, the Devil told me to kick you; the 





a : ”» 
spitting was My Own idea. 


Memoir of Sir George Grey. Py M. Creighton, D.D. With Pre- 
face by Sir E. Grey, Bart. (Longmansand Co. 63.)—Dr. Creigh- 
ton wrote this memoir shortly after Sir George Grey’s death in | 
September, 1882. It was then printed for private circulation, 
and it is now for the first time published. Dr. Creighton, who | 
was then Vicar of Embleton, felt, itis clear, that he was bound } 
to use the severest repression in speaking of the deceased. There | 
was as close a friendship bet weon them as could well be between 
men so differing in age—Dr. Creighton was the younger by forty- | 
four years—and the clergyman doubtless felt himself bound to 1 

1 as possible inabeyance, Hence the | 
reader will find lees colour and force in the memoir than is 
usually to be seon in Dr, Creizhtcn’s work. But it isa plain, 
truthful, and eminently effective record of an honourable and | 
useful life. One thing is clear enough, how great the danger | 
then was to the Empire from the statesmen of the Whig period. | 
Sir George Grey was of a different way of thinking, but Sir | 
William Molesworth and Lord Glenelg were bent on spelling | 
England with the smallest ‘‘e” that could be found. It was all | 
the more dangerous because their motive was eminently patriotic. | 
We are onour guard against Irish and Welsh irreconcilables, but | 
this danger is always with us, and always hard to escape from. 


keep personal feeling as much 


The Story of Some Euglish Shir By Mandell Creighton, D.D. ! 
(R.T.S. 63.)—This is a second edition—the first was published | 
in 1897—with the addition of a paper on Cambridgeshire, Bishop | 
Creighton points out in his characteristic manner, a happy com- | 
bination of accuracy and picturesqueness, the distinguishing | 
features of the county. The University of Cambridge is one; 
Ely, with its ecclesiastical history, is the second; the Fens are 
the third. It is strange to read that when the drainage plans of 
Cornelius Vermuyden were being put into operation by the Earl 
of Bedford and other Cambridgeshire landowners, Oliver Crom- | 
well was one of the leaders of the popular opposition. The Fen 
people preferred their shooting and fishing, ague and all, to | 
agriculture, and Cromwell gave voice to their discontent. But | 
when power gave him responsibility he favoured the scheme. | 
Vermuyden—his house may be seen at Fenny Drayton with the 
motto, Niet zonder Arbyt, on the porch—was ruined. by his under- 
taking. Sic vos non vobis ! 


es. 


Greek and Latin Compositions. By R. Shilleto. (Cambridge 
University Press. 7s. 61. net.)—Mr. Shilleto is a scholar whose 
reputation rests more largely on the tradition of what he was as 
a tutor than on his published work. There is, therefore, a special 
interest in this volume of the compositions which he gave as 
models to his pupils. We find in the book signs of such broad 
and deep scholarship as is associated with Mr. Shilleto’s name; 
the Greek iambics in particular seem to have caught a true 
breath of Attic inspiration. It is interesting to note in looking 
through these compositions how attention to the minutie of 
scholarship has advanced within these last years: ina Trinity 
“fair copy” of to-day one would probably not find the un- 
Ciceronian adhue (adiuc ia melius promoveri) that occurs on 
P. 355, nor yet obortae tencbrac (p. 419) in prose. But these are 
‘mall matters and easy to compass, while it is not easy to trans- 
form a piece of English till it assumes a Roman or an Attic 
semblance that is more than word-deep. We feel sure that these 
Compositions will be found helpful and inspiring by those who 


| have been annoyed by being addressed as “ Madam”). 


| to have exercised a very wide liberty in his choice. 


to meke his readers understand that this volume contains, not 
quotations from others, but his own carefully considered counsels 
on various matters of conduct, &c. These counsels extend over a 
very wide range of affairs. They deal with morals, with property, 
with marriage, with married life, in fact, de omnibus rebus et 
quibusdam aliis. To deal with the whole adequately would 
require the knowledge of the morzalist, the financier, the lawyer, 
end we know not who else besi We should not advise a 
reader to trust this new counse implicitly; there are points 
on which we distinctly differ from bim. But he is worth consult- 
ing; he gives his advice with brevity and force; he always knowa 


what he means, and how to say it. 


23 


The Owens College Juditee. (Sherratt and Huzhes.) — This 
is a republication of a special numbor of the College magazine 
in which the Jubilee of the College was recorded, with con- 
tributions from members old and young. All the Faculties of 
the College are worthily represented, and justice is done to 
worthies of the present or the past,—and Owens, for a foundation 


' . os . 
| still in its first youth as foundations go, has a long and honour- 


able roll of them. Not the least among them, one, indeed, who 
may well be ranked high among the generous patrons of learning, 
has his memory perpetuated in appropriate form by the Christie 
Library.. We seo that the name occurs more than once. and with 
the kindliest and most grateful recollection, amcug those who 
record their early experiences at the College. 


Erasmus: @ Sermon onthe Child Jesus. Edited by J. H. Lupton, 
D.D. (G. Bell and Sons. 2s. 6d.)—Dr. Lupton gives in his 
preface an interesting account of the origin of this little volume. 
It isa reprint of an English translation of Erasm.us’s sermon, 


| this translation having survived in what is supposed to be a 


unique copy. It was printed by Pyusent, whose publishing 
activity lasted from 1525 to 1540. Dr. Lupton gives a reason for 
thinking that it was made for use at St. Paul’s School, founded, 
or rather opened, in 1512. The Concio itself was written in that 
year, and was probably used at the opening ceremony. ‘The 
translation has a curicus interpolation of “Syr” (in two places) 
where there is no equivalent in the Latin, as if to acknowledge 
the presence of some dignitary, whether the High Master or the 
Master of the Company (readers of French Court sermons will 
remember the address to the King, and Queen Victoria is said tc 
Dr. 
Lupton adds by this publication another to the many services 
which he has rendered to his old school. 


Selected and arranged by Arthur Stanley 
(C. Arthur Pearson. 53.)—Mr. Stanley claims, and rightly claims, 
* Patriotic” 
is taken to include genuine convictions, even wh en these convic- 
tions are ranged on adverse sides, Jacobite songs and Nationalist 
melodies from Ireland or Wales are not denied a place in this 
collection, and their inclusion is greatly heipf ul to its interest 


Patristic Song. 


and value. The Colonies, too, are taken in; Canada, Australia, 
and New Zealand are represented; nor is India forgotten. We 
are glad to see that, for the most part, considerations of copyright 
have not hindered the inclusion of recent verse. We observe 
in the list of authors the names of Swinburne, Bridges, 
William Watson, Conan Doyle, Newbolt, and Rudyard Kipling. 
Tennyson, however, is not represented by anything later than 
“Maud.” On the whole, this is as good an anthology of the kind 
as we have ever seen. 


We are glad to record the appoarance of Vol. XIII. of A New 
Variorum Edition of Shakespeare, edited by Horace Howard 
Furness (J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, U.S., 18s.) 
This volume contains Twelfe Night (for such is the original 
orthography). It is needless at this period to discuss the 
merits of Mr. Furness’s edition. It is meant to bo exhaustive, 
and comes near to its intention. Mr. Furness lays all pre- 
decessors under contribution, while he subjects all that he selects 
| for his purpose to processes of his own. There is nothing, for 
fulness and exhaustive treatment of the subject, to compare 
with the Variorum. 


The Adventures of Picklock Holes. By R.C. Lebmaan. (Brad- 
bury, Agnew, and Co. 2s. 6d. net.)—These are of the class of 
humorous efforts which lose effect by being put together. 
They first appeared in Punch. Thus they would be read 
singly, and enjoyed; read together they have a look of 





are themselves attempting the task. 


The Practical Affairs of Life. By Rubert Lennox Ludlow. 
(Winchester Publishing Company. 5s.)—Mr. Ludlow is anxious 


repetition; and, for all their cleverness, they are apt to weary 2 
| reader.——From the same publishers we have also Punch’s 
| Dramatic Sequels, by St. John Hankin (2s. 6d. net). Thackeray, 
it will be remembered, wrote a sequel to “ Ivanhoe.” Rowena is 
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supposed not to have been a success as a wife; the jest is justi- 
fied, in a way, by the fact that the original Rowena is certainly 
somewhat tedious. The “ Dramatic Sequels” are constructed on 
We cannot say that we like them very much. It 
seems to profane such a play as Alcestis, when she is represented 
Possibly Mr. Hankin 
would plead as an excuse the unmanly character of Admetus. 


the same lines. 
as a termagant whom even death rejects. 


Hamlet is not much affected by a comic sequel. The same may 


be said of Much Ado About Nothing and The Critic. The Relapse of 
Ledy Teuzle is distinctly disagreeable. As for the present-day 
drama, exemplified by The Second Mrs, Tanqueray and The 


Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith, no sequel can possibly profane it. 


A second edition is published of The Student's Handbook of the 
Psalms, by the late John Sharpe, D D. (Eyre & Spottiswoode. 6s ) 
Dr. Sinker prefixes a memoir of the author, a zealous student. 
and parish priest, by whose death at a comparatively early age 


—he was in bis fiftieth year—the Church suffered a great loss. 
Dr. Sharpe was a conservative in criticism and theology, some- 
times, it may be, even reactionary. His language about the 
* Imprecatory Psalms” seems to us unnecessarily rigid. It can 
hardly be said that the Psalmist never speaks of private enemies. 
Even could this be conceded, still the words may well trouble the 
conscience. And why not follow the Master’s example? If He 
forbade His Disciples to imitate the action of Elijah, why may one 
not object to the words of David,—if, indeed, the Psalmist was 
David? The volume, asa whole, is full of valuable matter, and 
will be found useful by the student.——Another new edition is 
The House of Atreus, by G. T. Morshead, M.A. (Macmillan and 
Co., 2s. 6d. net). This is a translation into English verse of the 
three plays of Aeschylus which dealt with the doom of the 
Atridae, the Agamemnon, the Choephoroe, and the Lumenides. This 
translation, the work of one who will be recognised as the most 
successful of all living writers in his own line, first appeared in 
1881, and is now republished with corrections. 








The Oxford University Press shows a highly creditable 
promptitude in issuing without delay an edition of the Prayer- 
book with the form enjoined by the latest Order in Council, 
“George, Prince of Wales, and the Princess of Wales,” taking 
the place of “George, Duke of Cornwall and York,” &. One 
edition has the Book ef Common Prayer singly (pica, 12mo> 
thin), and another Hymns Ancient and Modern bound up with it 
(elong. 48mo, thin), a very convenient and apparently favourite 
form. The Cambridge Press is not benindhand. It also has a 
new edition, with the same change, in alternative forms, with or 
without the Hymns (ruby, 32mo). We prefer, to be candid, the 
Oxford binding. 
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A KINDERGARTEN Fn ISION preparing for the Examinations ‘of the 

onal Froebei Union. Also 
A PREPARATORY DIVISION preparing for Inter. Arts or 
Cambridge Higher Local Examunation. 
Fees, £15 to £20 a4 year for Non-residents. 
A comfortable HALL of RESIDENCE. Terms moderate. 


fYYHE WIMBLEDON ART COLLEGE—a Residential 

Art School for Ladies—63 MERTON S ROAD » WIMBLEDON, S.W.— 
Thorough Art teaching under London Masters. Mod g: Mr. Alfred 
Drary, A.R.A. Students pre pared tor hools. Em- 
broi dary: Mi: ss Rin ett. pectus from Hon. 


















in ST. JAMESS 
ADDITIONAL 
1 Men, 


mpay vere 


















































ERCHANT TAY LORS’ SCHOOL, E.C.— 
iV TWO EN TRA NCE SC Pre ein and ALSO PRESENTATIONS 
be COMPETED for on WI! ’ Decet uber lit Apply to the 





ors’ Cor canons has provic led for the use of 


SE CRETARY. The Merchaut Ta; 
ground of 12 acres at Bellingham, 


the School a dine cricket and footbu: 
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SEFTON PARK, LIVER- 
POOL.—Preparatory for Public Schools and Navy. ‘Dayboys and 
Boarders (7 to 14). Full staif of Univ. Graduates. Large covered court | 
(63it. by 40ft.), swimming bath, gymnasium, workshop, &c., and grounds of | 
ten acres.—For illustrated Pros spectus apply to Head-Master, K. ST. JOHN 
AINSLIE, M.A. (late House-Master at Seabergh School). 
Cr: ALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPH.—An ENGLISH | 
LADY RECEIVES EIGHT G TRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chalet, near 
Special facilities for Mu e 


f healthy 
iy NNiCT 


re ee 


(F NREENBANK SCHOOL 











Conversatioral Fre 
ng, German. O} 
daily 









Diep pe. 










oe C 





NATION in 1 —- MBEB. 








{ERMAN in GER MANY.—Pyreparation for Diplomatic 
Service, Civil Service, A Navy, Commerce. GERMAN TAUGHT 
Ad GERMANS in English U man’s house in the country.—Ad 





















. A. FULLER, M.A,, neor Berlin. Reference, Rev. J. H. 
MAS Chaplain, Berlin, S: Platz 7. 
UNSTANTON.—THE GLEBE HOUSE.— 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS (Entrance and Scholar- 
» strictly individual. Conversational French | 
natorium, gymnasium, fives courts, 

1 bracing clir 2ate.—Prospectus, &¢., on 
ter, H. CAMBRIDGE BALKBER, M.A., Oxon. 


SCHOOL. 


chool. Boys admitted from nine | 
GREGOIRE, or Rev. the HEAD- 








PREPARATION for tl 
ships) and ROYAL NAVY, Tu 
nnd German. Premises in 
seven acres of gro 
ation to th to the Head- d-Ms a 


JJELSTED PREPARATORY 
The JUNIOR DEPARTMENT ‘of Feisted 8 


years old.—For terms Rev. A. V. 
MASTER, Fels sted School, 


M°! RA HOUSE 
UPPER CAKLISLE 


Principals—Miss CONNAH and 

























LADIES’ SCHOOL, 
ROAD, EASTBOURNE. 


Miss INGHAM, 


sth alma e s overlooking the town and the ses. 





The house stanc 






















Boarders only received. *') 

TAM ; | 

Mt ISS MARIAN GREEN, fo formerly Head-Mistress of the | ' 

High Seh col, Rlackburn, has thoroughly 2EORGANISED the | 

WA HOUSE SCHOOL, B GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aimisto | 

combine asound and liberal educ: th th life of a cultivated En: glish home, | 
Lar edetached house, te Universi ity. Examination & Tuspection, 


















(ok gRAN, W 'ATFORD, 


GIRLS.—Gymunasium, Playiny; 


HERTS. —COLLEGE FOR | 
1d ff of Resident Mistresses, 












d-Mistress, Miss E. F. JO RDA sret Hall, Oxtord ; House 
ess, Miss L. E. PHILLI} iy PARIS | 
( rrdens) . 


NCH, 270 BOULEVARD 
efex 3. Benson, Lady 

deacon of Manche z, 

worth, and others. 


02, (the. 





Miss Alic 


MN\HE CAMBRIDGE T RAINING COLLEGE for WOMEN 
; TEACHERS.—Principal, Mi JETT, B.A. (Lond.)—A residential | 
College providing a year's profes ing for secondary teachers. The | 
course inc yore pre paration for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate (Theoryand 
i and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London University. The students | 
e Caml ride et nivers ity Lectures on Teaching, in addition to those of 
rs. Ample opportunity is given for practice in 
| Math ems tics, and othe ubjects in various 
nitted in January and in September.— 
> admission, Scholarships, and Bursaries 
to th ePR INCIPAL, » We olla stouKoad, Cambridge. 


RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL /OR HOME: ?—Boys, 
LX Girts? Excrisa, Fors! n?—Mrs. HOOPER. 18 Rey sent St., London, sends 
rel ble information &p rospectt personally ins spec ted establishments. 



































ybe obt ain don applic atio 







































OR IC On the hil 400 ft. above sea-level; sandy 
TORY § weet yen yx the I ance and 

> 5 ‘ he al Navy 

finchester, Rugby, 





rm sanitation, large 
tus, drill, and 
3 ng ( he ion.—Address, 
G. K. OLIV 1E 2, M.A. 

i \STBOURNE. .— LA} NG ‘LAND C ‘OLLEGE, ~ HART. 
Mis E 


8 § ELD SOU. oo. y r Daugh ers of Gente omen. Principal, 
ling, %" ockey, &e. 














VIN'TER, rton College). Large rymnasium, riding, 


CUMBER- 


SE A and MOUNTAIN 

kK) LAND—2 tODE RN PRET PA ARATORY 
(on model of Boys’ Preparatory & 
Swedish gymnastics and 
Reference kind 
Th ; 





SCALE, 







‘AIR, SE 
SCHOOL 
esident 






trained 





mistress for } 
Thorough education. | 
Fg irr M.A., Principal ! 

. Batten, H.M.S. ‘Formid- | 
i Wil SON, L.L.A. | 









,»’ pare nts | of present pupils.—Pri 


I ESIDENCE in TOWN for GIRL STUDENTS of goo good 
ie social position who require to be in London for study in any brauch of 
Art or Literature, or othe Large airy house near Hyde Pa 

> Place, Portman Square, W. 


— SCHOLAR- 











e wor k. 


Miss PRICE and Miss W‘ OODS, 78 Glouec 


ING 


ie 





‘ANTER BU RY. 
AR® SHIP S$ (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 4th to tth 


S SCHOOL. 





SHIPS. —TEN SCHOL 









| ARNOLD LODGE, 


| 
Stray y. 


for GIRLS under 16 | Gymnastics, games 


ericket tield, tennis courts, &c. 
paration for ‘classical and modern § 
Master of Harrow, Lord Bishop of St, Andrew's, a 
address the HEAD-MASTER. 


TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, December 10th and 1lth.—For 


ae 


ress. 

ICHMOND SCHOOL FOR giRjg 

Ts cstai 6a tes tat wadtea ME ee : 

Bracing climate of the Yorkshire moors. = 4 Phil cag 

DevreE=sR C ee ae E@y 
Prospectus on application | ation to the Head-Master, 


Rev. W. COMPTON. M.A, 
Sometime House- Phat ‘Uppingham, under Edward Thring, 


7 oa TT a 

OURNEMOUTH. — GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBR 
CHINE.—Principal, Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL. Boys, from 6 

PREPARED for the Public Schools. Resident Masters ; Governess Maa 





Hous, 
















stands high on Cliff overlooking Sea. Good playground ang field 
games, for 
WV R. 8. A. TRUMAN (who has had a large experience of 
xe ucational Agency work) INTRODUCES, free of charge to Schools 
and Par well-recommended DAILY and RESIDENT GOVERNESS 





and ASS ISTANT-MISTRESSES.—Prompt and careful attention Will be giy 
s and applications made to Mr. S, A. TRUMAN, of No.6ioie 
Yavendish Square, London, W. 


{ETTLE, YORKSHIRE—OVERDALE SscHog,, 


Xe for GIRLS. Healthy, iii situation. Head-Mistross, Miss B, xX 
1 ‘UC KARD (Class, ‘Trip. ), Newnham Coll., Camb. Highest references, 


DIJO NING SHEEN COMMON and RICHMOND 
is PARK.—HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS; only those of 800d social 
position received. Climate particularly suited to delicate and growing girls, 
Thorough education, modern methods, London a Special] ially-buils 
studio.— The Misses STRUGNELL, The Halsteads, E Last t Sheen, S.W. 
Sp Eero aaa = eee 
ARCI NA, WEST WORTHING.—HOME SCHOO, 
for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN.—Miss HICKEY (former 
aE P.D.S.Co., Ltd.) and Miss G. S. € SOLLETY, L.L.A., RECEIVE a linitej 
number of Re esident and Day PUPILS. Detached house, cert. sanitation excel. 
leut garden, close to sea and country. Modern education al advantages, Resi. 
dent Foreign Mistress. Individual eare, physical exercise and games, temis, 
h ockey, eyeli Ce Strongly ree ommended b y medical protession, 
IGHFIEL .D SCHOOL for GIRLS, BEOCLES, 
SUFFOLK.—Conducted by Miss EF. L. end Miss A. E. SEELRY, 
New Prem . Thorough education, with healthy home life and country 
surroundings.—References and prospectus on application. PREP, FOR 
GIRLS~ 






































EXAMINATIONS. 

|e, IAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
Head- Mistress .Miss HUCK WELL.—COUNCIL’S BOARDING HOUSE, 

KENILWORTH ROAD, within seven minutes’ walk of 

and pu oe Scholarships for Boarder 

to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


ARROGATE LADIES COLLEGE, 
(Line. OF. gunna > 


e School. Large gymnasium 
aw warded i in July, 1901, —For L artic ulars apply 











Director—G. M. SAVERY, M.A. 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. BE. JONES, B.A., 

Resident Staff of Graduates and Foreign Mistresses. ine ainatten near thy 
ys Li arge hall and good ¢ class-rooms. Preparation ‘for Public Examination, 





1 -ESWICK SCHOOL. —CO- EDUCATIONAL PUBLIC 
SCHOOL. Large Endowment. Valuable Scholarships. Healthy 

Country. Splendid Playing-field and Grounds, GIRLS and BOYS (§ to ls) 

prepared for all Examinations. Charge of Children from abroad undertaken, 

Terms moderate.—Prospectus from Rev. HE AT- MASTER, 
TNIVERSITY O F “DURHAM 

DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 
rs concerning ‘Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residenceia 
» apply to the LADY PRINCIVAL, Womon’s Hostel, 


For Particula 
the Women’s Hos 
Durham. — ears 

URY ST. EDMUNDS. — FALCON BURY “sc HOOL, 
PREPARATORY for the SONS of GENTL EMEN entering the 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS or NAVY. Fees, £80 per aunum. Special reduction for 
clergymen’s § sons.—For Prospectus, ] photos, &e., apply, THE HEAD-MASTER, 


RUSSELS. —Very healthy situation—Mdlles. DENYS 
RECEIVESa FEW DAUGHT ERS of GENTLEMEN to COMPLETE their 

EDU CATION. Comfortable family life. French, German Italian, Music, Draw. 
ing, Painting, Da ncing, &e.; ees, £80perann. ; ‘Term commences with entranceof 
Pupil; Personal Refs, Prospectuson: applic vation. ~~8z Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise, 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 
a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKEELLFIELD, RIPON. Country 
air; large grounds for ericket, hockey, and tennis. Experienced resident mis- 
tresses; large visiting staff.—Principals, Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER 
(forme erly ssistant Mistresses at the Clifton High School for Girls). 


St JOHN'S COLLEGE 1, ST. LEONARD’S-ON-SEA= 
SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Thorough education, 
Fees from $9 guineas.—Apply to HEAD-MISTRESS, 


ANE cou RT, PARKSTONE, DORSET. — Head- 
Master, Rev. H. J. GRAHAM, M.A. PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Large grounds, including grass and gravel playgrounds, 
Sea air and pine woods. Very successful pre- 
ides of public schools. References to Head- 
and others.—For Prospectus, 

































U3 Pa SE S C H O O IL. 


There will be an EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS on 
particulars 





[ATHS. , ond ARMY NAVY subjects. Special Classes | apply to the HEAD-MASTER. ig 
VAY x SGINERKING with no Extra Fee. Large wing me eT 
recently _ad Excellent health record, JUNIOR SCHOOL (3-13).—Head- | y ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWIOCHE. 
Master, wy Ks ae GALP IN, 0.A. | AN UNSECTARIAN FIRST GRADE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
_ Te avs on | Head-Master—GUY LEWIS, M.A. , 
SCHC OL, , OTLEY. YORKSHIRBE.— | Opened September, 1900, in buildings specially designed. Foundation, 





Caan HALL 
JARDING “SCHOOL for GIRL- 

Ever Vv is silits for ou 

2ived trem the ages of 7 to 20. 

il the age of 11. 

itied to twain girls in domestic work 

are Benge: by Miss E. M. 
s BE. THOMPSON, 


, FOR GIRLS. 


yicar of Cirencester. 
. fully qualified Staff of 





tdoor games and exercises. Good | 
Boys are 


moorland air. 
and visiting staii. Gir 
also received in es junior sc 


ne } | 

~Seromae situation on Otley Chevin. | ‘ 
| 
| 









manag gement “if Gesired, 
Parnaby, pupil of Mrs. Josef Conn.—Pr 


bx ZENCESTER HIGH 


irman of Coun 
tr est—Miss ] 

















ivi it ng mistre . 
house with large hall, wnok sieetaenene ,and 
4é 9 gu ineas a yeu 


4pply, HE aD SISTRES Ss, 





Bracing air. Convenient] 
garden, Gymnastic apparatus, Boarding fees: 





7 


where the aim is to train girls to 
care and comfort for delicate children, 


M. SMITH (Natural Sciences Tripos, 
A limited number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS awarded by competi tion. 


schol ‘arships. NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, DECEMBER 2 3rd. 


CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, 





LiMiTED. 


A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS ot GENTLEMEN, 
be practical, refined, and cultured. Every 


Large grounds, tennis and fives courts, playing-fields. 
Pupils prepared for the Univ. and other exams, Head-Mistress, Miss SOPHIE 
Camb.), assisted by a highly qualified staf. 


The service of the Gy ANDEUOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET.— 


St: QT. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN, 


With Title of L.L.A 


ce — ctus, app ly to the SECRETARY, L. Tick Scheme, the University 


St, Andrews, N.B, 
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ae 
YNSOME AGRICULTURAL STATION.—CARTMEL 
G E.OVER-SANDS, LANCA SSHIRE.—New Chemical Labora- 
GRANG modern improvement ; Model Dairy Experimental Feediz¢ 
tories, with bev e30 acres. Instruct ions given in Practical Chemistry, Agricu'- 
House ; Farm, and Research, and Practical Agri culture, &e, Splendid clim: 
tural Analysis, au Terms moderate.—For particulars and prospectus ap} 
iu pries ECTOR S of the Experimental Station, Aynsome, Grange-over- 
to he 


Sa ds, 


woo? 












RD SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 
(Church of Engl: and Publie Schools.) 
Lapy WARDEN :—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton Coliege, 
pots Bromley.—Head-Mistress, Miss RICE, St. Hugh’s 

@) oF A. eal Honours, Class I. Terms, Bourding House, £00; 

eco House, £45 a year. 
0) ST, MARY'S, Abbots Bromley.—Heai-Mistress, Miss GAMLEN, Terms, 

24 guineas & yet ar. 


8 NIFRED'S, Bangor.—Head-Mistress, Miss F. J. DAV. 
@) . Scholar, Newnham College, Cambridg ze, Classical Tripos, 





Terms, £35 a year. 
) QUEEN MARGARET’S, Scarborough. — Head- Wistress, Miss BODY, late 
; i ioud-Mistress of the Lincoln High School. Terms, 60 guineas a year. 

Pes HEAD-MISTRESS, or for general information, the LADY WARDEN, 
St. Mary 's College, Paddin V 


MARY'S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 




















‘ 
NS) Boarding and Day School. 
° Principal—Miss - L. LATHAM, Girton College. 





. nt Bourd:ng-House for Girls in War ‘ton Crescent. Good art 
Excellen _ nee. Teachers’ Training Department. Hockey, tenuis, 
Boarters Fees, £0 a year.—Apply, PR INCLPAL. 





Lkelcgn lore Lateran Ea 
SAVENSBOURNE SCHOOL, ST, MARGARETS, 
i MIDDLESEX. —Head-Mistress: Miss LYSTER, M.A. House-Mistress : 
Miss E. H. LYSTEX, B.A., Classical Tripos, Cambridge (late of Bourne School, 
Parkstone).—Bo: “aye School of modern type for girls. Gardens and Playing 
Fields ten acres. Excellent position close to London. Teaching statf experi- 
enced specialists only. Resident French and German mistresses. Modern 
languages according to Reformed Methods. bine gr ant f atte tion paid to health 
of girls, Games Club for hockey, cricket, and t ‘ith opportunities for 
riding, cycling, rowing, and swimmis Fees f rom 1z0 guineas per annurn, 
References given and required, — Full particulars on appheation to the 


SECRETARY. 

CALISBURY SCHOOL, fom rded 1897.—A Fir st-gr rade 
S Education at 45 or 51 guineas per annum. Since foundation two Open 
Scholarships at Oxford and Cambridge have been gained. Many other suc- 
cesses, Oxitord and Cambridge Board, Oxiord Locals, Navy, &e.—Rev. J.C. 
ALCOCK, M.A., Oxon, Head-Master. 
























ST. ANDREWS SC HOOD FOR GIRLS 3 CO., L rD. 


3 KATHARINE’S SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS. 
PREPARATORY To ST. ST. LEONARDS SCHOOL, 
For girls from seven years of age. 
ial arrangements are made for the entire charge of children from India 
an d the Colonies, 








Prospectus and School List on application to the HOAD-MISTRESS. 


MYNHORNELOE SCHOOL, BRIDPORT, DORS SET. — 

_ Qld-established School in bracing situation on South-West Coast ; careful 
jhysical training, Swedish gymnastics, hockey, &c. Delicate girls receive every 
He de ny Special facilities for music, languages, and painting. Entire charge 
taken of Colonial children, Highest references.—Address, HEAD-MISTRESS. 


(1T. HILARY’S. SCARBOROUGH.—GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
kK) resident only Head- Mistress, Miss FALDING, L.0.A. (St. And.) 
Large detached house, well-situated, and sheltered from the East. Garden, 
large field, tennis, hockey, golf. Good health record. Annually inspected by 
Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. Staif resident, University graduates. 


\ ONMOUTH SCHOOL.—EXAMINATION for SEVEN 
m 














FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS December 18th. Successes of last 
year include Six Scholarships. 1st Place Oxford Scnior Locals; Ist Place and 
Fellowship M.B., Victoria University; 1st Place Royal Naval Engineering Col- 
lege ; Entrance Sandhurst ; &c., &e. 


| EVONSHIRE—CREDITON GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


Sound modern education given at moderate £ fees. Healthy situation ina 
3, which include gymnasium, 








beautiful district. Excellent school buildi: 
workshop, fives court, cricket pavilion, sa hee rium, laundry.—for Prospectus 
apply to the Head-Master, J. E. BURTON, M.A. (Camb.) » B.Se. (Lond.) 








nF &€ O o60'L ESB CG S&S. 

HIVE OPEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 each will be awarded 
. 1902 

? TERM BEGINS JANUARY 171s. Apply -THE BURSAR. 








r RENT COLLEGE, Derbyshire.—Public Schooi life «ia 
learning; definite Chure h of England teeching; remarkable health 
record; numbers trebled during the last five years. Junior Department. Feces, 
#75 per annum ; reductions to clergy and for brothers.—For Prospectus apply 
othe HEAD-MASTER 


ONDON (ROY: AL FREE HOS SPITAL) SCHOOL of 
4 MED “ INE for WOMEN, 8 HUNTER STREET, W Rel aihiing 
completed.—For Prospectus and List of Schol ars ships, apply to ‘Sc RETARY. 





IRLS’ FINISHING SCHOOLS of the Highest Class 
anil SCHOOLS FGR BOYS preparing for the Public Schools, Royal 
Navy, and Commercial Life. Messrs. J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, can REC CHOOLS in LONDON, at the SEASIDE, 
and in the COUNTRY, which are thoroughly reliable.—Clearly state require- 
ments, aud Prospectuses, Views, &e., will be forwarded without charge. 


gr PERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOU ISA 
BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 








SCHOOLS in England and on the Coutineut.—Central Registry for Teachers, | 


25 Craven Street, Chari ug Cross, 








0 INV ALIDS. cok L IST of MEDICAL M AN in all 

__ Parts RECEIVING RESIDENT- PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
Particulars, Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &e., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., * Craven Street, Northumbe Avenue, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
Triform, Londen,” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard), 





















I OYAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 








—TiEiIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 


The co-operation of persons witnessing acts of cruelty is earnestly invited. 
inants’ names kept absolutely confidential when letters are marked 


vate.” 








COMPLAINTS BY ANONYMOUS PERSONS ARE PUT INTO THE 
WASTE-PAPER BASKET. 
JOHN COLAM, 
105 Jermyn Street, Secretary. 
St. Same 33, London, 


Qocimry FOR THE ABOLITION OF VIVISECTION. 














Offices: 23 NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C. 
‘*There should be some pause in the indiscriminate maiming and destruction 
l research is inseparably associated, and 
3 experimentation on human life which 





of animal life with which bacteriol 
to say the least of the somewhat reckl 
its discoveries are believed to warrant,in order to institute a judicious and 





searching revision of the now widely extended relations of hacteriology to pre- 
y scrutinize the alleged successes of 





ventive and curative medicine, and fra 
theso novel methods of treatment. "GroRce Wisox, M.A., M.D., LL.D., 
“ Handbook of Hygiene and Sanitary Science,” Preface, p. viii. 
THE SOCIETY APPEALS TO THE PUBLIC FOR AID. 
E. M. WRIGHT, Secretary. 





WELSH INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION ACT, 1889 
Cl ta F822 WELSH BOARD. 
APPOINTMENT OF EXAMINERS, 





The EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE of the BOARD will, on the 29th of 
November, 1901, proceed to the Appointment of an Examiner in each 
of the following Departments, namely :—(1) Mathematies; (2) French; (3) 
Welsh ; (4) Geography; (5) Agriculture; (6) Book-keeping; (7) Theory of 
Music; (8) Drawing (Royal Drawing Society); (9) Domestic Economy 
(including Hygiene). 

At the same meeting the EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE wili appoint Two 
Examiners iu Practical Science. 

Particwars relating to the appointments may be obtained from the under- 
signed not later than the 22nd day of November, 1901. It will prevent unneves- 
sary delay if applicants seeking information will kindly state the Department 
respecting which they desire to receive information. 

Ow ge OWEN, Chief Inspector, 

Central Wet ish Board, Cardiff, November 2 a, 1901, 

DVI CE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
Ws SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridga 
Gradvates) gives advice and assistance w ithout charge to Parents and Guardians 
selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and ‘Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEV OR, M.A., 22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W. o. 























pz RUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 
HOLEORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 





FOUNDED 1848 





nD ) FUNDS bi ss cetoseseendsenie sendanssdecammeeseevekion £40,000,000. 
Dp ) EVERSIONS and LIFE ‘IN TERESTS in Landed 
B® or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Pluce, Waterloo Bridge, Strand. 
Established 1 1835. Capita 1 ( (Paid up) £500, 000, 











OOKS. —10,000 WAN TED. List free. 25s. each offered 

for * Handley Cross,” 1854; ** In} Mi emoriam, ” First Edition, 1850 ; “ Queen 
Mab,” 1818; Hayle y's “Romuey,” 1809; “ cond Funera 1 of Napotecn,” 
Pamphlet, 1841; ‘Cooke’s ‘‘Fox ‘Hunt ing? 1 26; Hissey’s ‘Drive through 
Eu glar 1d,” 1886. Out-of-print books supplied. State wants. Catalogues free.—- 


HOLLAND oe Book Merchants, John Bright Street, pinghen. 



























OOKS — HATCHARDS, Bookse Hers to the Queen, 
187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued, 
All the New and Stat ndard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books,&e. 1} 
Po 







c w choice Bindings 
orders promptly execut od. Us stuul cas sh disec ounts, 





or Preseuts, 











er: LAR BOOK LU B, CLAPHAM, S.W. 


MANAGERS of PARISH LIRRARLES S, VILLAGE INSTITUTIONS, and 
SCHOOLS of all ena will tind a SUBSCRIPTION to this Club the 
CHEAPEST WAY of obtaining a CONSTANT SUPPLY of READABLE and 
UNOBJECTIONABLE BOOKS, 

Many books on the War now in circulation. 
Books exchanged quarterly or half-yearly. 








Prospectus— 





FREE from LIBRA y 
Tv OLUTION [, AND ITS B BEARING ON RE LIG 3ION S. 
KY: A. J. DAD SON. Crown 8vo, with Ilustr tions. Price 2s. 6d. 
ement of ¢ I nown facts of Evolution, 
in plain and simple language, and f an introduction to the great subject of 
the origin, construction, and growth of the endless variety of forms, orgatie 
and inorganic, throughout Nature. It deals with the bearing of the greatest 
nd most far-reaching of all the laws known to us on the origin, growth, and 
> of Religions, the relation of man to the Universe, his place in Nature, 
rin and probable end. 
ConTEeNTs.—Ancient Evoluti 
Formation — Paleontology Emt 
Law—The Soul—Evolution of Kelizious , Pa s— —Pre- Christian Civilisa- 
tion—Decadence of Rome-—i'r aay the R of Christianity to Constantine— 
Coustantine the Great—From Coustautine to the Crusades — Crusades to 
Reformation—Modern Christianity 
London: SWAN SONNENSC ‘HEIN and CO., Lid., Paternoster Square, E.C. 













‘this oo contains a concise st 





nary Thought—Inorganie ef eormarngal 
sloecv —R ‘ — Darwin's 


Zudime chi PZans 
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CAW’S FAMous 
FOUNTAIN 
PENS 


ARE POPULAR ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


THE **EASY” PEN. 


A most useful Pen, suitable for all work. From 
8s. to 26s. 6d. each. 

THE “DAINTY” PEN. 
An ideal Pen for Ladies, No larger na lead | 


pencil. ss. and gs. each. 


THE “* BASHAWAY” PEN. 


Beautifully made and finished. It has a double feed 
which never fails. From zos. 6d. to 24s. each. 


THE NEW PATENT **‘SAFETY” PEN. 
The best production of its kind. It is different to 
all others. Absolutely air and ink tight. From 
12s. 6d. to 26s. each. 





Illustrated Catalogue, giving full particulars, to be had of all Stationers, 
or the Sole Wholesale Agents: 


Eyre & Spottiswoode, Creat New Street, London, E.C. 





ONDON LIBRARY, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 
Patron —HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq 
Vice-Presidents—The R:ght Hon. LORD ACTON, 
TheRt. Hon. A.J. ‘BALFOUR, M.P., The Rt.Hon.W. E. H. LECKY, a? .;D.C.L., 
HERBERT SPENCER, Esq. 

Trustees—Rt. Hon. LORD AVEBURY, F.B.S., Rt. Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY, 
Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF. 

The Library contains about 200,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern 
Literature, in Various Languages. Subscription, £3 a year; Life-Membership, 
according to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town 
Members. Reading-room Open from Ten till Half-post Six. CATALOGUE 
Firte Epition, 1888, 2 vols. royal 8vo, price 2ls.; to Members, 16s. 

GC. 2. HAGBERG W RIGHT, LL. d., Secretary and Librarian, 





OOKSELLERS IN BIRMINGHAM.—* Edward Baker, 
John Bright St., is the best second-hand bookseller in that town.’’—Ep. 
Bazaar. Will collectors, &c., kiudly send their wants to him? Books Wanted, 
#8 each offered: Propert’s ‘‘ Miniature Art,” 1887 ; Symouds’s “‘ Italian Litera- 
ture,” 2 vols., 1881.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham, 





OOKS.—RARE and OUT of PRINT BOOKS SUP- 
PLIED, on every subject in all languages. Please state wants. Cata- 
logues post-free. Books ‘wanted: Stevenson’s Works; Boccaccio’s “ Decameron,” 
2vols. ; Muther’s “ History of Painting’; &c. Please report any standurd works, 
English, Foreign, and Oriental books purcha sed for cash.—HECTOR’'S, Book- 
sellers, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 





OLLECTORS OF FINE BOOKS, PICTURES, &c., 
are INVITED to CALL and INSPECT Mr. A, LIONEL ISAACS STOCK, 
which includes many fine first editions, beautiful and rare books, and pictures 
by known old and modern artists. 
Desiderata bg for, and catalogues issued. Call or write to 


. LIONEL ISAACS, 60 Haymarket, London, S.W. 
2 
8.Y. ‘ARGONAUT,’ tonnage 3,273, rse-power 4,000; 


, hor. 
organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. CONNOP PEROWNE:; including second. 
class return ticket Calais-Marseilles.—Itinerary from SECRETARY, 5 Enis- 
leigh Gardens, London, W. 








WINTER TOURS TO ALL 
THE WEST INDIA ISLANDS. 


65 DAYS FOR £65. 
For shorter periods, proportionate rates. By the magnificent vessels of 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET CO. 
For particulars, apply 18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Cockspur Street (West 
eet, Landon. 





OLD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT. 
Many people have old or disused False Teeth; full value in cash or offer 
per return of post. 
BR. D. and J. B. FRASER, Limited, Princes Cot, Ipswich, 
the Largest and Oldest Buyers in the W orld, 


%7s.—PALESTINE and EGYPT CRUISE on the | 





—_——____ 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPany, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.c¢, 
PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC COPIES OF 
FAMOUS WORKS OF ART BY THE 
AUTOTYPE (CARBON) PROCESs 


AUTOTYFES OF THE OLD MASTERS IN THE 
REAT CONTINENTAL GALLERIES. 


AUTOTYPES OF MODERN BRITISH ART. 
AUTOTYPES OF WORKS BY ARTISTS OF THE 
PRE-RAPHAELITE SCHOOL. 
AUTOTYPES OF PICTURE 
ITOTYPES CTURES IN THE NATIONAL 
AUTOTYPES OF DRAWINGS BY OLD MASTERS 
AUTOTYPES OF SELECTED WORKS FROM 
THE PARIS SALONS. 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 
Now ready. New Epition. With upwards of 100 Miniature Photographs 
= Hotable Autotypes and 23 Tint et For convenience of 
— oe = blications are arrange phabetically wnder Artists’ Names. 
A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.-C. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS, 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from , COUNTRY 
One Guinea per anni m, | from Two Guineas per annum, 
LONDON BOOK SOCIE1Y (for : 
weekly exchange of books at the houses | N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
per annum, ‘and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage, 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance List (100 Payes) sent gratis and post-free to any address. 


The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
otf FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton “—~, S.W.; 3; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. LONDON, 
d at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS 








NOW READY. 
Cloth, demy Svo, 120 pp,, 4s. 


OBITUARY NOTICES OF FELLOWS OF THE 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 


REPRINTED FROM THE YEAR-BOOK OF THE SOCIETY, 1900-1901, 
With Index to the Obituaries published in the “Proceedings” from 1860-1899 





London: HARRISON and SONS, 45 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


'H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSII 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telecraphie Address: Codes: Unicope and ABC. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





Booxmen, Lonpox. 





ge CATALOGUE NOW READY of PUBLISHERS’ 
| REMAINDERS in all Branches of LITERATURE, greatly reduced ia 
price, aud im spotless condition. 130 pp. Post-free. 
H, J. GLAISHER, Remainder and ae Bookseller, 
57 Wigmore Street, 





OOKS, MSS., &c.— Messrs. HODGSON and CO, 
AL) AUCTIONEERS of RARE and VALUABLE BOOKS. LIBRARIES 
and smaller Collections carefully CATALOGUED and promptly OFF ERED 
FOR SALE. Packing and removal arranged tor. VALUATIONS MADE tor 
Probate, &c.—AUCTION ROOMS, 115 Chancery Lane. Est. 1809. 


DS ete niche COCKROACHES.—Only Remeds it is 

“UNION COCKROACH PASTE,” guaranteed by E. Howarth, F. ZS, 
Museum, Sheffield, who cleared plague of them from Sheffield W: orkhouse. 
! Kecommended by all the Ladies’ Papers and Cookery Books.—Tins, 1s, 3dy 
Qs, 3d., 4s. 6d., from HOWARTH & FAI, 471 Crookesmoor, Sheffield, 











— 





To ensure insertion Advertisements should reach the Publishing 
Office not later than the first post on Friday. 





NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 
yoarly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and Jaly Cloth Cases for the Half- 
yearly Volumes may be obtained throug: any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
or from the Office, at 1s. Gd. each. By post, 1s. 9d. 
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Hezell SANDS AND CO. 
ne NEW NOVELS. 


First Edition, 10,000. 


Watson MEN v. DEVILS. By T. Kixestoy 

CLARKE. Illustrated by J. Hassall. A striking Novel, con- 
taining startling rev ae 3s of Stock Exchange Practices, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. Published November 7th. 


8 
& Vine Led... | PETER: 2 Parasite, By B, M. Atavesr, 
9 eg | Author of “The Blunder of an Innocent.” Crown Svo, 6s, 


| CONCERNING SOME FOOLS AND 
THEIR FOLLY. By Newron Sanpars. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
rece ently erecte d at great cos some | A clever character sketch of married life under trying circumstances. 


: ‘THE MARRIAGE of LAURENTIA. 


By MARIE BAcLsmOne. Crown S8vo, 6s. 








having 1 


of the finest 


|} In many respects remarkable, ntensely emotional....., alight and alive with 
pass ionate conviction.” —Athenzum. 
‘It is well worth reading.”—St. James’s Gazette. 


ar . ° 
Rota: i ‘LENA LAIRD. By W. J. Latpray, Author 


of “The Royal Academy: its Uses and Abuses.” Cr. Svo, 63. 
“ We highly recommend this hook.”—Qu 


‘THE PLACE OF DREAMS. By the 
. Barry, D.D. Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. Gd. 
‘Can hat oe recommended to all who appreciate finely written narratives 


~ hoy a of the supernatur al” —Ll oyd’s, 
Machinery 
‘THE CASE AND THE CURE. By 
GERTRUDE GORDON. en Syo, 3s. 6d 
“¢€9 nd interesting.” —Scotsiu 


ever invented, are prepared to submit esti- } 6 ly amusing and readable.’ menJewish Chronicle. 
5 ss | nd unaffected.” —Outlovi, 


mates for producing High-class Newspapers | ‘THE SACRED PRECINCTS OF 


THE CLOSE. A pretty Story of Social Life in a Cathedral 


Newspaper 















and other Periodicals at their Works, 4 to 8} City. By SypNex Warpase, Crown 8yo, 3s, 6d, 

Kirby Street, Hatton Garden, E.C., or at PRINCE CHARMING. By Rima. 
their Head Office, 52 Long Acre, W.C. LONDON : 12 BURLEIGH STREET, STRAND. 

a odcane sean LE! PUBLISHED SHORTLY. | JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE GUNPOWDER PLOT; and y 
LORD MOUNTEAGLE’S LETTER. | THE yg 
Ry HENRY HAWKES SPINK, junior, Solicitor, York. , 


rT, z 














Dedicated to Viscount Halifax. A Book of importance in relation to Twelve beautiful Plates in Colour illustrating the 
Father Henry Garnet, 8.J., and the ‘‘Gunpowder Plot.” Contains hitherto Rubdaiyat. 
unpublished documents. Price 10s, 6d. net. With 4ppropriate Verses selected from Fitzgerala’s First Transtation 
This book will have a special interest to those interested in Henry Garnet's Cases Fourteen Leaves, Trep witH Riszon, AnD »AND NEATLY Boxep. 2s. 6d. net. 





OF OMAR KHAYYAM. 
SANITARY ASSU RANCE ASSOCIATION. THE _RUBALYAT also given with a Compk te Text of the First 


R 2 Translation. which has been carefully Collated with the Original Edition. 
ISCORPORATED 1661. Feap. 4to, printed on han’-made paper, in large type. 


SANITARY SURVEYS AND CERTIFICATES FOR PRIVATE HOUSES, | PLATES IN THREE COLOURS, with Special Cover Design, cloth, 5s. net ; 


pinrnaes i Rep gy : vellum gilt, 12s. 6d. net. 
SCHOOLS, CLUBS, HOTELS, HOSPITALS, &c., TOWN OR COUNTRY. Plates in Black only, cloth, 3s. 6d. net; vellum gilt, 10s. Gd, net. 
Cuizr Surveror—MARK H. JUDGE, A.RIBA, F.S.1, cements 


H. P. NORRIS, Secretary, 5 Argyll Place, Regent Street, W. London: THE DE LA MORE PRESS, 52 High Holborn, W.C. 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. [ Mi E DOC. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. VIN ORDINAIRE. _ Bote owl 


os | 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROW NE was un- 3 Pure BORDE. AUX, an excel! 
| 
| 

















doubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE: thet the whole story of the defendant Freeman was de- 
hberately untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, Ji uy 13th, 1864, 
Dr. J. COLLI' S BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 
The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Phy 
had received information to the effect th ut the only remedy of any use 
Lancet, December Slst, 1864. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CRLORODY NE. 











2 2 will be foun 1 ey 
pine sold at much higher 











cians aud J. T. Davenport that he 
in Cholera was Ch Jorody ne.—See 





Superior DINNER 
























Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866:—‘Is prescribed by scores of orthodox prac- bottle. Theappreciatio 
titioners, Of course it would be not thus si ngularly popular, did it not supply a » want and fill a place.” | nents: wit oy 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE | inc g number of cust 17/6 9/9 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in CQUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEV: | it procures us in London a 
RALGIA, RHEUMATISM, &e. | Ps ves us additions n- 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE | = pure en 
Is the Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRHG@A, COLICS, &c. | : e pening aes ek 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on | ee 
the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. } : "alin lai eal 
| i Bottle: 
Sop Manuractcrer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St., W.C. In bottles, 1s. 14d, 2s. 9d.,4s.6d. { All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
| Clar ld in Great Britain to equal them in 


vi Dos apg tae them with wines -Saaan elsewhere at 
CASES FOR BINDING |} si"Nsa'salwanis 


Applications for Copies of the SPEC- | 















TATOR, and Communications upon matters ee A We regret the increased d pels advance of 
of business, should NoT be addressed to the sacaaiaabe I ee ani wr any 
EDITOR, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington elke pe * JAMES SMITH "AND Cd. 
Street, Strand, W.C. May be had Be. onder through any Book- | se 3 
Sine .ee Macon: WINE MERCHANTS, 
heques (and Post- Office Orders 269 | "Or at the Office, | LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Strand) payuble to “ John Laker. | I WELLINGTON ST., STRAND. | Manchester: 26 Market Street. 
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ELKIN MATHEWS’ NEW LIST. 


CHRISTOPHER DEANE: a 
g aracter Study of Schoc nl and Collere. By 
H. Lacon Wat » Author of “‘ Ar tic in 





Bohemia,” &e. Crown 8vo, 6s. {Just out. 

Watson's object in this book is to give, as 
ar as possible, a faithful transcript from life at 
Ww inchester and Cambridge. 


SONGS OF LUCILLA. Crown 


8vo, 3 


: 























e} ae ok spec Hag 
ed with such s ty, ck 
-Echoes there are, of e 








t they are 


ry and full-throated...... But there are better 
things in the book entirely indivi dual ; things 


ed with personality.”—Morning Post. 

sit not Mr. Gosse who wished that a woman, 

1e wrote poetry, would write it as a& womar 1, 
Y vent ki ind of man? ‘S Lucilla 














mus im or any ot bo knows 
a 7 s it and has not deadened 
hi ...9he is a woman who has 


led and studie 
with exquisite ins 
2 about her songs. nows they are good, 
as a pretty woman knows she is pretty. Her 
2 book aR ne the first page to the last — 






She writes of pictures and 
She has no false 


a 










NEW AND CHEAP EDITION, 


THE ISLAND RACE. 


Henry Newzo.r. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
[ 







> +he best 
Mr. Hi 






. Thelinesare ful 
make _the Veins tingle and the 





es 
cent Perm to 4-¥ an 
MazEni077, in the Nir 


mé Mr. J. “A. R. 
h Centut ryand After, 


CHILD- “LIFE IN ART. 


E.M. Hvrii. Wi Photogravure ar 
Iilustrations af } 
borough, &e., crown 8vo, 5s. 


POEMS. By Sat Ta 


Fcap. Svo, 2s. 6d. net Just oxt, 


JAMES FLAUNTY : or, The 


Terr or of th 1e Wester rn Seas. A Drama in the 
By Jack B. Yrats. W ith Ilus- 
l-col by the Author, 
1 throughout 
os. net. 
[Just out. 








By 


1d other 













THROUGH HUMAN EYES. 





Poems by A. Brcrtox. With an Introd: uctory 
Poem by Rosert Bripces. Crown &vo, 3s. 6¢ 
net. le r the 
%.° A Reprint, with additions, of the priv 
printed Daniel Press volume. 


London: ELKIN MAT! 


THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENH 33 
LTD., Publishers and Printe1 

Stroct, London, E.C.) contain 
over which th 2u Slips with perf 






 W. 


LEWS, Vig 















Sixpence each . per dozen, ruled 0% t ph ain, New 
Pocket Size, < ver d ruled or plain. 
‘Authors s LEADENHALL 







PRES 
= 


at ° e or 
should be retained. 


STICK 


PHAST 
PASTE STICKS. 


TH 


Ho 8" UTRITI 
EPPS’? Ss Cc Oc 
GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING 


EPPS’S comes 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


© A. 


WITH NATURAL TLAVOUR ONT Y. 
R. ANDERSON & Cc., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established ist), 





44 S71 


+ a" R 











CHAR RING CROSS, S. Ww. 






a 


terms to institutions Pulls hers, 





JO} SEPH G GILLOTT’S 
TEEL PEN 


PARIS, 


a 


1878, 





TREHERNE’S NEW LIST. 


EAST OF SUEZ. 


Punch says :—‘‘ Runs even the best of 
les uncommonly close.” 


DROSS. By Haroip Tremayrne. 
Price 63. 
The Westminster Gazette says:— A daring idea is 
weil carried out...... the book” ¢ 
aud we shall look for Mr. Treu 
interest.” 
The Western Morning News says :—* As a literary 


By Atice PERRIN. 
Price 6s. 
Kipling’s 







e's next w ith 





By MARVIN DANA. Price 3s. 6d. 


THIRTEEN WAYS HOME. 


By E. NESBIT. Price 6s, 


by Pere oR FRASER. Price €3. 


TATTY. 








: s 

LOUIS WAIN’S ANNUAL. 

Edited by STANHOPE SPRIGG. 
aining nearly 100 original Illustrations by th 
Cat Artist, and Contributions fr 
Literary Cele s, including T. \ 
onnor, Justin McCarthy, Frank T, Bullen, mal 
erman Merivale, Lady Bancroft, Adrian | 
Eos 33, Sir Win. Ingram, Bart, &e., &e. | 

Price ONE SHILLING. 


Cont 


iamous 





end CO., Lid, 
G CROSS, wc. | 


ANTHONY TREHERNE 
$ AGAR STREET, CHARIN( 














Cloth, Is. 6d. of all Booksellers’. A BOOK FOR 
CHILDREN. First Edition Exhausted. Second 
Edition, comp. leting x 4,000, now ready. 


+] y 
THE DOGS’ DINNER PARTY. 
By ANDREW JONES. 
Mlustrated by H. A. Extis. 
London: Smpxrx, Marsuatrt, Hayirtox, Kenz, 
and Co., Limited, 4 Stationers’ Halli Court. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 
AERIAL NAVIGATION : 


How Far is it Practicable ? 


Py J. S. KRAUSS. Price ls. 1 
London : sIntP KIN, MARSHALL | 





Manchester: J. E. Coxwisu, | 





Phenix Assurance Company, 
DPDHENIX FIRE Ort 
A 19 Lombard Street, and 57 a 

LONDON. Established 173 ‘ 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt S 
Assured free of all L 
Electric-Lighting 






“EN ICE, 


ring C s, 











ESTABLISHED i851. 
P Rok Be Ck BA 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, j 














CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, j 









91° DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 91° 
8 16 repayable on demand. “@2 jo 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu- 
lars, post-free. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager 





PE 


Established 


| 
| 
' 
‘ 
| 
| 
| 
| 


UNLON.. BANE .10f:) 


AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Incorporated 1520, 


299" 
LOVi 


up Capital ........... 
Keserve Fund .... 
Reserved Liability 


LETTERS of son naan Se 
on the Bank’s Bran 
States and New Zeala 

iv LEGRAPHIC REMITTA? 

BILLS are purchased or s ut 

DEPOSITS are od 
terms which may be: 







| MAS 


Philippic. By RONALD HOWE. Price 1s. | 
STAGE SILHOUETTES. 
Tliustrated with Photographs, 
By SIDNEY DARK. Price 1s, | 





i THIRD EDITION. 


—____ 


H. VIRTUE & CO,'g 
NEW LIST. 





COMPANION VOLUME TO “BOOK PRICES 
CURRENT.” 
In Preparation.—Demy 8vo, about 600 PP, 
50s. net, 


|ART SALES 
OF THE YEAR 





rk itis one of great daring and equal excellence,” 
work itis one of great ¢ g aud equal excellence Current Prices of Pictures and 
“MAD” LORRIMER. Sagravings. 
By FINCH MASON. Being a Record of the Prices obtained at Auction 
The Daily Chronicle SNe ye for Pictures and Prints sold during 1901, wit, 
breezy atmosphere tive of tes, References, and a copious Inder, 
sturdy constitutions, i 
aa Compiled and Annotated by J. IH. SLATER, 
THE WOMAN OF ORCHIDS. Editor of ‘*Book Prices Cu rrent,” 


2s. €d.; 


Japan Paper Edition (limited), 12s, 


or cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s, 
61. net, 


THE WORK OF 


THREE OCTOBERS : a Political |B» W. LEADER, R.A 


} Beiz 


By LEWIS LUSK. 

> the ART ANNUAL for 1991, or CHRIsp. 

UMBER of the ART JOURNAL, 

With 3 Full-page Plates—‘‘ THE VALLEY op 
THE LLUGWY,” “TINTERN ABBEY,” and 
‘“NGLISH COTTAGE HOMES ”"—and about 
50 other Illustrations. 





(SHORTLY, 
th new Illustn. 
tions. ( n 4to, cloth giit, gilt top, 15s, 

Uniform with ‘* The Highland Tay,” 


a 
THE RIVIERA. 
By the Rev. HUGH MACMILLAN, DD. 
C PINIONS REGARDING PREVIOUS EDITIONS, 
“The best of the numerous descriptive and 


Revised and wi 





net, 
Let, 





{ illu stra the books on the Riviera.” —*aturday Keview, 
- An most indispensable companion tosojourners 
on the Riviera.”—Limes, 


Crown 4to, cloth, gilt top, 10s. 6d. 
NEW EDITION. New Binding Design, and New 
Photogravure I'rontispiece after 
Perey Robertson. 
Vith 46 Illustrations and 2 Maps, 


THE PILGRIMS’ WAY 


From Winchester to Canterbury. 
By JULIA CARTWRIGHT 
(Mrs. Henry Ady). 


good book, well written and well 
Readers will find in the author a 
1 acquainted with the literary and 
cal associations of her theme.”—Spectator, 






inex: 


“Une 


ually elegant in appearance and 
—Athenzum, 


Price 2s, net per Volume. 


The TURNER HOUSE 
CLASSICS. 


Edited by WILLIAM MACDONALD. 
NOW READY. 

BRET HARTE’S TALES OF THE 
ARGONAUTS & SELECTED VERSE. 
THACKERAY’S HENRY ESMOND. 

IN PREPARATION. 
AN ANTHOLOGY OF HUMOROUS 
VERSE. 
Edited by THEODORE A. COOK, 
BALZAC’S PERE GORIOT. 


— omen 





peusive. 
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W.c. 
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NOTICE To THE PUBLIC. 



























PRICRg 


bo 2 “DUC 
| |4 Really Good 





HAR, A Really Good 


and q | sound Dry Sound Dry 
Acti 4 an at 79 Champagne at 
“01, with Je 

L : | | : 

ara, pare pice | Moderate Price 


3 EPERNAY SEC. VINTAGE 1292, 
R.A - 
ERISD. 3 Owing to the Stock of 1892 Vintage being nearly exhausted, Messsrs. DELATAIRE 
. et FILS beg to inform purchasers that 




















EY OF 
y, “i wo 


“| AFTER DECEMBER 3i4st, 1904, 








m J they will be compelled to 
. the P 
| increase tne Price 
a | of the above well-known Champagne to 54s. per doz. 


2 | 48s. 24s. 


Per Half-doz. Quart 


Present | Per Doz. Quart Bottles. | Bottles, Present 


| 
|- 


_f Pree | 53s, (26s.6d,) Pree 


: Per 2 Doz. Pint Bottles. | Per Doz, Pint Bottles. 
| 











wu 
in] 





QUARTER BOTTLES 30s. per CASE of 2 DOZEN. THIS SIZE is SPECIALLY SHIPPED for INVALIDS. 
CARRIAGE FREE to any ADDRESS in UNITED KINGDOM. 





| DUC DE MARNE 


is an nmap wine, full flavoured and of fine bouquet. It is made in the same place (Ep ernay vineyards), 

, of the same grapes, Vintage 1892, and prepared in the same manner with tha 18 same care as the wines for 

JS i which a fancy price has to be paid. ‘There is no difference in the quality, the only difference is the label 
on the bottle and the price it is sold at. 








: To be obtaincd of all Wine Merchants, or by sending order, with remittance (posial order or cheque), to— 
: : SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED KINGDOM: 
FINDLATER, MACKIE, TODD, & CU., 
t, z 
FINDLATER’S CORNER, LONDON BRIDGE, LONDON, S.E., 
4 WHO WILL DESPATCH YOUR ORDER CARRIAGE PAID, 
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SPOTTISWOODE & CO.’S 
LIST. 


ED.—1 vol., 8vo, with many Illustration 
£1 Is. net. 


FASTI ETONENSES: 


RECENTLY PUBLI 


Ub. 


a Biographical 





History of Eton. Selected from the Lives of Celebrated 
Ltonians. By ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON, of Eton College. 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED.—Post 4to, 21s. net. 


SECOND SERIES OF ETON 
SCHOOL LISTS, ah es the Years between 1853 and 
1892, With short Biographical Notes and Index. By the late 
H. E. CHETWYND STAPYLTON 





Music 4to, cloth, £1 10s. 
ETON SONGS, Written by Anrav 
CAMPBELL AINGER. Set to Music by Sir Josery BARNBY, 
Illustrated by Herbert Marshall. 


“Positively 
pictorial.”"—Di 





1, musical, and 


2 ep 
20 
@ 
B 


ily 








o5e5 by post, 2 2s. Od. 


ETON CALENDAR FOR THE 
MICHAELMAS SCHOOL TIME, 1901. 
* Wherein the whole di r of an Etonian is systematically set 
forth.” —Saturday Revieu 








‘loth, 2s. Gd.; paper, 1s. 6d. net. 
LUSUS PUERILES. By an Eton Boy, 


1896-1901. 





THE ETON PRESS: TISWOODE & CO., Limited. 


B. T. BATSFORD’S NEW BOOKS 
ON ARCHITECTURE. 


SPOT 








rick dem} y Svo, cloth 2is. net 


A HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE FOR 


THE STUDENT, ND AMATEUR: being a Compara- 
tive View of all the ture from the earliest period. By 
Profes or BAnis K.1.B.A., and Baxrster F. FLETCHER, 
A.RB.I. Ba. Four greatly Enlarged : and newly Hlustrated, 

vard 256 Plates. one-half being from Photo- 
from specially prepared Drawings oi 
ail, with over 1,300 Illustrations. 





















ny partienlar fact will readily find 


LETE - IT WELL CaN BE.” —Tii 


iSSANCE  ARCHITEC- 





“ The architectur 
itin this most meth« 


al we A 


Large Svc 


EARLY RENA 


dic 










TURE IN ENGLAN ND. A Historical and Descriptive Account of the 
Deve lop: hitecture during the Tudor, Elizabethan, and Jacobean 
Periods, 1 soTcH, F.S.A. With 87 Collotype end 
other Pla ie Text from D rawing gs by various 








-hotographs specially taker 1. 

(Just published. 
ustrate and trace the development of Archi- 
tecture during the 16th and arly 17th centuries as fully as the existing text- 
books have illustrated that of the Gothic period. t takes up the story of 
English archite scture where such books as cl ‘ nd Parker leave 
it- namely, during the reign of Her wry : Il —aun efly, but with 
sufficient « letail, to the days of Elizabeth and James I., during whose reigns the 
land was covered with houses, skilft ally, designed, picturesque in appearance, 
and embellished with more or less splendour. 

2 vols. folio, handsomely bound in half-morocco, gilt, £3 Ss. net. 


LATER Bn deg aan ARCHITECTURE 


IN ENGLA? ND. A Ser of the Domestic Buildings erected 
subsequent to the El izai " Edited, with Introductory and 


acco apilshed Drau g 


The object of this book is tc 
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Deseriptive T: y R.A.,and Mervrn E. Macartney. 
Co aining 170 agnificen by 14 in.), 159 of which are repro- 
duced in Collot specially taken, ~*~ 40 from 


fe uplished Draughtsmen. With 153 
&c., in the Letterpress. 
[Just completed. 

+ and th orough manner the prin 
8s, and colles giate and other civi il 
1 Georgian periods. 

1 architectural illustra- 


measured Drawings by va 
further Illustrations of Pace, De 


tail 
tails, & 12 


The above work i 
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: of i the most rem: uk 
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MR. MACQUEEN’S List. 





“Worthy of the hand that drew ‘ Weir of He:miston””—Tiygg 
THE HOUSE WITH THE 
GREEN SHUTTERS. 


By GEORGE DOUGLAS. 6s, 


Tnres.—‘ The kind of “pg which Balzac or Flaubert micht have writ 
had éither been 2 Scot with a bitter humour. The veracity of the picture, ag 
far as it goes, the wonderfully koen and humorous observations, the rare hi 
that the author can see and take pleasure i in a things, and the bri ns 
of vision, make the book empoignant, mark it as apart from the thron; 
novels. There is nothing of the novice, nothing of the amateur.” 8 a 

Vantry Farrn—“IF NOT A WORK OF GENIUS, SOMETHING 4 
LIKE GENIUS THAT WE KNOW NO OTHER Wor D BY WHICH M4 
QUALIFY IT......A book worthy of the highest praiso......We know no modan, 
novel which professes to represent the Scottish temperament and imilveu whigh 
attains the same constant level of excellence.” 

Patt Matu Gazettr.—‘‘*One of the most penetrating studies of 
nature that we remember to have encountered for many years,., Ween 
recall but few instances in which timorous, imaginative childhood and bovheet 
have been more searchingly and ruta ly represent ee Gourlay and his g0, 
will be personally remembered by the assiduous novel-reader, even after a 4 
months’ surfeit in the ordi nary fiction purvey yed by the circulating library... - 
Among the first dozen novels of the year.” 


MANASSEH. By Dr. 
. BICKNILL. 6s. 


Gu arpran.— My. Bicknell’s striking version will ran hard 
Is of adventure which the winter season is about to pou 














Matrus JoKar. Translated by 





ans EST ER 





up.—** The story is interesting 
rill certain 
England. The tra 


SWEETHE ART MANETTE. By Maurice Tuowpsoy, 


** Alice of Old Vincennes.” 3s. 





apart from its historic 
mutation of the Veteray 
nslation has been exceeding sly well done,” 





3 
os) 





Author of 6d. 


WITH PAGET'S HORSE TO THE FRONT. By Cosxo 


Rose-Inves (Trooper). Crowa 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Grosr.—‘** Those who once take 
until they have come to the last para; 
Darty News.—-‘* Mr. Rose-Innes h ten an ex 
ésperiences in South Africa......S:mp mauly, strai¢ghtfor bon he tells his 
story in a way that cannot fail to win the interest of ‘his 3 readers.’ 
SCOTSMA “The narrative is lightan‘ lively......Is Rartinrc always, and 
pon a realer a lively sense of the actualities of active service.” 






s volume will hardly rest 
@ fascinating record,” 


ellent account of his 


up Mr. Rose-rnne 
oh. It is qu 













JOHN MACQUEEN, 49 Rupert Street, W. 





Norutyé Better.—‘ We can imagine nothing better calculated to encourage 
reasonable Sunday observance in the schoolroom and nursery. ’—Timmes, 


250 Original Illustrations. 


SUNDAY 
READING FOR THE YOUNG 
4tG Large Pages. 





j 
| 
| 
j 
| 
| 
{ 





ablicat —Architectural Review. 
sunt ry should possess a copy of 





z uce in this co 
this work.” —Buildi) 
It, 21s, net 


ARMH 1OUSES IN | 


beautifully 
sque "" itecture 
ptive Notes by 


1 4to, art 


OLD COTTAGES AN Di) 


can 





yk." — Antiquary. 





Holborn, London. 


B. T. BATSFORD, 94 High 








, Ss. Extra cloth, bevelled boards, gilt 
of the 3s. € lition is from a picture by W.A, 





Ss. T 
zies, entit 
A Drrricvit Prosrem Sotvep.—* 
as wellasite 
—‘ Sunday is an old f 
mE ail Mall Gazette, 


Sunday, weekly, 3d. ; 


tled “‘ Father's Return.’ 


‘ The difficult problem of Sunday reading 
con be solve l anywhece.”—Spectator. 
avourite with the little ones, and is 


is solved in the a 
An Oup F AVOUE 
as good ¢ as cver 





Sunday, monthly, 3d. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO., LONDON. 
“LINESMAN’S” 8B 0K ON THE WAR. 


—THE SECOND IMPRESSION of “ LINES- 
MAN’S ” book, ““ WORDS BY AN EYE- 
WITNESS : the Struggle in Natal,” 
is now ready, the First Impression 
hau ng been exhausted on day of publi- 
cation. Crown 8vo, 6s. 











nt 


nbureh and London. 


BLACKWOOD and cinta Ed: 


WILLIAM 


RATIONALIST PRESS ASSOCIATION (Limited) LIST. 


LAST WORDS ON MATERIALISM AND 
KINDRED SUBJECTS. By Professor Loupwic Bicuner, Anthor of 
“Force and Matter.” &. With Portrait of Author and Biographical 
Sketch by his Brother, Auex Bicuner. Translated by “Jos SEPH “McOase, 


6s. net. 
THE RIDDLE OF THE UNIVERSE. By Professor 


Erwst HAgcEeL. Second and Revised Edition, 6s. net. 






















THE BIBLE IN SCHOOL: a (Question of Ethics. By J. 
ALLANsoN PicTox, late M.P. for Le “i and formerly Member of the 
Londo Cioth &.» pa 


CQ., 17 Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 


TS and 
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MESSRS, LONGMANS & 60'S LIST, 


Photogravure Portraits and 8 other Portraits and Illustrations, 
Svo, 16s. net. 


THE LIFE OF 


SiR WILLIAM WILSON HUNTER, 


K.C.S.1., 
Annals of Rural Bengal,” ‘“‘ The Old Missionary,” 
“4 History of British India,” &e. 
By FRANCIS HENRY SKRINE, F.S.S., 


Late of H.M. India Civil Service. 


MARY RICH (1625-1678), COUNTESS OF 


“ 7 r ily and Friends. SHARLOTTE F TH. Wit 
a (oberg fof gre ae toe sea tt og gs -—" 
« * This work is based upon a@ large mass of autobiographical 
aerial hitherto unpublished, and is illustrated by portraits: From the 
rollection of the Earl of Cork at Marston, the Larl of Leicester at 
Holkham, and from other collections, public and private, and also with 
three original drawings of Lees Priory by Mr. J. Walter West, A.R.W.S, 


MEMOIR OF SIR GEORGE GREY, BART., 


G.C.B., 1799-1882. By ManpEL CREIGHTON, D.D., late Bishop of London. 
With a Preface by Sir Epwarp Grey, Bart., M.P. With 3 Portraits, 
crown 8vo, 6s, net. 

* * This is a reprint of a volume privately printed in 1884. Sir 
Ge rae Grey held varisus uffices in the Minis'ries of Lord Me'hourne, 
Lord John Russell, and Lord Palmerston, but he is chiefly remembered 
as Home Secretary during the Chartist troubles of 1848. 


With 2 


Author of “ The 





ARMENIA : travels and Studies. By H. F. B. LYNCH. With 
97 Illustrations (mainly in tints), reproduced from Photographs and 
oe by the Author, 16 Maps and Phas. a Bibliography, anda Map of 
‘Armenia and Adjacent Countries. 2 vols. medium 8vo, 42s. net. 

“No statesmen should fail to draw inspiration from this monument of 
industry which is likely long to remain the standard work of reference on the 
conditions ofa problem at present quiescent but still unsolved.”"—Daily Chronicie. 

“ Beyond all question the most delightful work of travel published in England 
for at least ten years.”—Coniemporary Review. 


FREDERICK THE GREAT ON KINGCRAFT 


From the Original Manuscript. With Reminiscences and Turkish Stories. 
By Sir J. WiLu1am WaittaLt, President of the British Chamber of Com- 
merce of Turkey. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


NY pA Aar mI c 7 
LAST ESSAYS. Seconp Sertes—Essavs on 
the Science of Religion. By the Right Hon. F. Max Mtuuier, K.M. Crown 
8vo, 5s. 

Coytexs.-Forgotten Bibles (1884)—Ancient Prayers--Indian Fables and 
Esoteric Buddhism (1893)—The Alleged Sojourn of Christ in India (1804)—The 
Kutho-Daw (1895) -— Buddha's Birth Place (1898) -—— Mohammedanism and 
Christianity (1894)—The Religions of China (1900) : 1. Confucianism ; 2. Taoism ; 
3. Buddhism and Christianity—The Parliament of Religions at Chicago (1894)~ 
Why I am not an Agnostic (1894)—Is Man Immortal? 


HENRY SCHOMBERG KERR: Sailor and 


Jesuit. By the Hon. Mrs. Maxwet-Scort of Abbotsford. With 2 Portraits 
and a Map of the Jesuit Mission on the Zambesi. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 


’ 

THE MARQUIS D’ARGENSON; and 
BICHARD THE SECOND. Two Critical Essays. By ReeinaLp Rankin, 
M.A., late Exhibitioner of Corpus Christi College, Oxford; Author of “A 
Subaltern’s Letters to his Wife,” &c. Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 


BIBLIA INNOCENTIUM. By J. W. 


Mackatt, sometime Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Part I1.: being the 
Story of God’s Chosen People after the Coming of our Lord Jesus Christ 
upon Earth, written anew for Children. Crown 8vo, ds. 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH FROM WITHIN. 


With a Preface by His Eminence Carpinat VauGuan, Archbishop of West- 
minster. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 


THE MIND OF A CHILD. By Ennis Ricu- 


uowDd, Author of “Boyhood,” and “Through Boyhood to Manhood.” 
Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 
By 


THE VICAR AND HIS FRIENDS. 


Cuswincuam Gerere, D.D., LL.D., late Vicar of St. Mary’s, Barnstaple. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. ; 
“The book, as a whole, may not be one which young women will readily turn | 
to, but once they get a hint of the amusing character of the chapters on love 
and marriage, the ‘ Vicar and his Friends’ will be sure to be run upon at the 
hbraries. More sedate people will find enjoyment in the discussion of a variety 
of graver subjects.”—Scotsman. 


FICTION. 


THE TRAITOR’S WAY. By S. Leverr- 


Yeats, Author of ‘The Honour of Savelli,” “ The Chevalier d@’Auriac,”’ &e. 
With Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE FAILURE OF SUCCESS. By Lady 











MESSRS, ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & C0,’S LIST 


NOW READY. 
A NEW BOOK FOR ALL STUDENTS OF DANTE. 


DANTE AND CIOVANNI DEL 
VIRGILIO. 


Including a Critical Edition of the Text of Dante’s 
*Eclogae Latinae,” and of the Poetic Remains of 
Giovanni del Virgilio. 


By PHILIP H. WICKSTEED and EDMUND C. GARDNER. 


Demy &vo, 12s. 


THE, CHRONICLE OF VIL-|DANTE’S TEN HEAVENS. 
I . ‘ranslated by Roser E. St « tan 

SELFE. Edited by Rev. P. H. Wick- os a deeweae ee ek 
«STEED. Crown 8v0, 68. Edition, Revised, demy 8vo, 12s. 

Perhaps no one book isso important | ‘ 

to the student of Danteas the chronicle | 

of his contemporary Villani.” |not of Dante only, but of what has 

—Atheneum. jalways been regarded as the most 

“Ths book, picturesque and instruc- | obscure part of Dante’s writings, it is 








‘As a help to the minuter study, 


tive reading as itis, is not less interest- | hardly too much to say that no more 
ing and still more valuable for readers | valuable work has appeared in English.” 
of Italy's greatest poet.”—Scotsman. I —Athenzum, 





BURMA UNDER BRITISH RULE. 
By Dr. JOHN NISBET 
(Late Conservator of Forests, Burma). 
2 vols., Maps, Plans, and Frontispiece, 32s. net. 


TRAVELS ROUND OUR VILLAGE. 
By ELEANOR G. HAYDEN, 
Illustrated by L, LESLIE BROOKE. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

‘* The round of life in a Berkshire village is set forth with ahappy fidelity in 
this pleasant book.”— Westminster Gazette. 

‘*Since the publication of ‘Idlehurst ' we have seen no such fascinating village 
book. The pictures of rural scenery are full of refreshment for town dwellers. 
Miss Hayden has achieved a remarkable success.”—British Weekly. 

‘Has attractions for those who like humour, nature, truth in the description 
of country life, a winning style, and the company of ‘originals,’ and also for 


the observer of social conditions.”—Duily News. 
A RIBBON OF IRON, 


By ANNETTE MEAKIN. 
Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. 
** An account of two ladies’ journey across Siberia, with interesting sidelights 


on the manners and methods of Russian officials and native life there. 
—Outlook, 


WITH THE FLAG AT SEA. 
By WALTER WOOD. 
Illustrated by SEPPINGS WRIGHT. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


** 4 handy and well-written record of some of the chief battles and remark: 
able exploits and occurrences of our naval history.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


WORKS of WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


In 20 Imperial 16mo volumes, 
With Title-page and Coloured Illustrations printed 
on Japanese Vellum. 
Cloth gilt, extra, gilt top, gilt back, with Headband and Bookmarker. 
2s. 6d. net per vol. Each volume sold separately. 
‘‘'The type is excellent. The bocks are of a convenient shape, light, and 
easy to hold.’’—Times. 
“A notable feature of the edition is a series of beautiful illustrations, 
reproduced in colours on Japanese paper.”—Morning Leader. 











POCKET EDITION OF 


The NOVELS of GEORGE MEREDITH. 


15 vols., 2s. 6d. net each vol., cloth; or 3s. 6d. net in full leather. 


Now Rrapy.—THE ORDEAL OF RICHARD FEVEREL. BEAUCHAMP’ 
CAREER. DIANA OF THE CROSSWAYS. THE EGOIST. 








New Six-Shilling Fiction. 


THE MAN WHO KNEW BETTER. 
By TOM GALLON, 

LOVE LIKE A GIPSY. By Brryarp Cares. 
WHEN THE LAND WAS YOUNG. By 


LaraYreTTre McLaws. 





~~? Howarp, Author of “ The Undoing of Jobn Brewster.” Crown 


{ 

THE STRANGE CASE OF DR. JEKYLL | 

AND MR. HYDE, WITH OTHER FABLES. By Rogert Lovis | 

Strvensoy. Re-issue. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. | 

*s" This re-issue is hound in buckram with gilt top, uniform with 
other volumes of the Author's works. 





LONGMANS. GREEN, and CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 





'THE WESTERNERS. 


NEW CANTERBURY TALES. By Mavrics 


HEWLETT. 
CARDIGAN. By R. W. CuHampers. 
3y Stewart E. Waite, 


STEPHEN CALINARI. 


By JULIAN STURGIS. 


A. CONSTABLE and CO., Limited, Westminster, 
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JANE AUSTEN: ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW Boo 


Her Homes and Her Friends. 
By CONSTANCE HILL, NOW READY. In crown &vo, bound in cloth, 2s, 64, net, 


Author of “ Story of the Princess Des Ursins in Spain.” THEOLO GY OLD AND NEW 
9 


Illustrated by E. G. HILu. yi - 
By Rev. W. F. COBB, D.D., Rector of St. Ethelberga’s, Bisho 




















my 8vo, 21s, net. [Nearly ready. 
Demy 8vo, 21s. ne y?7 i) | Be is Arubrrecty . ok First henry of a New Series of Handbooks on Curr, 
ecle cal Problems, entit q 
IMPORTANT WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. THE CHURCH'S OUTLOOK FOR THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, rs 
THOMAS WOLSEY, and will be followed at short intervals by others, B2l 
Legate and Reformer. CHEAP EDITION, WITH NEW PREFACE. Ss 
| 


By ETHELDRED L. TAUNTON, In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 3s, 6d, ; a 


Author of al | he Hist ry of the Jesuits in Engels nd, % &e. | DID MOSES WRITE THE PENT ae + 

mntot cr ] Vv j Be 4s 
Containing 21 Full-page Lithographs by T. R. Way. AT TER ALL? By F. E. Spencrvr, M.A., formerly of [ATEUCR : 

Demy Svo, gilt top, 15s. net. Oxford, and Vicar of All Saints’, Haggerston. Ollege, cS ia 

‘*Mr, Spencer deserves praise for his courage and industry.” — Guard; 4 















































“This monograph on Wolsey as an Ecclesiastic is a slight additiun to the | ian a 
study of the causes which led “up to the org tee : a bag — has “‘ Learned and acute.”—Churchman. r 
treated this side of the character of the great Cardinal of Yor is work as a “ : lication ¢ nies ss t SHetes Ca: 
Churchman has been lost sight of in the secular triumphs he achieved, and yet | , oe ees so h pee seen les of criticism to the Penta Te 
Wolsey was before everything a Churchman, and “a — a keen — of the ae 5 - 
realities of religion. Such ev idence as Iam able to lay before my readers goes | yy > IGUSTINE B > NTT RE 
to strengthen the conviction I arrived at several years ago that had his ple ns | NEW WORK BY AUGUSTINE or ay UNIFORM WITH “ OBITER Gs 
for reform not been interfered with by, the divorce, the religious history of a ssl ‘ 
England would have been very different.’ | In feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
The WESSEX of THOMAS HARDY MISCELLANIES. | By Avcustixe Birney, 
e Oo | K.C., Honorary Fellow of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. TI 
By Professor BERTRAM WINDLE. | ‘Eminently agreeable and rcadable.”—Globe. 
i‘ . ; natrationa E ard Trew | ‘Each peper is the expression of a thoughtful, cheerful, hum 
With nearly 100 Tl Be trations by EDMUND H. ip me j stinvelatt ng mind. The book pleases as it ponders, and will Te read with, 
Demy &vo, gilt top, 21s. net. LS USE OUL. | hearty enjoyment by every studious-minded reader who takes it up.” 4 
In writing the above book the author has had valuable assistance from Mr. | —Scoteman 
Hardy. Each place has been visited, and the account of it written from | . 
ational observ ation. The book is illustrat ed with nearly one hundred drawings | In crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
tate especialy Hor it by Mz. B. Nev. ‘MOMENTA OF LIFE. Essays Ethiql, §) > 
a ea ie ae: | Historical, end Religious. BY James Lixpsay, D.D. (Glas.), M.A, BD, 
POETS OF | Boobie! Rogen 
The disc ssions are ape 9 ales in freshness or vigour of thonght, 
THE YOUN GER GENERATION. | | Whi le they keep their readers abreast of recent advances of pl Lilosophie 
| thought, they have also a quiet suggestivencss that makes them likel y to serre PF 
By WILLIAM ARCHER. | the best pur pose of writings of this kind, and both inform and stimulate » 
a pe Fr | | independent judgment. The book will be read with interest by any thoughtiy 
With 33 F Reais Portraits reproduced from Weodcuts by | reader.” — van. e 
* ' 
ROBERT BryDEn. | SECOND EDITION. In crown 8v0, cloth, 2s, ' 
Demy 8vo, gilt top, 21s. net. [Just out. : f 
d 5 5] ~ x f ry 
“Mr, W. Archer has done a ital piece of work, which all pa w “oe | SCIENTIFIC RESE ARCH: a \ ICW from | 7 
care for the imaginative a1 "y artistic efforts of our generation will glad | Within. By Steruen Smirz, Member cf the Royal College of Surgeons, § 
to keep on their bookshelves.”—Daily Telegraph | England. sf ry 
KING MONMOUTH ° ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, baie ® 
e 
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JOHN CHINAMAN, By E. H. Parser, 


Proiessor of Chinese 1¢ Owens i ©; Acting Consul-Goueral ia 
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FREDERIQUE. sy maRcEL PREVOST, 
Author of “Les Demi-Vierges.” Translated by ELLEN MARRIAGE. 
A Romance of the “ Bachelor-Woman.” 
A study of the new conditions under which many women have now to live and work 
in England. 
Crown 8vo, 396 pp., 6s. 
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By ALBERT KINROSS. 
With Designed Cover, crown 8vo, 6s. 
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TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. By Curves and 
Mary Lams. With 20 Illustrations by H. Pillé, Etched by L. Menzies. 2 vols. feap. 8vo, 5s. net. 
“lp a most handy shape, with admirable illustrations.”—-Pali Mall Gazette. 
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THE THEATRE: 


Its Development in France and England, and a History of 
its Greek and Latin Origins. 
By CHARLES HASTINGS. 
With an Introductory Letter from VICTORIEN SARDOU. 
Authorised Translation by FRANCES A. WELBY. Demy 8vo, 384 pp., 8s. net. 
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in treatment. A piece of solid erudition which is agreeable in perusal and likely to be of much use to the 
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Chester, York, and Widkirk (sometimes known as Towneley) collections, and in th moralities, interludes, 
pageants, and other primitive forms of drama. It is a product of much study, and conveys an idea of 
theatrical development more concise and trustworthy than is to be found in the many works on the same 
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THE THEATRE. By Cnuartes Hastines. 
A SOLDIER OF VIRGINIA. By Burton Hczerr 


Srevenson. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Dedicated to the memory of the gallant men who fell with dust of failure bitter on their lips 
that others might be taught the lesson of the Wilderness. 
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New Edition, with Notes by the late Lord Lilford. In 
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By ELINOR GLYN. With Photogravure Frontispiece. 6s. 
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Large crown Svo, 6s. net. 
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AGRICULTURAL BOTANY: Theoretical and Practical. 


By Joun Percivar, M.A., F.L.S. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
“ . : 
Has met a distinct want. Very clearly treated, with the help of numerous and excellent illustrations.” 


A GLOSSARY OF BOTANIC TERMS. —Standavd, 


. * 
By Benjamin 
Darpoy Jackson, Secretary of the Linnwan Society. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
“An exhaustive and highly meritorious performance.”—Notes and Queries. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF PLANT DISEASES. 


pou. F.L.S., Principal Assistant Royal Herbarium, Kew. 


“The book deserves to become the leading English text-book on the subject.”—Literature. 


By George 


With 92 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 





3 HENRIETTA STREEDL, 


PRINCES AND POISONERS. 


Studies of the Court of Louis XIV. By Franiz 
Funck - Brentano. Translated by GroRGE 
MAIDMENT. With 2 Portraits, crown 8vo, 6s. 
SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 

**Has much to tell us that is strange and arrest 

ing.” —Globe. 

“* Will amaze most people.”"—Morning Post. 

**A masterly performance.”—Literature. 

“ An odd, clever, flamboyant book.” ~Outlook. 


STATE TRIALS: Political 


and Social. First Series. Selected and Edited 

by H. L. Sterney. SECOND IMPRESSION. 

With 2 Photogravures, 2 vols. fcap. 8vo, 5s. net. 

** The ‘ State Trials ' are the best of good reading. 

Not only has Mr. Stephen chosen with the utmost 

discretion, but he has presented the trials of his 

choice in the best and easiest shape. Wherever you 

open Mr. Stephen's fascinating volumes you are sure 
of entertainment.”—Spectator. 








Messrs. DUCKWORTH AND CO. 
have much pleasure in announcing 
that they have arranged for the publi- 
cation of a Second Series of STATE 
TRIALS: Political and Social, 
Selected and Edited by Mr. H. L. 
Stephen. The Two New Volumes will 
be in every respect uniform with the 
First Series of State Trials. 





SPINOZA : his Life and Philo- 


sophy. By Sir Frepericr Potuiocs, Bart. New 
and Cheaper Edition, demy 8vo, 8s. net. 





MR. LESLIE STEPHEN’S BOOK. 
4 


ENGLISH UTILITARIANS. 


Demy &vo, 3 vols., 30s. net, 


WRITE FOR SPECIAL PROSPECTUS. 


PROBLEMS of EVOLUTION. 


By F. W. Heaney, Assistant-Master at Hailey- 
bury College. With 14 Dlustrations, demy 8vo, 
8s. net. 
“A book of great interest. A clearness of ex- 
position unfortunately not common.” 
—Notes and Queries, 


THE REVOLT, and THE 


ESCAPE. By. Viturers ve wiIste Apam. 
Translated by THERESA Barciay. Pott 4to, 
3s. 6d. net. 
“Dramas are not commonly good to read, but 
these two are an exception.” —Spectator, 


THE POEMS OF CATULLUS. 


Edited by H. MacnaGuren and A. B. Ramsay, 
Assistant- Masters at Eton College. Smull 
crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
‘*They understand their author, and they know 
where to give help.” —Spectator. 


THE STORY OF CATULLUS. 


With Translations of several of the Poems by 

H. Macnacurten, formerly Fellow of Trinity 

College, Cambridge, Assistant-Master at Eton 
d. 














College. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6¢ 
‘<The literature of Catullus has been scarce of 
late, and this addition to it is welcome. The 
versions reach a high degree of excellence.” 
—Athenzum, 


THE KINGS’ LYRICS. 


Lyrical Poems of the Reigns of King James I. 
and King Charles I. Selected and Arranged by 
Fitzroy CARRINGTON. With numerous Portraits, 
feap. Svo, 2s. 6d. net. 
“About the prettiest and most satisfying 
anthology we have seen for some time.” —Outlook. 


THE QUEEN’S GARLAND. 


Lyrics of the Reign of Queen Elizabeth. Selected 
and Arranged by Fitzroy Carrinetox. With 
numerous Portraits, feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
**A very pretty little volume. A very gay and 
fragrant nosegay "Spectator. 
“The binding is eminently tasteful, and the 
volume is a most desirable possession, the more so 
as the text is illuminated by some well-chosen and 








COVENT GARDEN, 


well-executed portraits.”—Globe, 
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SMITH, ELDER, 5 CO.’S New and Recent Books 


SOSSSHSSSSHSSSSHSOSSSOSOCHSSHSSOSSESCEOOSD 


NEW WORK BY W. H. FITCHETT, B.A., LLD., &c. 
JUST PUBLISHED.—With 8 Portraits and 4 Maps, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE TALE OF THE GREAT MUTINY, 


By W. H. FITCHETT, B.A., LL.D, &c. 


9 
AUTHOR OF “ DEEDS fur WON THE EMPIRE,” “FIGHTS FOR THE FLAG, ” “WELLINGTON'S MEN,” &. 





THE BIOGRAPHY OF THE LATE LORD CHIEF JUSTICE. 


ON NOVEMBER 181TH.—With a Portrait, large 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE LIFE OF LORD RUSSELL OF KILLOWEN 


By R. BARRY O’BRIEN, 


AUTHOR OF “FIFTY YEARS OF CONCESSIONS TO IRELAND,” “THE LIFE oF CHARLES STEWART PARNELL,” &. 





DR. CONAN DOYLE’S “THE GREAT BOER WAR.” 


*‘ Unquestionably the most striking book the War has produced. 
A masterly piece of work, 2 P eal contribution to historical ga ws 
Vid 


NEW EDITION (the 13th) NOW READY. WITHSEVEN NEW 
CHAPTERS AND A NEW MAP. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE GREAT BOER WAR. 


A TWO YEARS’ RECORD, 1899-1901. 
By A. CONAN DOYLE. 


This Edition is as complete as possibie. It forms a record of the 
two years of warfare which expired on October 11th, and gives the 
first connected account, largely derived from private sources, of 
the operations of the last year in South Africa. 





BPoyal Svo, 15s. each net in cloth, or 20s. each net in half-morocco. 


THE THREE SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUMES OF 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by SIDNEY. LEE, 
Honorary Doctor of Létters in the Victoria University. 
“* Take them all in all, these volumes equal if they do not excel in interest— 
at all events for the men of to-day—auy of those which have gone before.” 
—Guardian, 
** A Prospectus of **‘The Dictionary of National Biography” and 
of the Supplement will be sent post-iree on application. 





A SHORT BIOGRAPHY OF MR. GLADSTONE, 


IMMEDIATELY.—With a Portrait, large post 8vo, 7s, 61, * 


THE LIFE OF 
WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE. 


By HERBERT W. PAUL, 
AUTHOR OF ‘“*MEN AND LETTERS,” 


NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR JAMES LONG, 


NEARLY READY.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE SMALL FARM AND ITS S MANAGEMENT, 

By JAMES LO 

AU TEOR OF “BRIT TISH DAIRY FARMING,” “ o— INA SMALL 
WAY,” “THE STORY OF THE FARM,” ‘‘OUB FOOD SUPPLY,” &&, 


DEEP SEA PLUNDERINGS. 4 (i. 


lection of Stories of the Sea. By FRANK T. BULLEN, F.R.GS., Author of 
“ The Cruise of the Cachalot,” “ The Log of a Sea Waif,” “The Men of ths 
Merchant Service,” &c. SECOND IMPRESSION, —With 8 Full-pags 
Tlustrations by ARTHUR TWIDLE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“There is something in the book to please almost taste...... Tt deserves to 
be, and will be, read by all who look to hterature to provide them with refres}. 
ment and recreation.’ *—Spectator, 








THE POETICAL WORKS OF | CAVALIER AND PURITAN IN THE | 










THE SIEGE OF THE PEKING 


ROBERT BRIDGES. Vols. I.-III. . Small DAYS OF TKE STUARTS. Compiled from | LEGATIONS. By the Rev. ROLAND ALLEY, 
erown Svo, 6s. each. the Private Papers and Diary of Sir Richard ! M.A., Chaplain to the Right Rev. C. P. Scott 
ae. _—_ who has e sti iblished the right to be New e, $ cond Baronet, with Extracts from D.D., Lord Bishop. in North China; for fire 
read.”—St. James's Gaz : adddrensed to him between years Acting Chavlain to H.R.M.’s Legation in 

5 y Lady NEWDIGATE- Peking. With a Map and 10 Text 
DOMESTIOITIES. A Litt le. Book of NEWDEG: ATE. Author of “The Cheverels of crown 8vo, 7s. 64. ; aac 
Houschold Impressions. By V. LUCAS. Cheverel Manor,” &e. With Photogravure Por- “ Fullof a incident and interesting through 
_, SECOND IMPRESSIO?} N. . mail feap. Svo, 5s. — Sir Richard Newdigate, large post 8vo, | out.”—Daily New 

‘ Domesticities’ is full of good tl 7s. 6d, R 2 
~Dariy eG ‘A most fascinating book.”—Daily Telegraph. YEOMAN SERVICE: being the Diary 
“These Newdigs a anon ie Fart os of the Wife of an Imperial Yeomanry Officer 
e Newdigate Memoirs form a charming during the Boer War. By the Lady MAUD 


CONFERENCES ON BOOKS AND book.’’—Athenzum. 


ROLLESTON, With Portraits of Piet de We 


o. he nhill Maqazine. 
ih few seageghy me eval C ae owl eli. ” THE ETCHINGHAM LETTERS. and of a Group of Convyalescents. Large crom 
Cows Bro sor of “Pag By Mrs. FULLER MAITLAND, Author of Svo, 78. 6d. 
“_ ay-hook of Bethia Hardacre,” * A vory fascinating bock.”—Spectator. 


= Al book whic sh every reader will enjoy.’ 















RICK POLLOCK, Bart. | wow ENGLAND SAVED EUROPE: 




















—Spectator. FIFTH IMPRESSION. Crown 8vo. 5s. f [ ‘ 
THE MEN oF THE MERGHANT “ An entirely original and new kind of book.” ow ae Seakee ee a 4 Far 
SERVICE: } n » ; nid See , crown 8vo, Ww ith Portraits nae a 
Marine for "Lo yre Reader ANK | A TREASURY OF IRISH POETRY Pians, 6s. each. ; bias 
T. BULLEN, GS. SECC IN THE a ISH TONGUE. Edited by the **Exactly the sort of history desired by th 
SION. Large 1 Ae - . | Rev. § PFORD A. BROOKE and T. W. million.”’—Spectaior 
“A book that is bul craft.”—Acadenvy. | ROL LESTON. Crown Svo, 7s. €4. ’ ae iota ee 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR | Admirable......this delightful ul anthology will Se Soe eee 6 
2 7 i both s urpyise and delig ht you.”—T FIGHTS FOR THE FLAG. Secox 
THE CRUISE OF THE ‘CACHAS | «Indispensable to students of Iris h lite rature.” EDITION. With 16 Portraits, 13 Plans, ands 
ee ete yore. ts S “oo | —Fiecman’s Journal. Facsimile Letter of the Duke of Marlboroug.. 
WHA : SIGHT MPRESSION. Vith | Crown 8vo, 63. 
€ Iljustrations and a Chart, large post &vo, 8s. 6d. | SCUTH AFRICA A CENTU RY AGO | _ 
; a | Letters Written from the Cape of Good Hope, | DEEDS THAT WON THE EMPIRE 
THE LOG OF A SEA WAIF: being 1797-1801, . By the Lady ANNE BARNARD. TWELPTH EDITION. With 10 Portraits ant 
Recollections of the Firs t a our Years of My | Edite1, with a Memoir and brief Notes, by W. 11 Plans, crown 8vo, 6s. ‘ 
Sea Life. THIRD IMPRESSION H. WILKINS, F.S.4._ SECOND IMPR WELUINGTON’S MEN: Some Soldier 
Fult-page Mlustrations | SION. With Portrait Frontispiece, demy 8vo, Autobiographies. Edited by W. H. FITCHETT, 





Arthur Twidle, Large j 7s. 6d. 


B.A., LL.D. Crown Svo, ts. 





MS. FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT'S 


NEW NOVEL. 
JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE MAKING 0F AMARCHIONESS. 


By FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT, 
AUTHOR OF “‘A - ADY OF QUALITY,” “LITTLE LORD 
FAU NTLEROY, " &e. 


STANLEY WEYMAN'S NEW NOVEL. 


SECOND IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 


>... Lr r 
COUNT HANNIBAL. By STANLEY 
J. WEYMAN, AUTHOR OF “THE NEW RECTOR,” “THE CASTLE 
INN,” &c. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Guardian :--“ . Stanley Weyman'’s ‘Count Hannibal’ is fully worthy of his 
great reputati jon—ti style is brilli ont, easy A r; the invention of subiec 
and the ‘turns of fortun e in the story sur} »ve all, the subtle painting 
a man and agvvomsn’s heart done with in ible knowledge.” 

Pimes :—“' A a syne and vigorous romance...... The narrative will be 
lowed with breatLless interest by every reader.” 




























BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SOWERS.’ 


ON DECEMBER Srp.—Crown 8ro, 6s. 


THE VELVET GLOVE. 
By H. S. MERRIMAN, 


AUTHOR OF “THE SOWERS,” “IN KEDAR’S TENTS,” ‘THE 
ISLE OF UNREST,” &c. 





By MORGAN ROBERTSON. 
JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown &voe, 62, 


RICHARD. HALPIN: « Romance of.the 


New Navy. By Morcaw Roprrtsos, Author of “Spun Y arn,” “ Where 
Angels Fear to Tread,” &e. 


By MISS JEWETT. 
JUST PUBLISHED.—Withl a Frontispiece, crown 


THE TORY LOVER. By &: ae Ons 


Jewett, Author of “ The Queen's Twin, and other Stories,” &c. 





London: SMITH. ELDER, and 


CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 2 
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